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INTRODUCTION 


Kirby’s  great  story  is  a  very  long  historical  romance — a 
tale  of  love  and  intrigue,  passion  and  bravery,  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  French  regime  in  Canada.  Like  other  and 
greater  novelists,  Kirby  has  allowed  his  interest  in  the  char¬ 
acters  which  crowd  his  pages  to  lead  him  into  many  by¬ 
paths  which  often  carry  him  far  from  the  main  story  he  is 
seeking  to  tell.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  two  complete 
tales  in  his  book,  two  tales  blended  and  interwoven,  but 
still  distinct.  One  of  these  is  the  story  of  the  struggle 
between  the  forces  of  honesty  and  corruption  in  New  France 
just  before  the  conquest,  which  is  the  real  story  of  the 
Golden  Dog,  and  the  other  is  the  dark  tragedy  of  Caroline 
of  Beaumanoir.  The  two  are  linked  together  only  in  the 
person  of  the  Intendant  Bigot,  the  evil  genius  of  the  years 
when  the  lilies  of  France  were  drooping  in  the  New  World. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  separate  these  tales,  and  the  editor  of 
this  volume  has  tried  to  do  so.  For  this  is  only  the  story  of 
the  Golden  Dog,  the  tale  of  the  mutual  hatred  of  Bigot  and 
Philibert,  and  of  the  young  lives  broken  by  that  hatred. 
There  is  only  a  whisper  of  the  other  tragedy,  which  lies 
buried  forever  beneath  the  fallen  walls  of  the  old  Chateau 
of  Beaumanoir. 

In  telling  his  story  Kirby  deals  very  freely  with  the  actual 
facts,  yet  there  is  nothing  in  the  tale  which  might  not  have 
happened,  and  the  picture  of  life  in  New  France,  in  the 
final  years  of  her  history,  is  as  true  as  it  is  vivid.  The 
figures  are  those  of  real  men  and  women  who  took  their 
parts  and  went  their  way  in  those  troubled  days.  Kirby 
lived  with  his  characters,  and  the  scenes  he  describes  are  as 
real  to  him  as  the  streets,  homes  and  gardens  of  his  native 
town.  The  Niagara  became  the  mightier  St.  Lawrence,  and 
the  heights  above  it  took  on  the  outlines  of  Cape  Diamond 
and  the  old  grey  city  of  historic  memories. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  circumstances  which  led  Kirby  to  write  his  famous 
story  are  very .  interesting.  Quebec  had  impressed  him  on 
his  first  brief  visit,  and  he  had  never  got  beyond  its  spell, 
but  it  was  the  publication  by  J.  M.  LeMoine  in  1863  of  his 
first  series  of  historical  sketches,  under  the  title  of  Maple 
Leaves,  that  led  directly  to  the  writing  of  the  story,  and  also 
to  a  friendship  which  grew  and  strengthened  throughout 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  This  slender  volume,  published  by 
the  firm  of  Hunter,  Rose  and  Co.,  Quebec,  is  now  amongst 
the  most  prized  Canadian  books.  It  contains  a  miscellan¬ 
eous  collection  of  essavs  and  sketches. 

It  is  with  considerable  interest  that  we  turn  to  this 
volume  bv  LeMoine  and  read  the  sketches  which  so  stimu- 
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lated  Kirby’s  historical  imagination.  We  are  concerned 
more  particularly  with  the  one  which  tells  the  story  of  the 
Golden  Dog.  After  comparing  Quebec  of  his  day  with  the 
city  of  the  middle  eighteenth  century,  LeMoine  draws  the 
attention  of  an  imaginary  companion  to  the  tablet  on  the 
door  of  the  old  building  which  was  then  in  use  as  the  city 
Post  Office.  It  had  upon  it  a  crude  carving  of  a  dog  gnawing 
a  large  bone,  and,  beneath,  the  legend: 

“Je  suis  un  chien  qui  ronge  l’os, 

En  le  rongeant  je  prends  mon  repos, 

Un  temps  viendra  qui  n’est  pas  venu, 

Que  je  mordrai  qui  m’aura  mordu.” 

1736. 

He  then  states  the  facts  as  he  has  learned  them.  The  date 
1736  was  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  building.  In  1748 
it  was  in  the  possession  of  a  merchant,  Nicolas  Jacquin 
Philibert,  who  had  aroused  the  ire  of  the  Intcndant  Bigot, 
probably  by  challenging  the  business  carried  on  so  nefar¬ 
iously  by  La  Friponne.  In  order  to  revenge  himself,  the 
Intendant  billeted  a  young  French  lieutenant,  Le  Gardeur 
de  Repentigny,  on  Philibert.  When  the  young  officer  came, 
rather  insolently,  to  take  possession  of  his  quarters,  the 
merchant  refused  him  admission.  Words  followed.  The 
merchant  hit  de  Repentigny  with  a  stick  which  he  was 
holding,  and  the  officer,  drawing  his  sword,  struck  at  his 
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opponent  and  mortally  wounded  him.  Philibert  died  a  few 
days  later.  To  avoid  trouble  de  Repentigny  fled  to  Acadia 
and  remained  there  until  some  time  in  1749,  when,  on 
receiving  a  reprieve  from  Louis  XV,  he  returned  to  Quebec, 
where  he  remained  until  the  fall  of  New  France.  In  1760 
he  was  a  captain  under  the  Chevalier  de  Levis  and  fought 
at  the  battle  of  Ste.  Foye.  When  the  fate  of  France  in  the 
New  World  had  been  decided,  de  Repentigny  left  the 
country  and  made  his  way  to  the  French  possessions  in 
India.  Meantime,  Philibert’s  son,  Pierre  Nicolas,  was 
growing  to  manhood,  and  while  others  had  forgotten  the 
circumstances  of  his  father’s  death,  this  sober  youth,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  community, 
still  remembered  them.  When  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-three  he  announced  that  he  was  going  to  France  to 
seek  a  commission  in  the  army.  In  less  than  a  year  a  letter 
was  brought  back  to  his  mother  which  bore  the  simple 
message  that  his  father’s  death  had  been  avenged.  Pierre 
Philibert  had  met  Le  Gardeur  de  Repentigny  at  Pondicherry 
in  India  and  killed  him  in  a  duel. 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  characters  in  Kirby’s  story 
are  real,  he  has  taken  liberties  with  some  facts  and  dates, 
which  is  the  prerogative  of  the  historical  novelist  whose  aim 
is  to  convey  to  his  readers  a  true  picture  and  vivid  impres¬ 
sion  of  a  period  rather  than  to  afford  them  an  exact  record 
of  historical  facts.  Every  successful  historical  novelist  must 
be  an  impressionist  if  his  work  is  to  accomplish  its  purpose. 
Kirby  is  true  to  this  description,  and  as  we  read  the  pages 
of  The  Golden  Dog,  and  give  our  imagination  rein,  we  lose 
touch  with  the  present  and  find  ourselves  in  the  old  city  of 
Quebec  when  the  flag  of  the  Bourbons  still  floated  above 
its  battlements,  and  in  its  streets  and  houses  and  palaces 
there  were  love  and  hate,  joy  and  sorrow,  honesty  and 
deceit,  and  all  that  makes  up  the  life  of  men  and  women  in 
any  age.  Only  the  circumstances  were  those  of  a  particular 
period.  It  is  easy  with  Kirby’s  book  in  hand  to  recall  those 
other  days  as  one  wanders  in  fact  or  imagination  about  the 
streets  of  a  city  which  has  probably  changed  less  in  two 
hundred  years  than  any  other  city  on  the  western  continent. 
The  Castle  of  St.  Louis  has  gone,  but  some  of  its  founda- 
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tions  still  remain  ;  the  old  garden  beside  the  great  modern 
hotel  is  the  same  as  it  was  when  lovers  of'another  generation 
whispered  their  vows  beneath  its  ancient  trees;  above  the 
entrance  of  the  new  Post  Office,  built  on  the  site  of  Philibert’s 
house,  the  Golden  Dog  still  looks  down  on  the  Rue  Buade; 
the  house  of  the  passionate  Angelique  des  Meloises  stands 
dark  and  forbidding  on  St.  Louis  Street,  while,  in  strange 
contrast,  only  a  stone’s  throw  distant  are  the  great  buildings 
where  the  Ursuline  nuns  of  to-day  lead  the  same  unworldly 
lives  as  their  sisters  of  long  ago.  The  old  families  are  gone 
or  absorbed,  although  a  few  of  the  historic  names  still  linger. 
To  use  Kirby’s  words,  “Seven  generations  of  men  have 
passed  away  since  then.  The  house  of  de  Repentigny  has 
disappeared  from  their  native  land.  Their  name  and  fame 
lie  buried  in  oblivion,  except  in  that  little  Chapel  of  the 
Saints  where  their  lamp  still  burns  brightly  as  ever.  The 
pious  nuns  of  Ste.  Ursule,  as  the  last  custodians  of  the 
traditions  of  New  France,  preserve  that  sole  memorial  of 
the  glories  and  misfortunes  of  the  noble  house — the  Lamp 
of  Repentigny.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTE  ON  WILLIAM  KIRBY 


The  life  of  the  author  of  The  Golden  Dog  was  a  long  and 
comparatively  uneventful  one.  Born  in  Kingston-on-Hull 
in  Yorkshire  on  October  13th,  1817,  he  accompanied  his 
parents  to  America  when  they  emigrated  in  1832.  The 
:  family  settled  at  Cincinnati,  and  in  this  Middle  Western  city 
Kirby  received  his  early  education.  Of  his  old  master, 
Alexander  Kinmont,  he  always  speaks  with  the  greatest 
affection  and  respect,  and  the  scholarship  and  opinions  of 
his  early  teacher  influenced  him  throughout  his  life.  Kin¬ 
mont  was  a  Swedenborgian,  and  Kirby  was  associated  for 
a  time  with  this  earnest  sect.  One  can  detect  the  influence 
of  his  early  views  in  his  later  literary  work. 

Kirby  was  of  strong  Loyalist  stock,  and  in  1839  decided 
to  leave  the  United  States  and  settle  in  Canada.  He  arrived 
with  the  meagre  equipment  of  a  gun,  and  a  trunk  filled 
mainly  with  classical  books.  Before  settling  he  decided  to 
see  something  of  his  chosen  country,  and  travelled  from 
Niagara,  through  Toronto  and  Montreal,  to  Quebec.  In 
later  years  he  wrote  his  Reminiscences  of  a  Visit  to  Quebec, 
and  mentions  his  interest  in  everything  he  saw  in  the  old 
city.  He  visited  the  cathedrals,  English  and  French,  and  on 
Buade  Street  gazed  up  wonderingly  at  the  tablet  of  the 
Chien  d’Or  on  the  fagade  of  the  old  Philibert  house.  “I 
asked,  but  found  no  one  able  to  tell  me  its  origin  or  mean¬ 
ing.  ...  I  did  not  think  that  day  that  I  should  ever  help  to 
solve  the  mystery  of  the  Golden  Dog.” 

He  was  much  attached  to  Quebec.  “I  was  in  love  with  the 
old  capital,  and  I  really  think,  being  wholly  heart  free,  that 
if  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  had  happened  to  shine  on  me  as 
those  of  Polly  Simpson  did  on  Captain  Nelson  of  H.  M.  ship 
Albemarle  when  he  visited  Quebec  in  1782,  before  his  days 
of  fame  and  glory,  I  might  easily  have  been  persuaded' to 
stay  there  forever.”  There  is  a  suggestion  here  of  the  Kirby 
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of  later  years  who  often  had  more  than  a  tendency  to  sen¬ 
sationalism  in  his  writing.  But  Quebec  lost.  The  toss  of  a 
coin  determined  the  issue,  and  Kirby  turned  westward  again, 
to  make  Niagara  his  home  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

He  was  a  tanner  by  trade,  and  for  some  years  carried  on 
a  business  in  hides  during  the  day,  while  he  mingled  with 
the  young  people  of  the  community  in  the  evenings,  return¬ 
ing  to  his  room  to  study  far  into  the  night.  He  was  evidently 
popular  with  his  associates,  and  was  “a  gallant  dancer”,  as 
one  of  them  tells  us.  In  his  biographical  sketch  *Dr.  Lome 
Pierce  records  the  story  of  his  love-making.  He  ^greatly 
admired  two  sisters.  With  one  of  them  he  would  walkthrough 
the  Niagara  meadows  in  the  morning.  With  the  other  he 
would  walk  on  the  hills  in  the  soft  light  of  evening,  quite  un¬ 
able  to  decide  which  to  choose.  “In  the  end  they  both  married 
less  deliberate  lovers.”  But  Kirby’s  final  wooing  was  less 
hesitant.  In  1847  he  married  Eliza  M.  Whitmore,  daughter 
of  a  well-known  United  Empire  Loyalist  at  Niagara.  The 
marriage  was  a  happy  one,  although  Mrs.  Kirby  had  more 
interest  in  her  home  life  than  in  the  literary  and  political 
achievements  of  her  husband.  She  kept  her  house  and  her 
husband  in  order,  and  it  is  said  that  if  in  tidying  the 
littered  study  she  chanced  on  a  love  lyric  it  promptly  went 
into  the  stove. 

William  Kirby  was  a  strong  Tory  Loyalist,  and  became  a 
champion  of  the  policies  of  his  party.  He  was  a  prolific 
writer  of  political  articles  and  pamphlets.  In  1850  he  be¬ 
came  owner  and  editor  of  the  Niagara  “Mail”,  which  was 
a  considerable  force  in  the  politics  of  the  day.  He  continued 
as  editor  until  1871,  when  he  was  appointed  by  Sir  John 
A.  Macdonald  as  Collector  of  Customs  at  Niagara.  This 
position  he  held  for  the  following  twenty-four  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  years  he  was  active  in  many  spheres,  and  was 
consistent  in  his  strong  loyalist  and  imperialist  spirit.  He 
was  interested  in  everything  that  concerned  church,  state 
and  the  established  order  in  his  own  day,  while  he  also  dug 
deeply  into  the  archives  and  records  of  the  past.  He  had  a 
busy  and  a  happy  life,  with  varied  occupations  and  a  host 

*William  Kirby,  The  Portrait  of  a  Tory  Loyalist,  by  Lome  Pierce 
(Macmillans). 
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of  friends,  among  whom  were  many  in  high  political  office, 
and  many  others  with  common  literary  interests,  among 
whom  was  Lord  Tennyson.  On  June  23  rd,  1906,  William 
Kirby  died  in  his  old  home  at  Niagara,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Cemetery  of  St.  Marks. 

The  list  of  his  writings  is  a  lengthy  one,  but  his  best- 
known  works  are  the  Chien  d’Or  ( The  Golden  Dog )  and 
Annals  of  Niagara  in  prose,  and  his  Canadian  Idylls  in 
verse. 


CHAPTER  I 


*^(EE  Naples  and  then  die!’  That  was  a  proud 
saying,  Count,  which  we  used  to  hear  as  we 
cruised  under  lateen  sails  about  the  glorious 
bay,  that  reflects  from  its  waters  the  fires  of  Vesuvius.  We 
believed  the  boast  then,  Count.  But  I  say  now,  ‘See 
Quebec  and  live  forever !’  Eternity  would  be  too  short  to 
weary  me  of  this  lovely  scene — this  bright  Canadian 
morning  is  worthy  of  Eden,  and  the  glorious  landscape 
worthy  of  such  a  sun  rising.” 

Thus  exclaimed  a  tall,  fair,  Swedish  gentleman,  his  blue 
eyes  sparkling,  and  every  feature  glowing  with  enthusiasm, 
Herr  Peter  Kalm,  to  His  Excellency  Count  de  la  Galis- 
sonniere,  Governor  of  New  France,  as  they  stood  together 
on  a  bastion  of  the  ramparts  of  Quebec,  in  the  year  of 
grace  1748. 

A  group  of  French  and  Canadian  officers  in  the  military 
uniforms  of  Louis  XV,  stood  leaning  on  their  swords,  as 
they  conversed  gaily  together  on  the  broad  gravelled  walk, 
at  the  foot  of  the  rampart.  They  formed  the  suite  in 
attendance  upon  the  Governor,  who  was  out  by  sunrise 
this  morning  to  inspect  the  work  done  during  the  night 
by  the  citizens  of  Quebec,  and  the  habitans  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country,  who  had  been  hastily  summoned  to  labour 
upon  the  defences  of  the  city. 

A  few  ecclesiastics,  in  black  cassocks,  dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  mingled  cheerfully  in  the  conversation  of  the 
officers.  They  had  accompanied  the  Governor,  both  to 
show  their  respect  and  to  encourage  by  their  presence  and 
exhortations,  the  zeal  of  the  colonists  in  the  work  of 
fortifying  the  capital. 

War  was  then  raging  between  old  England  and  old 
France,  and  between  New  England  and  New  France.  The 
vast  region  of  North  America,  stretching  far  into  the  in- 
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terior  and  southwest  from  Canada  to  Louisiana,  had  for 
three  years  past  been  the  scene  of  fierce  hostilities  between 
the  rival  nations,  while  the  savage  Indian  tribes  ranged  on 
the  one  side  and  on  the  other,  steeped  their  moccasins  in 
the  blood  of  French  and  English  colonists,  who,  in  their 
turn,  became  as  fierce  and  carried  on  the  war  as  relentlessly 
as  the  savages  themselves. 

Louisbourg,  the  bulwark  of  New  France,  projecting  its 
mailed  arm  boldly  into  the  Atlantic,  had  been  cut  off  by 
the  English,  who  now  overran  Acadia,  and  began  to 
threaten  Quebec  with  invasion  by  sea  and  land.  Busy 
rumours  of  approaching  danger  were  rife  in  the  colony,  and 
the  gallant  Governor  issued  orders,  which  were  enthusias¬ 
tically  obeyed,  for  the  people  to  proceed  to  the  walls  and 
place  the  city  in  a  state  of  defence  to  bid  defiance  to  the 
enemy. 

Rolland-Michel  Barrin,  Count  de  la  Galissonniere,  was 
remarkable  no  less  for  his  philosophical  attainments,  that 
ranked  him  high  among  the  savants  of  the  French 
Academy,  than  for  his  political  abilities  and  foresight  as  a 
statesman.  He  felt  strongly  the  vital  interests  involved  in 
the  present  war,  and  saw  clearly  what  was  the  sole  policy 
necessary  for  France  to  adopt  in  order  to  preserve  her 
magnificent  dominion  in  North  America.  His  counsels 
were  neither  liked  nor  followed  by  the  Court  of  Versailles, 
then  sinking  fast  into  the  slough  of  corruption  that 
marked  the  closing  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 

The  Governor  was  already  well  advanced  in  years.  He 
had  entered  upon  the  winter  of  life  that  sprinkles  the  head 
with  snow  that  never  melts,  but  he  was  still  hale,  ruddy 
and  active.  Nature  had,  indeed,  moulded  him  in  an  un- 
propitious  hour  for  personal  comeliness,  but  in  compensa¬ 
tion  had  seated  a  great  heart  and  a  graceful  mind  in  a 
body  of  low  stature,  and  marked  by  a  slight  deformity. 
Llis  piercing  eyes,  luminous  with  intelligence  and  full  of 
sympathy  for  everything  noble  and  elevated,  overpowered 
with  their  fascination  the  blemishes  that  a  too  curious 
scrutiny  might  discover  upon  his  figure;  while  his  mobile 
handsome  lips  poured  out  the  natural  eloquence  of  clear 
thoughts  and  noble  sentiments.  The  Count  grew  great 
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while  speaking;  his  listeners  were  carried  away  by  the 
magic  of  his  voice  and  the  clearness  of  his  intellect. 

He  was  very  happy  this  morning  by  the  side  of  his  old 
friend  Peter  Kalm,  who  was  paying  him  a  most  welcome 
visit  in  New  France.  They  had  been  fellow  students  both 
at  Upsala  and  at  Paris,  and  loved  each  other  with  a 
cordiality,  that,  like  good  wine,  grew  richer  and  more 
generous  with  age. 

Herr  Kalm  stretching  out  his  arms  as  if  to  embrace  the 
lovely  landscape,  and  clasp  it  to  his  bosom,  exclaimed  with 
fresh  enthusiasm,  “See  Quebec,  and  live  forever!” 

“Dear  Kalm,”  said  the  Governor,  catching  the  fervour  of 
his  friend  as  he  rested  his  hand  affectionately  on  his 
shoulder,  “you  are  as  true  a  lover  of  nature  as  when  we  sat 
together  at  the  feet  of  Linnaeus,  our  glorious  young  master, 
and  heard  him  open  up  for  us  the  arcana  of  God’s  works; 
and  we  used  to  feel  like  him  too,  when  he  thanked  God  for 
permitting  him  to  look  into  his  treasure  house,  and  see 
the  precious  things  of  creation  which  he  had  made.” 

“Till  men  see  Quebec,”  replied  Kalm,  “they  will  not 
fully  realize  the  meaning  of  the  term — ‘God’s  footstool/ 
It  is  a  land  worth  living  for!” 

“Not  only  a  land  to  live  for,  but  a  land  to  die  for,  and 
happy  the  man  who  dies  for  it!  Confess,  Kalm;  thou  who 
hast  travelled  in  all  lands,  think’st  thou  not,  it  is  indeed 
worthy  of  its  proud  title  of  New  France?” 

“It  is  indeed  worthy,”  replied  Kalm;  “I  see  here  a  scion 
of  the  old  oak  of  the  Gauls,  which,  if  let  grow,  will  shelter 
the  throne  of  France  itself,  in  an  empire  wider  than  Caesar 
wrested  from  Ambiotrix.” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  Count,  kindling  at  the  words  of  his 
friend;  “it  is  old  France  transplanted,  transfigured  and 
glorified,  where  her  language,  religion  and  laws  shall  be 
handed  down  to  her  posterity,  the  glory  of  North  America 
as  the  motherland  is  the  glory  of  Europe.” 

The  enthusiastic  Galissonniere  stretched  out  his  hands 
and  implored  a  blessing  upon  the  land  entrusted  to  his 
keeping. 

It  was  a  glorious  morning.  The  sun  had  just  risen  over 
the  hill  tops  of  Lauzon,  throwing  aside  his  drapery  of  gold, 
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purple  and  crimson.  The  soft  haze  of  the  summer  morning 
was  floating  away  into  nothingness,  leaving  every  object 
fresh  with  dew  and  magnified  in  the  limpid  purity  of  the 
air. 

The  broad  St.  Lawrence,  far  beneath  their  feet,  was  still 
partially  veiled  by  a  thin  blue  mist,  pierced  here  and  there  by 
a  tall  mast  of  a  King’s  ship,  a  merchantman  lying  unseen  at 
anchor;  or,  as  the  fog  rolled  slowly  off,  a  swift  canoe  might 
be  seen  shooting  out  into  a  streak  of  sunshine,  with  the  first 
news  of  the  morning  from  the  south  shore. 

Behind  the  Count  and  his  companions  rose  the  white 
glistening  walls  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  farther  off  the  tall 
tower  of  the  newly  restored  Cathedral,  the  belfry  of  the 
Recollets  and  the  roofs  of  the  ancient  College  of  the  Jesuits. 
An  avenue  of  old  oaks  and  maples  shaded  the  walk,  and 
in  the  branches  of  the  trees  a  swarm  of  birds  fluttered  and 
sang,  as  if  in  rivalry  with  the  gay  French  talk  and  laughter 
of  the  group  of  officers,  who  waited  the  return  of  the 
Governor  from  the  bastion  where  he  stood,  showing  the 
glories  of  Quebec  to  his  friend. 

The  walls  of  the  city  ran  along  the  edge  of  the  cliff  up¬ 
wards  as  they  approached  the  broad  gallery  and  massive 
front  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Louis,  and  ascending  the  green 
slope  of  the  broad  glacis,  culminated  in  the  lofty  citadel, 
where  streaming  in  the  morning  breeze,  radiant  in  the  sun¬ 
shine,  and  alone  in  the  blue  sky,  waved  the  white  banner 
of  France,  the  sight  of  which  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  and  pride 
into  the  hearts  of  her  faithful  subjects  in  the  New  World. 

The  broad  bay  lay  before  them  round  as  a  shield,  and 
glittering  like  a  mirror  as  the  mist  blew  off  its  surface. 
Behind  the  sunny  slopes  of  Orleans,  which  the  river  en¬ 
circled  in  its  arms  like  a  giant  lover  his  fair  mistress,  rose 
the  bold,  dark  crests  of  the  Laurentides,  lifting  their  bare 
summits  far  away  along  the  course  of  the  ancient  river, 
leaving  imagination  to  wander  over  the  wild  scenery  in 
their  midst — the  woods,  glens,  and  unknown  lakes  and 
rivers  that  lay  hid  far  from  human  ken,  or  known  only  to 
rude  savages,  wild  as  the  beasts  of  chase  they  hunted  in 
those  strange  regions. 

Across  the  broad  valley  of  the  St.  Charles,  covered  with 
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green  fields  and  ripening  harvests,  and  dotted  with  quaint 
old  homesteads  redolent  with  memories  of  Normandy  and 
Brittany,  rose  a  long  mountain  ridge,  covered  with  prime¬ 
val  woods,  on  the  slope  of  which  rose  the  glittering  spire 
of  Charlesbourg,  once  a  dangerous  outpost  of  civilization. 
The  pastoral  Lairet  was  seen  mingling  its  waters  with  the 
St.  Charles  in  a  little  bay  that  preserves  the  name  of 
Jacques  Cartier,  who  with  his  hardy  companions  spent 
their  first  winter  in  Canada  on  this  spot,  the  guests  of  the 
hospitable  Donnacona,  Lord  of  Quebec  and  of  all  the  lands 
seen  from  its  lofty  cape. 

Directly  beneath  the  feet  of  the  Governor  on  a  broad 
strip  of  land  that  lay  between  the  beach  and  the  precipice, 
stood  the  many-gabled  Palace  of  the  Intendant,  the  most 
magnificent  structure  in  New  France.  Its  long  front  of 
eight  hundred  feet  overlooked  the  royal  terraces  and 
gardens,  and  beyond  these  the  quays  and  magazines  where 
lay  the  ships  of  Bordeaux,  St.  Malo  and  Havre,  unloading 
the  merchandise  and  luxuries  of  France  in  exchange  for 
the  more  rude  but  none  the  less  valuable  products  of  the 
colony. 

Between  the  Palace  and  the  Basse  Ville  the  waves  at 
high  tide  washed  over  a  shingly  beach  where  there  were 
already  the  beginnings  of  a  street.  A  few  rude  inns  dis¬ 
played  the  sign  of  the  fleur-de-lys ,  or  the  imposing  head  of 
Louis  XV.  Round  the  doors  of  these  inns  in  summer¬ 
time  might  always  be  found  groups  of  loquacious  Breton 
and  Norman  sailors  in  red  caps  and  sashes,  voyageurs  and 
canoemen  from  the  far  west  in  half-Indian  costumes, 
drinking  Gascon  wine  and  Norman  cider  or  the  still  more 
potent  liquors  filled  with  the  fires  of  the  Antilles.  The 
Batture  kindled  into  life  on  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  from 
home,  and  in  the  evenings  of  summer  as  the  sun  set  be¬ 
hind  the  Cote  a  Bonhovime ,  the  natural  magnetism  of 
companionship  drew  the  lasses  of  Quebec  down  to  the 
beach  where  amid  old  refrains  of.  French  ditties,  and  the 
music  of  violins  and  tambours  de  Basque,  they  danced  on 
the  green  with  the  jovial  sailors  who  brought  news  from  the 
old  land  beyond  the  Atlantic. 

“Pardon  me,  gentlemen,  for  keeping  you  waiting,”  said 
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the  Governor  as  he  descended  from  the  bastion  and  rejoined 
his  suite.  “I  am  so  proud  of  our  beautiful  Quebec,  that  1 
can  scarcely  stop  showing  off  its  charms  to  my  friend 
Herr  Ivalm,  who  knows  so  well  how  to  appreciate  them. 
But,”  continued  he,  looking  round  admiringly  on  the 
bands  of  citizens  and  habitans,  who  were  at  work 
strengthening  every  weak  point  in  the  fortifications,  “my 
brave  Canadians  are  busy  as  beavers  on  their  dam.  They 
are  determined  to  keep  the  saucy  English  out  of  Quebec. 
They  deserve  to  have  the  beaver  for  their  crest,  industrious 
fellows  that  they  are!  I  am  sorry  I  kept  you  waiting, 
however.” 

“We  can  never  count  the  moments  lost,  which  Your 
Excellency  gives  to  the  survey  of  our  fair  land,”  replied 
the  Bishop,  a  grave,  earnest-looking  man.  “Would  that 
His  Majesty  himself  could  stand  on  these  walls  and  see 
with  his  own  eyes,  as  you  do,  this  splendid  patrimony  of 
the  crown  of  France.  He  would  not  dream  of  bartering 
it  away  in  exchange  for  petty  ends  and  corners  of  Germany 
and  Flanders  as  is  rumoured,  my  Lord.” 

“True  words  and  good,  my  Lord  Bishop,”  replied  the 
Governor,  “the  retention  of  all  Flanders  now  in  the  strong 
hands  of  the  Marshal  de  Saxe  would  be  a  poor  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  surrender  of  a  glorious  land  like  this  to  the 
English.” 

Flying  rumours  of  some  such  proposal  on  the  part  of 
France  had  reached  the  colony,  with  wild  reports  arising 
out  of  the  endless  chaffering  between  the  negotiators  for 
peace  who  had  already  assembled  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  “The 
fate  of  America  will  one  day  be  decided  here,”  continued 
the  Governor.  “I  see  it  written  upon  this  rock,  whoever 
rules  Quebec  will  sway  the  destinies  of  the  continent!  May 
our  noble  France  be  wise  and  understand  in  time  the  signs 
of  empire  and  of  supremacy!” 

The  Bishop  looked  upwards  with  a  sigh:  “Our  noble 
France  has  not  yet  read  those  tokens,  or  she  misunderstands 
them.  Oh,  these  faithful  subjects  of  hers!  Look  at  them, 
Your  Excellency.”  The  Bishop  pointed  toward  the  crowd 
of  citizens  hard  at  work  on  the  walls.  “There  is  not  a 
man  of  them,  but  is  ready  to  risk  life  and  fortune  for  the 
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honour  and  dominion  of  France,  and  yet  they  are  treated  by 
the  Court  with  such  neglect  and  burthened  with  exactions 
that  take  from  life  the  sweet  reward  of  labour.  They  can¬ 
not  do  the  impossibilities  that  France  requires  of  them — 
fight  her  battles,  till  her  fields,  and  see  their  bread  taken 
from  them  by  these  new  ordinances  of  the  Intendant.” 

“Well,  my  Lord,”  replied  the  Governor  affecting  a  jocu¬ 
larity  he  did  not  feel,  for  he  knew  how  true  were  the 
words  of  the  Bishop,  “we  must  all  do  our  duty,  neverthe¬ 
less.  If  France  requires  impossibilities  of  us,  we  must  per¬ 
form  them!  That  is  the  old  spirit!  If  the  skies  fall  upon  our 
heads  we  must,  like  true  Gauls,  hold  them  up  on  the  points 
of  our  lances.  What  say  you,  Rigaud  de  Vaudreuil?  Cannot 
one  Canadian  surround  ten  New  Englanders?”  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  alluded  to  an  exploit  of  the  gallant  officer  whom  he 
turned  to  address. 

“Probatum  est,  Your  Excellency!  I  once  with  six 
hundred  Canadians  surrounded  all  New  England.  Prayers 
were  put  up  in  all  the  churches  of  Boston  for  deliverance 
when  we  swept  the  Connecticut  from  end  to  end  with  a 
broom  of  fire.” 

“Brave  Rigaud!  France  has  too  few  like  you!”  remarked 
the  Governor  with  a  look  of  admiration. 

Rigaud  bowed  and  shook  his  head  modestly,  “I  trust 
she  has  ten  thousand  better,”  but  added,  pointing  at  his 
fellow  officers  who  stood  conversing  at  a  short  distance, 
“Marshall  Saxe  has  few  the  equals  of  these  in  his  camp,  my 
Lord  Count!”  And  well  was  the  compliment  deserved. 

They  were  gallant  men,  intelligent  in  looks,  polished  in 
manners  and  brave  to  a  fault,  and  all  full  of  that  natural 
gaiety  that  sits  so  gracefully  on  a  French  soldier. 

Most  of  them  wore  the  laced  coat  and  waistcoat,  chapeau, 
boots,  lace  ruffles,  sash  and  rapier  of  the  period — a  martial 
costume  befitting  brave  and  handsome  men.  Their  names 
were  household  words  in  every  cottage  in  New  France  and 
many  of  them  as  frequently  spoken  of  in  the  English 
colonies,  as  in  the  streets  of  Quebec. 

There  stood  the  Chevalier  de  Beaujeu,  a  gentleman  of 
Norman  family,  who  was  already  famed  upon  the  frontier, 
and  who,  seven  years  later  in  the  forests  of  the  Monon- 
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gahela,  crowned  a  life  of  honour  by  a  soldier’s  death  on  the 
bloody  field  won  from  the  unfortunate  Braddock,  and 
defeating  an  army  ten  times  more  numerous  than  his  own. 

Talking  gaily  with  de  Beaujeu  were  two  gallant  looking 
young  men,  of  a  Canadian  family  which,  out  of  seven 
brothers,  lost  six  slain  in  the  service  of  their  King:  Jumon- 
ville  de  Villiers,  who  was  afterwards,  in  defiance  of  a  flag 
of  truce,  shot  down  by  order  of  Colonel  Washington,  in  the 
far  off  forests  of  the  Alleghanies;  and  his  brother,  Coulon 
de  Villiers,  who  received  the  sword  of  Washington  when  he 
surrendered  himself  and  garrison  prisoners  of  war,  at  Fort 
Necessity,  in  1754. 

There  stood  also  the  Sieur  de  Lery  (the  King’s  engineer, 
charged  with  the  fortification  of  the  colony),  a  man  of 
Vauban’s  genius  in  the  art  of  defence.  Had  the  schemes 
which  he  projected,  and  vainly  urged  upon  the  heedless 
Court  of  Versailles,  been  carried  into  effect,  the  conquest 
of  New  France  would  have  been  an  impossibility. 

Arm  in  arm  with  de  Lery,  in  earnest  conversation, 
walked  the  handsome  Claude  de  Beauharnois — brother  of 
a  former  Governor  of  the  colony — a  graceful,  gallant  look¬ 
ing  soldier.  De  Beauharnois  was  the  ancestor  of  a  vigorous 
and  beautiful  race,  among  whose  posterity  was  the  fair 
Hortense  de  Beauharnois,  who  in  her  son,  Napoleon  III, 
seated  an  offshoot  of  Canada  upon  the  Imperial  throne  of 
France  long  after  the  abandonment  of  their  ancient  colony 
by  the  corrupt  House  of  Bourbon. 

Conspicuous  among  the  distinguished  officers,  by  his 
tall,  straight  figure  and  quick  movements,  was  the  Chevalier 
la  Corne  de  St.  Luc,  supple  as  an  Indian  and  almost  as  dark, 
from  exposure  to  the  weather  and  incessant  campaigning. 
He  was  fresh  from  the  blood  and  desolation  of  Acadia, 
where  France,  indeed,  lost  her  ancient  colony,  but  St.  Luc 
reaped  a  full  sheaf  of  glory  at  Grand  Pre  in  the  Bay  of 
Minas,  by  the  capture  of  an  army  of  New  Englanders.  The 
rough  old  soldier  was  just  now  all  smiles  and  gaiety,  as  he 
conversed  with  Monseigneur  de  Pontbriant,  the  venerable 
Bishop  of  Quebec,  and  Father  de  Bcrey,  the  Superior  of  the 
Recollets. 

Father  de  Bcrey,  a  jovial  monk,  wearing  the  grey  gown 
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and  sandals  of  the  Recollets,  was  renowned  throughout 
New  France  for  his  wit  more  than  for  his  piety.  He  had 
once  been  a  soldier,  and  he  wore  his  gown,  as  he  had 
worn  his  uniform,  with  the  gallant  bearing  of  a  King’s 
Guardsman.  But  the  people  loved  him  all  the  more  for  his 
jests,  which  never  lacked  the  accompaniment  of  genuine 
charity.  His  sayings  furnished  all  New  France  with  daily 
food  for  mirth  and  laughter,  without  detracting  an  iota 
from  the  respect  in  which  the  Recollets  were  held  throughout 
the  colony. 

Father  Galpion,  the  Superior  of  the  Jesuits,  also  accom¬ 
panied  the  Bishop.  His  close,  black  soutane  contrasted 
oddly  with  the  grey,  loose  gown  of  the  Recollet.  He  was 
a  meditative,  taciturn  man — seeming  rather  to  watch  the 
others  than  to  join  in  the  lively  conversation  that  went 
on  around  him.  Anything  but  cordiality  and  brotherly 
love  reigned  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Order  of  St. 
Francis,  but  the  Superiors  were  too  wary  to  manifest  to¬ 
wards  each  other  the  mutual  jealousies  of  their  sub¬ 
ordinates. 

The  long  line  of  fortifications  presented  a  stirring  ap¬ 
pearance  that  morning.  The  watch-fires  that  had  illumin¬ 
ated  the  scene  during  the  night  were  dying  out,  the  red 
embers  paling  under  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  From  a 
wide  circle  surrounding  the  city,  the  people  had  come  in 
— many  were  accompanied  by  their  wives  and  daughters — 
to  assist  in  making  the  bulwark  of  the  colony  impregnable 
against  the  rumoured  attack  of  the  English. 

The  people  of  New  France,  taught  by  a  hundred  years 
of  almost  constant  warfare  with  the  English  and  with  the 
savage  nations  on  their  frontiers,  saw  as  clearly  as  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  that  the  key  of  French  dominion  hung  inside  the 
walls  of  Quebec,  and  that  for  an  enemy  to  grasp  it  was 
to  lose  all  they  valued  as  subjects  of  the  Crown  of  France. 
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CHAPTER  II 

OUNT  DE  LA  GALISSONNIERE,  accompanied  by 


his  distinguished  attendants,  proceeded  again  on 


the  round  of  inspection.  They  were  everywhere 
saluted  with  heads  uncovered  and  welcomed  by  hearty 
greetings.  The  people  of  New  France  had  lost  none  of 
the  natural  politeness  and  ease  of  their  ancestors;  and,  as 
every  gentleman  of  the  Governor’s  suite  was  at  once  recog¬ 
nized,  a  conversation,  friendly  even  to  familiarity,  ensued 
between  them  and  the  citizens  and  habitant,  who  worked 
as  if  they  were  building  their  very  souls  into  the  walls  of 
the  old  city. 

“Good  morning,  Sieur  de  St.  Denis!”  gaily  exclaimed 
the  Governor  to  a  tall,  Courtly  gentleman,  who  was  superin¬ 
tending  the  labour  of  a  body  of  his  censitaires  from  Beau- 
port.  “  ‘Many  hands  make  light  work,’  says  the  proverb. 
That  splendid  battery  you  are  just  finishing  deserves  to  be 
called  Beauport.  What  say  you,  my  Lord  Bishop?”  turning 
to  the  smiling  ecclesiastic.  “Is  it  not  worthy  of  baptism?” 

“Yes,  and  blessing  both:  I  give  it  my  episcopal  benedic¬ 
tion,”  replied  the  Bishop;  “and  truly  I  think  most  of  the 
earth  of  it  is  taken  from  the  consecrated  ground  of  the  Hotel 
Dieu — it  will  stand  fire!” 

“Many  thanks,  my  Lord!” — the  Sieur  de  St.  Denis  bowed 
very  low — “where  the  Church  bars  the  door,  Satan  will  never 
enter,  nor  the  English  either!  Do  you  hear,  men?”  continued 
he,  turning  to  his  censitaires,  “my  Lord  Bishop  christens  our 
battery  Beauport,  and  says  it  will  stand  fire!” 

“Vive  le  Roi!”  was  the  response,  an  exclamation  that  came 
spontaneously  to  the  lips  of  all  Frenchmen  on  every  emer¬ 
gency  of  danger  or  emotion  of  joy. 

A  sturdy  habitan  came  forward,  and,  doffing  his  red 
toque  or  cap,  addressed  the  Governor — “This  is  a  good 
battery,  my  Lord  Governor,  but  there  ought  to  be  one  as 
good  in  our  village.  Permit  us  to  build  one  and  man  it; 
and  we  promise  Your  Excellency  that  no  Englishman  shall 
ever  get  into  the  back  door  of  Quebec,  while  we  have  lives 
to  defend  it.”  1  he  old  habitan  had  the  eye  of  a  soldier. 
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He  had  been  one.  The  Governor  knew  the  value  of  the 
suggestion,  and  at  once  assented  to  it,  adding:  “No  better 
defenders  of  the  city  could  be  found  anywhere  than  the 
brave  habitans  of  Beauport.” 

The  compliment  was  never  forgotten;  and  years  after¬ 
wards,  when  Wolfe  besieged  the  city,  the  batteries  of 
Beauport  repelled  the  assault  of  his  bravest  troops,  and  well 
nigh  broke  the  heart  of  the  young  hero  over  the  threatened 
defeat  of  his  great  undertaking,  as  his  grave  Highlanders 
and  grenadiers  lay  slain  by  hundreds  upon  the  beach  of 
Beauport. 

The  countenances  of  the  hardy  workers  were  suddenly 
covered  with  smiles  of  welcome  recognition  at  the  sight  of 
the  well  known  Superior  of  the  Recollets. 

“Good  morning!”  cried  out  a  score  of  voices;  “good 
morning,  Father  de  Berey!  The  good  wives  of  Beauport 
send  you  a  thousand  compliments.  They  are  dying  to  see 
the  good  Recollets  down  our  way  again.  The  Grey 
Brothers  have  forsaken  our  parish.” 

“Ah!”  replied  the  Superior,  in  a  tone  of  mock  severity, 
while  his  eyes  overran  with  mirthfulness,  “you  ate  a 
crowd  of  miserable  sinners  who  will  die  without  benefit 
of  clergy — only  you  don’t  know  it!  Who  was  it  boiled  the 
Easter  eggs  hard  as  agates  which  you  gave  to  my  poor 
brother  Recollets  for  the  use  of  our  convent.  Tell  me  that, 
pray!  All  the  salts  and  senna  in  Quebec  have  not  sufficed 
to  restore  the  digestion  of  my  poor  monks  since  you  played 
that  trick  upon  them  down  in  your  misnamed  village  of 
Beauport!” 

“Pardon,  Reverend  Father  de  Berey!”  replied  a  smiling 
habitan:  “it  was  not  we,  but  the  sacrilegious  canaille  of 
Ste.  Annes,  who  boiled  the  Easter  eggs.  If  you  don’t 
believe  us  send  some  of  the  good  Grey  Friars  down  to  try 
our  love.  See  if  they  do  not  find  everything  soft  for  them 
at  Beauport,  from  our  hearts  to  our  feather  beds,  to  say 
nothing  of  our  eggs  and  bacon.  Our  good  wives  are  fairly 
melting  with  longing  for  a  sight  of  the  grey  gowns  of  St. 
Francis  once  more  in  our  village.” 

A  general  laugh  followed  this  sally,  and  the  Reverend 
Superior  went  off  merrily,  as  he  hastened  to  catch  up  with 
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the  Governor,  who  had  moved  on  to  another  point  in  the 
line  of  fortifications. 

Near  the  gate  of  St.  John  they  found  a  couple  of  ladies, 
encouraging  by  their  presence  and  kind  words  a  numerous 
party  of  habitans — one  an  elderly  lady  of  noble  bearing 
and  still  beautiful,  the  rich  and  powerful  feudal  Lady  of  the 
Lordship  or  Seigniory  of  Tilly;  the  other  her  orphan  niece, 
in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  of  surpassing  loveliness — the  fair 
Amelie  de  Repentigny,  who  had  loyally  accompanied  her 
aunt  to  the  capital,  with  all  the  men  of  the  Seigniory  of  Tilly, 
to  assist  in  the  completion  of  its  defences. 

To  features  which  looked  as  if  chiselled  out  of  the  purest 
Parian  marble,  just  flushed  with  the  glow  of  morn,  and  cut 
in  those  perfect  lines  of  proportion  which  nature  only  be¬ 
stows  on  a  few  chosen' favourites  at  intervals  to  show  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  feminine  beauty,  Amelie  de  Repentigny  added  a 
figure  which,  in  its  perfect  symmetry,  looked  smaller  than  it 
really  was,  for  she  was  a  tall  girl;  it  filled  the  eye  and  held 
fast  the  fancy  with  the  charms  of  a  thousand  graces  as  she 
moved  or  stood,  suggestive  of  the  beauty  of  a  tame  fawn, 
that  in  all  its  movements  preserves  somewhat  of  the  coyness 
and  easy  grace  of  its  free  life. 

Her  hair  was  very  dark  and  thick,  matching  her  deep 
liquid  eyes,  that  lay  for  the  most  part  so  quietly  and  rest- 
fully  beneath  their  long  shading  lashes.  Eyes  gentle,  frank, 
and  modest — looking  tenderly  on  all  things  innocent,  fear¬ 
lessly  on  all  things  harmful;  eyes  that  nevertheless  noted 
every  change  of  your  countenance,  and  read  unerringly  your 
meaning  more  from  your  looks  than  from  your  words.  Noth¬ 
ing  seemed  to  hide  itself  from  that  pure,  searching  glance 
when  she  chose  to  look  at  you. 

In  their  depths  you  might  read  the  tokens  of  a  rare  and 
noble  character — a  capability  of  loving  which,  once  en¬ 
kindled  by  a  worthy  object,  might  make  all  things  that 
are  possible  to  devoted  womanhood,  possible  to  this  woman, 
who  would  not  count  her  life  anything  either  for  the  man 
she  loved  or  the  cause  she  espoused.  Amelie  de  Repentigny 
will  not  yield  her  heart  without  her  judgment;  but  when  she 
does,  it  will  be  a  royal  gift — never  to  be  recalled,  never  to 
be  repented  of,  to  the  end  of  her  life. 
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Both  ladies  were  in  mourning,  yet  dressed  with  elegant 
simplicity,  befitting  their  rank  and  position  in  society.  The 
Chevalier  le  Gardeur  de  Tilly  had  fallen  two  years  ago, 
fighting  gallantly  for  his  King  and  country,  leaving  a  child¬ 
less  widow  to  manage  his  vast  domain  and  succeed  him  as 
sole  guardian  of  their  orphan  niece,  Amelie  de  Repentigny, 
and  her  brother  Le  Gardeur,  left  in  infancy  to  the  care  of 
their  noble  relatives,  who  in  every  respect  treated  them  as 
their  own,  and  who,  indeed,  were  the  legal  inheritors  of  the 
Lordship  of  Tilly. 

Only  a  year  ago,  Amelie  had  left  the  ancient  Convent  of 
the  Ursulines,  perfected  in  all  the  graces  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  taught  in  the  famous  cloister  founded  by  Mere  Marie 
de  l’lncarnation,  for  the  education  of  the  daughters  of  New 
France,  generation  after  generation  of  whom  were  trained 
according  to  her  precepts,  in  graces  of  manner,  as  well  as  in 
the  learning  of  the  age — the  latter  might  be  forgotten — the 
former,  never.  As  they  became  the  wives  and  mothers  of 
succeeding  times,  they  have  left  upon  their  descendants  an 
impress  of  politeness  and  urbanity  that  distinguishes  the 
people  of  Canada  to  this  day. 

Of  all  the  crowd  of  fair  eager  aspirants  contending  for 
honours  on  the  day  of  examination  in  the  great  school, 
crowns  had  only  been  awarded  to  Amelie  and  to  Angelique 
des  Meloises;  two  girls  equal  in  beauty,  grace  and  accom¬ 
plishments,  but  unlike  in  character  and  in  destiny.  The  cur¬ 
rents  of  their  lives  ran  smoothly  together  at  the  beginning. 
How  widely  different  was  to  be  the  ending  of  them! 

The  brother  of  Amelie,  Le  Gardeur  de  Repentigny,  was 
her  elder  by  a  year — an  officer  in  the  King’s  service,  hand¬ 
some,  brave,  generous,  devoted  to  his  sister  and  aunt,  but 
not  free  from  some  of  the  vices  of  the  times,  prevalent  among 
the  young  men  of  rank  and  fortune  in  the  colony,  who  in 
dress,  luxury  and  immorality,  strove  to  imitate  the  brilliant, 
dissolute  Court  of  Louis  XV. 

Amelie  passionately  loved  her  brother,  and  endeavoured — 
not  without  success,  as  is  the  way  with  women — to  blind  her¬ 
self  to  his  faults.  She  saw  him  seldom,  however,  and  in  her 
solitary  musings  in  the  far  off  Manor  House  of  Tilly,  she 
invested  him  with  all  the  perfections  he  did  and  did  not 
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possess;  and  turned  a  deaf,  almost  angry  ear,  to  tales  whis¬ 
pered  in  his  disparagement. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  Governor  was  surprised  and  delighted  to  en¬ 
counter  Lady  de  Tilly  and  her  fair  niece,  both  of 
whom  were  well  known  to,  and  highly  esteemed  by 
him.  He  and  the  gentlemen  of  his  suite  saluted  them  with 
profound  respect,  not  unmingled  with  chivalrous  admir¬ 
ation  for  noble,  high-spirited  women. 

“My  honoured  Lady  de  Tilly  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Repentigny,”  said  the  Governor — hat  in  hand — “welcome 
to  Quebec.  It  does  not  surprise,  but  it  does  delight  me 
beyond  measure  to  meet  you  here  at  the  head  of  your  loyal 
censitaires .  But  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  ladies  of  the 
House  of  Tilly  have  turned  out  to  defend  the  King’s  forts 
against  his  enemies.” 

This  he  said  in  allusion  to  the  gallant  defence  of  a  fort 
on  the  wild  Iroquois  frontier,  by  a  former  lady  of  her  house, 
who,  while  her  husband  lay  wounded  within  the  walis, 
assumed  the  command  of  the  garrison,  repulsed  the  savage 
enemy,  and  saved  the  lives  of  all  from  the  fire  and  scalping 
knife. 

“My  Lord  Count!”  replied  the  Lady  with  quiet  dignity, 
“  ’Tis  no  special  merit  of  the  Idouse  of  Tilly  to  be  true  to  its 
ancient  fame.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  But  your  thanks 
are  at  this  time  more  due  to  these  loyal  habitans,  who  have 
so  promptly  obeyed  your  proclamation.  It  is  the  King’s 
corvee  to  restore  the  walls  of  Quebec,  and  no  Canadian  may 
withhold  his  hand  from  it  without  disgrace.” 

“The  Chevalier  la  Corne  de  St.  Luc  will  think  us  two  poor 
women  a  weak  accession  to  the  garrison,”  added  she,  turning 
to  the  Chevalier  and  cordially  offering  her  hand  to  the  brave 
old  officer  who  had  been  the  comrade  in  arms  of  her  husband 
and  the  dearest  friend  of  her  family. 

“Good  blood  never  fails,  my  Lady,”  returned  the 
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Chevalier,  warmly  grasping  her  hand,  “you  out  of  place 
here?  No,  no!  You  are  at  home  on  the  ramparts  of 
Quebec,  quite  as  much  as  in  your  own  drawing-room  at 
Tilly.  The  gallant  King  Francis  used  to  say  that  a  Court 
without  ladies,  was  a  year  without  a  spring  and  a  summer 
without  roses.  The  walls  of  Quebec  without  a  Tilly  and  a 
Repentigny  would  be  a  bad  omen  indeed,  worse  than  a 
year  without  a  spring  or  a  summer  without  roses.  But  here 
is  my  dear  goddaughter  Amelie!” 

As  he  spoke  the  old  soldier  embraced  Amelie  and  kissed 
her  cheek  with  fatherly  effusion.  She  was  a  prodigious 
favourite.  “Welcome  Amelie!”  said  he,  “the  sight  of  you  is 
like  flowers  in  June.  What  a  glorious  time  you  have  had, 
growing  taller  and  prettier  every  day,  all  the  time  I  have 
been  sleeping  by  camp  fires  in  the  forests  of  Acadia!  But 
you  girls  are  all  alike;  why  I  hardly  knew  my  own  pretty 
Agathe  when  I  came  home.  The  saucy  minx  almost  kissed 
my  eyes  out,  to  dry  the  tears  of  joy  in  them,  she  said!  But, 
where  is  Le  Gardeur?” 

Amelie  coloured  deeply  and  hesitated  a  moment.  “I  do 
not  know,  godfather!  We  have  not  seen  Le  Gardeur  since 
our  arrival.”  Then  after  a  nervous  silence  she  added:  “I 
have  been  told  that  he  is  at  Beaumanoir,  hunting  with  His 
Excellency  the  Intendant.” 

La  Corne,  seeing  her  embarrassment,  understood  the 
reluctance  of  her  avowal,  and  sympathized  with  it.  An 
angry  light  flashed  beneath  his  shaggy  eyelashes,  but  he 
suppressed  his  thoughts.  He  could  not  help  remarking, 
however,  “With  the  Intendant  at  Beaumanoir!  I  could 
have  wished  Le  Gardeur  in  better  company!  No  good 
can  come  of  his  intimacy  with  Bigot,  Amelie,  you  must  wean 
him  from  it.  He  should  have  been  in  the  city  to  receive  you 
and  the  Lady  de  Tilly.” 

“So  he  doubtless  would  have  been,  had  he  known  of  our 
coming.  We  sent  word,  but  he  was  away  when  our  messen¬ 
ger  reached  the  city.” 

“Well,  well,  goddaughter!  we  shall,  at  any  rate,  soon  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  Le  Gardeur.  The  Intendant  himself 
has  been  summoned  to  attend  a  council  of  war  today. 
Colonel  Philibert  left  an  hour  ago  for  Beaumanoir.” 
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Amelie  gave  a  slight  start  at  the  name.  She  looked  in¬ 
quiringly,  but  did  not  yet  ask  the  question  that  trembled  on 
her  lips. 

“Thanks,  godfather,  for  the  good  news  of  Le  Gardeur’s 
speedy  return.”  Amelie  talked  on,  her  thoughts  but  little 
accompanying  her  words,  as  she  repeated  to  herself  the 
name  of  Philibert.  “Have  you  heard  that  the  Intendant 
wishes  to  bestow  an  important  and  honourable  post  in  the 
Palace  upon  Le  Gardeur — my  brother  wrote  to  the  effect.” 

“An  important  and  honourable  post  in  the  Palace?”  The 
old  soldier  emphasized  the  word  honourable.  “No,  I  had 
not  heard  of  it,  never  expect  to  hear  of  an  honourable  post  in 
the  company  of  Bigot,  Cadet,  Varin,  de  Pean,  and  the  rest 
of  the  scoundrels  of  the  Friponne!  Pardon  me,  dear,  I  do 
not  class  Le  Gardeur  among  them,  far  from  it,  dear  deluded 
boy!  My  best  hope  is  that  Colonel  Philibert  will  find  him 
and  bring  him  clean  and  clear  out  of  their  clutches.” 

The  question  that  had  trembled  on  her  lips  came  out  now. 
For  her  life  she  could  not  have  retained  it  longer. 

“Who  is  Colonel  Philibert,  godfather?”  asked  she,  sur¬ 
prise,  curiosity  and  a  still  deeper  interest  marking  her  voice, 
in  spite  of  all  she  could  do  to  appear  indifferent. 

“Colonel  Philibert?”  repeated  La  Corne.  “Why,  do 
not  you  know?  who,  but  our  young  Pierre  Philibert;  you 
have  not  forgotten  him  surely,  Amelie?  At  any  rate  he 
has  not  forgotten  you.  In  many  a  long  night  by  our 
watch  fires  in  the  forest,  has  Colonel  Philibert  passed  the 
hours  talking  of  Tilly  and  the  dear  friends  he  left  there. 
Your  brother  at  any  rate  will  gratefully  remember  Philibert 
when  he  sees  him.” 

Amelie  blushed  a  little  as  she  replied  somewhat  shyly. 
“Yes,  godfather,  I  remember  Pierre  Philibert  very  well — 
with  gratitude  I  remember  him — but  I  never  heard  him 
called  Colonel  Philibert  before.” 

“Oh,  true!  He  has  been  so  long  absent.  He  left  a  simple 
ensign  en  second  and  returns  a  colonel,  and  has  the  stuff  in 
him  to  make  a  field  marshal !  He  gained  his  rank  where  he 
won  his  glory,  in  Acadia.  A  noble  fellow,  Amelie,  loving  as  a 
woman  to  his  friends;  but  to  his  foes,  stern  as  the  old 
Bourgeois,  his  father,  who  placed  that  tablet  of  the  golden 
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dog  upon  the  front  of  his  house  to  spite  the  Cardinal  they 
say.  The  act  of  a  bold  man  let  what  will  be  the  true  inter¬ 
pretation  of  it.” 

“I  hear  everyone  speak  well  of  the  Bourgeois  Philibert,” 
remarked  Amelie.  “Aunt  de  Tilly  is  ever  enthusiastic  in 
his  commendation.  She  says  he  is  a  true  gentleman,  al¬ 
though  a  trader.” 

“Why,  he  is  noble  by  birth,  if  that  be  needed,  and  has 
got  the  King’s  license  to  trade  in  the  colony  like  some 
other  gentlemen  I  wot  of.  He  was  Count  Philibert  in 
Normandy,  although  he  is  plain  Bourgeois  Philibert  in 
Quebec,  and  a  wise  man  he  is,  too,  for  with  his  ships  and 
his  comptoirs  and  his  ledgers  he  has  traded  himself  into 
being  the  richest  man  in  New  France,  while  we  with  our 
nobility  and  our  swords  have  fought  ourselves  poor,  and 
receive  nothing  but  contempt  from  the  ungrateful  courtiers 
of  Versailles.” 

Their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a  sudden  rush  of 
people,  making  room  for  the  passage  of  the  Regiment  of 
Bearn,  which  composed  part  of  the  garrison  of  Quebec, 
on  their  march  to  their  morning  drill  and  guard  mount¬ 
ing,  bold  dashing  Gascons  in  blue  and  white  uniforms,  tall 
caps  and  long  queues  rollicking  down  their  supple  backs, 
seldom  seen  by  an  enemy. 

Mounted  officers,  laced  and  ruffled,  gaily  rode  in  front. 
Subalterns  with  spontoons  and  sergeants  with  halberts 
dressed  the  long  line  of  glistening  bayonets.  The  drums 
and  fifes  made  the  streets  ring  again,  while  the  men  in  fud 
chorus,  a  gorge  deployee,  chanted  the  gay  refrain  of  La  Belle 
C anadienne ,  in  honour  of  the  lasses  of  Quebec  whose  bright 
eyes  ever  looked  kindly  upon  the  royal  uniform,  and  whose 
sweet  smiles  were  never  withheld  from  the  gallant  soldiers 
wearing  it,  whether  Gaul  or  Briton. 

The  Governor  and  his  suite  had  already  mounted  their 
horses,  which  were  waiting  for  them  at  the  city  gate,  and 
cantered  off  to  the  Esplanade  to  witness  the  review. 

“Come  and  dine  with  us  to-day,”  said  the  Lady  de  Tilly 
to  La  Corne  de  St.  Luc,  as  he  too  bade  the  ladies  a  courteous 
adieu,  and  got  on  horseback  to  ride  after  the  Governor. 

“Many  thanks!  but  I  fear  it  will  be  impossible,  my  lady. 
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The  Council  of  war  meets  at  the  Castle  this  afternoon.  The 
hour  may  be  deferred,  however,  should  Colonel  Philibert 
not  chance  to  find  the  Intendant  at  Beaumanoir,  and  then  I 
might  come;  but  best  not  expect  me.” 

A  slight  conscious  flush  just  touched  the  cheek  of 
Amelie  at  the  mention  of  Colonel  Philibert. 

“But  come  if  possible,  godfather,”  added  she,  “we  hope 
to  have  Le  Gardeur  home  this  afternoon.  He  loves  you  so 
much,  and  I  know  you  have  countless  things  to  say  to  him.” 

Amelie’s  trembling  anxiety  about  her  brother,  made  her 
most  desirous  to  bring  the  powerful  influence  of  La  Corne 
de  St.  Luc  to  bear  upon  him. 

Their  kind  old  godfather  was  regarded  with  filial  rever¬ 
ence  by  both.  Amelie’s  father  dying  on  the  battlefield,  had, 
with  his  latest  breath,  commended  the  care  of  his  children 
to  the  love  and  friendship  of  La  Corne  de  St.  Luc. 

“Well  Amelie,  blessed  are  they  who  do  not  promise  and 
still  perform.  I  must  try  and  meet  my  dear  boy,  so  do  not 
quite  place  me  among  the  impossibles.  Good  bye,  my  lady. 
Good  bye,  Amelie.”  The  old  soldier  gaily  kissed  his  hand 
and  rode  away. 

Amelie  was  thoroughly  surprised,  and  agitated  out  of  all 
composure  by  the  news  of  the  return  of  Pierre  Philibert. 
She  turned  aside  from  the  busy  throng  that  surrounded 
her,  leaving  her  aunt  engaged  in  eager  conversation  with 
the  Bishop  and  Father  de  Berey.  She  sat  down  in  a  quiet 
embrasure  of  the  wall,  and  with  one  hand  resting  her 
drooping  cheek,  a  train  of  reminiscences  flew  across  her 
mind  like  a  flight  of  pure  doves  suddenly  startled  out  of  a 
thicket. 

She  remembered  vividly  Pierre  Philibert  the  friend  and 
fellow  student  of  her  brother.  Lie  spent  so  many  of  his 
holidays  at  the  old  Manor  House  of  Tilly,  when  she,  a 
still  younger  girl,  shared  their  sports,  wove  chaplets  of 
flowers  for  them,  or  on  her  shaggy  pony  rode  with  them 
on  many  a  scamper  through  the  wild  woods  of  the  Seigniory. 
Those  summer  and  winter  vacations  of  the  old  Seminary  of 
Quebec  used  to  be  looked  forward  to  by  the  young  lively 
girl  as  the  brightest  spots  in  the  whole  year,  and  she  grew 
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hardly  to  distinguish  the  affection  she  bore  her  brother  from 
the  regard  in  which  she  held  Pierre  Philibert. 

A  startling  incident  happened  one  day,  that  filled  the 
inmates  of  the  manor  house  with  terror,  followed  by  a  great 
joy,  and  which  raised  Pierre  Philibert  to  the  rank  of  an 
unparalleled  hero  in  the  imagination  of  the  young  girl. 

Her  brother  was  gambolling  carelessly  in  a  canoe,  while 
she  and  Pierre  sat  on  the  bank  watching  him.  The  light 
craft  suddenly  upset.  Le  Gardeur  struggled  for  a  few 
moments  and  sank  under  the  blue  waves  that  look  so 
beautiful  and  are  so  cruel. 

Amelie  shrieked  in  the  wildest  terror  and  in  helpless 
agony,  while  Philibert  rushed  without  hesitation  into  the 
water,  swam  out  to  the  spot  and  dived  with  the  agility  of 
a  beaver.  He  presently  reappeared  bearing  the  inanimate 
body  of  her  brother  to  the  shore.  Plelp  was  soon  obtained 
and  after  long  efforts  to  restore  Le  Gardeur  to  consciousness, 
efforts  which  seemed  to  last  an  age  to  the  despairing  girl, 
they  at  last  succeeded,  and  Le  Gardeur  was  restored  to  the 
arms  of  his  family.  Amelie,  in  a  delirium  of  joy  and  grati¬ 
tude,  ran  to  Philibert,  threw  her  arms  round  him  and  kissed 
him  again  and  again,  pledging  her  eternal  gratitude  to  the 
preserver  of  her  brother,  and  vowing  that  she  would  pray 
for  him  to  her  life’s  end. 

Soon  after  that  memorable  event  in  her  young  life,  Pierre 
Philibert  was  sent  to  the  great  military  schools  in  France, 
to  study  the  art  of  war,  with  a  view  to  entering  the  King’s 
service;  while  Amelie  was  placed  in  the  Convent  of  the 
Ursulines  to  be  perfected  in  all  the  knowledge  and  accom¬ 
plishments  of  a  lady  of  highest  rank  in  the  colony. 

Despite  the  cold  shade  of  a  cloister,  where  the  ideal  of  a 
lover  is  forbidden  to  enter,  the  image  of  Pierre  Philibert  did 
intrude,  and  became  inseparable  from  the  recollection  of  her 
brother  in  the  mind  of  Amelie.  He  mingled  as  the  fairy 
prince  in  the  day  dreams  and  bright  imaginings  of  the  young 
poetic  girl.  She  had  vowed  to  pray  for  him  to  her  life’s  end, 
and  in  pursuance  of  her  vow  added  a  golden  bead  to  her 
chaplet  to  remind  her  of  her  duty  in  praying  for  the  safety 
and  happiness  of  Pierre  Philibert. 
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But  in  the  quiet  life  of  the  cloister,  Amelie  heard  little 
of  the  storms  of  war  upon  the  frontier,  and  down  in  the 
far  valleys  of  Acadia.  She  had  not  followed  the  career  of 
Pierre  from  the  military  school  to  the  camp  and  the  battle¬ 
field,  nor  knew  of  his  rapid  promotion  to  a  high  command 
in  his  native  colony. 

Her  surprise,  therefore,  was  extreme  when  she  learned 
that  the  boy  companion  of  her  brother  and  herself  was  no 
other  than  the  renowned  Colonel  Philibert,  Aide-de-Camp 
of  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General. 

There  was  no  cause  for  shame  in  it;  but  her  heart  was 
suddenly  illuminated  by  a  flash  of  introspection.  She  became 
painfully  conscious  how  much  Pierre  Philibert  had  occupied 
her  thoughts  for  years,  and  now  all  at  once  she  knew  he  was 
a  man  and  a  great  and  noble  one.  She  was  thoroughly  per¬ 
plexed  and  half  angry.  She  questioned  herself  sharply,  as  if 
running  thorns  into  her  flesh,  to  inquire  whether  she  had 
failed  in  the  least  point  of  maidenly  modesty  and  reserve, 
in  thinking  so  much  of  him;  and  the  more  she  questioned 
herself  the  more  agitated  she  grew  under  her  self-accusation. 
Her  temples  throbbed  violently.  She  hardly  dared  lift  her 
eyes  from  the  ground,  lest  some  one,  even  a  stranger,  she 
thought,  might  see  her  confusion  and  read  its  cause.  “Sancta 
Maria  ”  she  murmured,  pressing  her  bosom  with  both  hands, 
“calm  my  soul  with  thy  divine  peace,  for  I  know  not  what 
to  do!” 

While  Amelie  sat  thinking  over  the  strange  chances  of 
the  morning,  a  sudden  whirl  of  wheels  drew  her  attention. 
A  gay  caleche,  drawn  by  two  spirited  horses,  en  fleche, 
dashed  through  the  gateway  of  St.  John,  and,  wheeling 
swiftly  towards  Amelie,  suddenly  halted.  A  young  lady, 
attired  in  the  gayest  fashion  of  the  period,  throwing  the 
reins  to  the  groom,  sprang  out  of  the  caleche  with  the  ease 
and  elasticity  of  an  antelope.  She  ran  up  the  rampart  to 
Amelie  with  a  glad  cry  of  recognition,  repeating  her  name 
in  a  clear  musical  voice,  which  Amelie  at  once  knew  be¬ 
longed  to  no  other  than  the  gay,  beautiful  Angelique  des 
Meloises.  The  newcomer  embraced  Amelie  and  kissed  her 
with  warmest  expressions  of  joy  at  meeting  her  thus  unex¬ 
pectedly  in  the  city.  She  had  learned  that  Lady  de  Tilly 
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had  returned  to  Quebec,  she  said,  and  she  had,  therefore, 
taken  the  earliest  opportunity  to  find  out  her  dear  friend  and 
schoolfellow,  to  tell  her  all  the  doings  in  the  city. 

“It  is  kind  of  you,  Angelique,”  replied  Amelie,  returning 
her  caress  warmly,  but  without  effusion.  “We  have  simply 
come  with  our  people  to  assist  in  the  King’s  corvee.  When 
that  is  done  we  shall  return  to  Tilly.  I  felt  sure  I  should 
meet  you,  and  thought  I  should  know  you  again  easily, 
which  I  hardly  do.  How  you  are  changed,  for  the  better,  I 
should  say,  since  you  left  off  conventional  cap  and  costume!” 
Amelie  could  not  but  look  admiringly  on  the  beauty  of  the 
radiant  girl.  “How  handsome  you  have  grown!  but  you 
were  always  that.  We  both  took  the  crown  of  honour  to¬ 
gether,  but  you  would  alone  take  the  crown  of  beauty, 
Angelique.”  Amelie  stood  off  a  pace  or  two  and  looked  at 
her  friend  from  head  to  foot  with  honest  admiration.  “And 
would  deserve  to  wear  it,  too,”  added  she. 

“I  like  to  hear  you  say  that,  Amelie.  I  should  prefer  the 
crown  of  beauty  to  all  other  crowns!  You  half  smile  at  that, 
but  I  must  tell  the  truth,  even  if  you  do.  But  you  were 
always  a  truth-teller,  you  know,  in  the  convent,  and  I  was 
not  so!  Let  us  cease  flatteries.” 

Angelique  felt  highly  flattered  by  the  praise  of  Amelie 
whom  she  had  sometimes  condescended  to  envy  for  her 
graceful  figure  and  lovely  expressive  features. 

The  spoiled  and  petted  child  of  the  brave,  careless 
Renaud  d’Averne  des  Meloises,  of  an  ancient  family  in  the 
Nivernois,  Angelique  grew  up  a  motherless  girl,  clever 
above  most  of  her  companions,  conscious  of  superior 
charms,  always  admired  and  flattered,  and,  since  she  left 
the  convent,  worshipped  as  the  idol  of  the  gay  gallants 
of  the  city,  and  the  despair  and  envy  of  her  own  sex.  She 
was  a  born  sovereign  of  men,  and  she  felt  it.  It  was  her 
divine  right  to  be  preferred.  She  trod  the  earth  with  dainty 
feet,  and  a  step  aspiring  as  that  of  the  fair  Louise  de  la 
Valliere  when  she  danced  in  the  royal  ballet  in  the  forest  of 
Fontainebleau  and  stole  a  King’s  heart  by  the  flashes  of  her 
pretty  feet. 

She  was  not  by  nature  bad,  although  vain,  selfish  and 
aspiring.  Her  footstool  was  the  hearts  of  men,  and  upon 
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it  she  set  hard  her  beautiful  feet,  indifferent  to  the  anguish 
caused  by  her  capricious  tyranny.  She  was  cold  and  calcul¬ 
ating  under  the  warm  passions  of  a  voluptuous  nature. 
Although  many  might  believe  they  had  won  the  favour,  none 
felt  sure  they  had  gained  the  love  of  this  fair  capricious  girl. 

*  *  * 

Amelie  and  Angelique  talk  together  of  their  happy  days  of 
companionship  as  school-girls  in  the  Convent  of  the  Ursn - 
lines  and  of  some  of  the  many  things  which  have  happened 
since.  Amelie  is  eager  to  know  what  is  taking  place  in  the 
social  life  of  Quebec  and  her  companion  is  only  too  well 
able  to  enlighten  her.  She  forthwith  tells  of  her  own  con¬ 
quests,  defeats  and  hopes,  and  recites  much  of  the  scandal 
of  the  season.  To  the  utter  amazement  of  Amelie  she 
declares  that  she  is  determined  to  win  the  new  Intendant 
Bigot,  but  is  much  troubled  because  she  has  learned  that 
he  has  a  beautiful  girl,  Caroline,  as  his  willing  prisoner  in 
the  Chateau  of  Beaumanoir  in  the  C harlesbourg  wood. 
There  is  a  mystery  about  the  girl  which  Angelique  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  solve  and  she  asks  Amelie  to  question  her  brother, 
Le  Gardeur,  who  has  recently  become  a  boon  companion  of 
the  Intendant,  about  her.  Knowing  Angelique’ s  unworthy 
ambition  Amelie  absolutely  refuses. 

CHAPTER  IV 

THE  patience  of  Master  Jean  Le  Nocher,  the  sturdy 
ferryman,  had  been  severely  tried  for  a  few  days 
back,  passing  the  troops  of  habitans  over  the  St. 
Charles  to  the  city  of  Quebec.  Being  on  the  King’s  corvee 
they  claimed  the  privilege  of  all  persons  in  the  royal  service. 
They  travelled  toll-free,  and  paid  Jean  with  a  nod  or  a 
jest  in  place  of  the  small  coin  which  that  worthy  used  to 
exact  on  ordinary  occasions. 

This  morning  had  begun  auspiciously  for  Jean’s  temper, 
however.  A  King’s  officer,  on  a  grey  charger,  had  just 
crossed  the  ferry;  and  without  claiming  the  exemption  from 
toll  which  was  the  right  of  all  wearing  the  King’s  uniform, 
the  officer  had  paid  Jean  more  than  his  fee  in  solid  coin,  and 
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rode  on  his  way  after  a  few  kind  words  to  the  ferryman  and 
a  polite  salute  to  his  wife  Babet,  who  stood  courtesying  at 
the  door  of  their  cottage. 

“A  noble  gentleman  that,  and  a  real  one!”  exclaimed  Jean 
to  his  buxom  pretty  wife,  “and  as  generous  as  a  prince!  See 
what  he  has  given  me.”  Jean  flipped  up  a  piece  of  silver 
admiringly  and  threw  it  into  the  apron  of  Babet,  which  she 
spread  out  to  catch  it. 

Babet  rubbed  the  silver  piece  caressingly  between  her 
fingers  and  upon  her  cheek.  “It  is  easy  to  see  that  hand¬ 
some  officer  is  from  the  Castle,”  said  Babet,  “and  not  from 
the  Palace — and  so  nice  looking  he  is,  too,  with  such  a 
sparkle  in  his  eye  and  a  pleasant  smile  on  his  mouth.  He 
is  as  good  as  he  looks  or  I  am  no  judge  of  men.” 

“And  you  are  an  excellent  judge  of  men,  I  know, 
Babet,”  he  replied,  “or  you  would  never  have  taken  me!” 
Jean  chuckled  richly  over  his  own  wit,  to  which  Babet 
nodded  lively  approval.  “Yes,  I  know  a  hawk  from  a 
handsaw,”  replied  Babet,  “and  a  woman  who  is  as  wise  as 
that  will  never  mistake  a  gentleman,  Jean!  I  have  not  seen 
a  handsomer  officer  than  that  in  seven  years!” 

“He  is  a  pretty  fellow  enough,  I  dare  say,  Babet.  Who 
can  he  be?  He  rides  like  a  field  marshal,  too,  and  that  grey 
horse  has  ginger  in  his  heels!”  remarked  Jean,  as  the  officer 
was  riding  at  a  rapid  gallop  up  the  long  white  road  of 
Charlesbourg.  “He  is  going  to  Beaumanoir  belike  to  see  the 
Royal  Intendant,  who  has  not  returned  yet  from  his  hunting 
party.” 

“Whither  they  went  three  days  ago,  to  enjoy  themselves 
in  the  chase  and  drink  themselves  blind  in  the  Chateau, 
while  everybody  else  is  summoned  to  the  city  to  work  upon 
the  walls!”  replied  Babet,  scornfully.  “I’ll  be  bound  that 
officer  has  gone  to  order  the  gay  gallants  of  the  Friponne 
back  to  the  city  to  take  their  share  of  work  with  honest 
people.” 

“Ah!  the  Friponne!  The  Friponne!”  ejaculated  Jean. 
“The  foul  fiend  fly  away  with  the  Friponne!  My  ferry 
boat  is  laden  every  day  with  the  curses  of  the  habitans  re¬ 
turning  from  the  Friponne,  where  they  cheat  worse  than  a 
Basque  peddler,  and  without  a  grain  of  politeness!” 
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The  Friponne,  as  it  was  styled  in  popular  parlance,  was 
the  immense  magazine  established  by  the  Grand  Company 
of  traders  in  New  France.  It  claimed  a  monopoly  in  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  all  imports  and  exports  in  the  colony. 
Its  privileges  were  based  upon  royal  ordinances  and  decrees 
of  the  Intendant  and  its  rights  enforced  in  the  most 
arbitrary  manner — and  to  the  prejudice  of  every  other 
mercantile  interest  in  the  colony.  As  a  natural  consequence 
it  was  cordially  hated,  and  richly  deserved  the  maledictions 
which  generally  accompanied  the  mention  of  the  Friponne 
— the  swindle— a  rough  and  ready  epithet,  which  sufficiently 
indicated  the  feeling  of  the  people  whom  it  at  once  cheated 
and  oppressed. 

“They  say,  Jean,” — continued  Babet,  her  mind  running 
in  a  very  practical  and  womanly  way  upon  the  price  of 
commodities,  and  good  bargains — “they  say,  Jean,  that  the 
Bourgeois  Philibert  will  not  give  in  like  other  merchants. 
He  sets  the  Intendant  at  defiance  and  continues  to  buy  and 
sell  in  his  own  comptoir  as  he  has  always  done  in  spite  of 
the  Friponne.” 

“Yes,  Babet!  that  is  what  they  say.  But  I  would  rather 
he  stood  in  his  own  shoes  than  I  in  them,  if  he  is  to  fight 
this  Intendant — who  is  a  Tartar  they  say.” 

“Pshaw,  Jean!  you  have  less  courage  than  a  woman.  All 
the  women  are  on  the  side  of  the  good  Bourgeois!  He  is  an 
honest  merchant — sells  cheap  and  cheats  nobody.”  Babet 
looked  down  very  complacently  upon  her  new  gown,  which 
had  been  purchased  at  a  great  bargain  at  the  magazine  of 
the  Bourgeois.  She  felt  rather  the  more  inclined  to  take 
this  view  of  the  question,  inasmuch  as  Jean  had  grumbled, 
just  a  little — he  would  not  do  more — at  his  wife’s  vanity  in 
buying  a  gay  dress  of  French  fabric,  like  a  city  dame — 
while  all  the  women  of  the  parish  were  wearing  homespun, 
— grogram,  or  linsey-woolsey, — whether  at  church  or  market. 

“They  say  the  King  has  long  hands,  but  this  Intendant 
has  claws  longer  than  Satan.  There  will  be  trouble  by  and 
by  at  the  Golden  Dog — mark  that,  Babet!  It  was  only  the 
other  day  the  Intendant  was  conversing  with  the  Sieur  Cadet 
as  they  crossed  the  ferry.  They  forgot  me,  or  thought  I  did 
not  hear  them;  but  I  had  my  ears  open,  as  I  always  have. 
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I  heard  something  said  and  I  hope  no  harm  will  come  to  the 
good  Bourgeois,  that  is  all!” 

“I  don’t  know  where  Christian  folk  would  deal  if  any¬ 
thing  happened  to  him,”  said  Babet  reflectively.  “We  always 
get  civility  and  good  pennyworths  at  the  Golden  Dog.  Some 
o'f  the  lying  cheats  of  the  Friponne  talked  in  my  hearing  one 
day  about  his  being  a  Huguenot.  But  how  can  that  be,  Jean, 
when  he  gives  the  best  weight  and  the  longest  measure  of 
any  merchant  in  Quebec?  Religion  is  just  a  yard  wand,  that 
is  my  belief,  Jean!” 

Jean  rubbed  his  head  with  a  perplexed  air — “I  do  not 
know  whether  he  is  a  Huguenot — nor  what  a  Huguenot  is. 
The  Cure  one  day  said  he  was  a  Jansenist  on  all  fours, 
which  I  presume  is  the  same  thing,  Babet — and  it  does  not 
concern  you  or  me.  But  a  merchant  who  is  a  gentleman,  and 
kind  to  poor  folk,  and  gives  just  measure  and  honest  weight, 
speaks  truth  and  harms  nobody,  is  Christian  enough  for 
me.  A  Bishop  could  not  trade  more  honestly,  and  the  word 
of  the  Bourgeois  is  as  reliable  as  a  King’s.” 

“The  Cure  may  call  the  Bourgeois  what  he  likes,”  replied 
Babet,  “but  there  is  not  another  Christian  in  the  city  if  the 
good  Bourgeois  be  not  one;  and,  next  the  church,  there  is 
not  a  house  in  Quebec  better  known  or  better  liked  by  all 
the  habitans,  than  the  Golden  Dog;  and  such  bargains,  too, 
as  one  gets  there!” 

“Ay,  Babet;  a  good  bargain  settles  many  a  knotty  point 
with  a  woman.” 

“And  with  a  man,  too,  if  he  is  wise  enough  to  let  his  wife 
do  his  marketing  as  you  do,  Jean!  But  whom  have  we  here?” 
Babet  set  her  arms  akimbo  and  gazed. 

A  number  of  hardy  fellows  came  down  towards  the  ferry 
to  seek  a  passage. 

“They  are  honest  habitans  of  Ste.  Annes,”  replied  Jean. 
“I  know  them;  they,  too,  are  on  the  King’s  corvee,  and 
travel  free,  every  man  of  them!  So  I  must  cry  vive  le  Roi! 
and  pass  them  over  to  the  city.  It  is  like  a  holiday  when 
one  works  for  nothing!” 

Jean  stepped  nimbly  into  his  boat,  followed  by  the  rough 
country  fellows,  who  amused  themselves  by  joking  at  Jean 
Le  Nocher’s  increasing  trade,  and  the  need  of  putting  on  an 
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extra  boat  these  stirring  times.  Jean  put  a  good  face  upon 
it,  laughed  and  retorted  their  quips,  and,  plying  the  oars, 
stoutly  performed  his  part  in  the  King’s  corvee  by  safely 
landing  them  on  the  other  shore. 

Meantime  the  officer  who  had  lately  crossed  the  ferry  rode 
rapidly  up  the  long,  straight  highway  that  led  up  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain  to  a  cluster  of  white  cottages,  and  an 
old  church,  surmounted  by  a  belfry  whose  sweet  bells  were 
ringing  melodiously  in  the  fresh  air  of  the  morning. 

The  wide,  open  fields  of  meadow,  and  corn  fields, 
ripening  for  harvest,  stretched  far  away,  unbroken  by 
hedge  or  fence.  Slight  ditches  or  banks  of  turf,  covered  with 
nests  of  violets,  ferns  and  wild  flowers  of  every  hue,  separ¬ 
ated  contiguous  fields.  No  other  division  seemed  necessary 
in  the  mutual  good  neighbourhood  that  prevailed  among  the 
colonists,  whose  fashion  of  agriculture  had  been  brought, 
with  many  hardy  virtues,  from  the  old  plains  of  Normandy. 

White  walled,  red-roofed  cottages,-  or  more  substantial 
farm  houses,  stood  conspicuously  in  the  green  fields  or 
peered  out  of  embowering  orchards.  Their  casements  were 
open  to  catch  the  balmy  air,  while  in  not  a  few  the  sound 
of  clattering  hoofs  on  the  hard  road  drew  fair  faces  to  the 
window  or  door,  to  look  inquisitively  after  the  officer  wearing 
the  white  plume  in  his  military  chapeau,  as  he  dashed  by 
on  the  gallant  grey. 

Those  who  caught  sight  of  him  saw  a  man  worth 
seeing — tall,  deep-chested,  and  erect.  His  Norman  features 
without  being  perfect  were  handsome  and  manly.  Steel 
blue  eyes,  solidly  set  under  a  broad  forehead,  looked  out 
searchingly  yet  kindly,  while  his  well-formed  chin  and  firm 
lips  gave  an  air  of  resolution  to  his  whole  look  that  ac¬ 
corded  perfectly  with  the  brave  loyal  character  of  Colonel 
Philibert.  He  wore  the  royal  uniform.  His  auburn  hair 
he  wore  tied  with  a  black  ribbon.  His  good  taste  discarded 
perukes  and  powder  although  very  much  in  fashion  in 
those  days. 

It  was  long  since  he  had  travelled  on  the  highway  of 
Charlcsbourg,  and  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  beauty  of 
the  road  he  traversed.  But  behind  him,  as  he  knew,  lay  a 
magnificent  spectacle,  the  sight  of  the  promontory  of 
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Quebec,  crowned  with  its  glorious  fortifications  and  replete 
with  the  proudest  memories  of  North  America.  More  than 
once  the  young  soldier  turned  his  steed  and  halted  a 
moment  or  two  to  survey  the  scene  with  enthusiastic 
admiration.  It  was  his  native  city,  and  the  thought  that  it 
was  threatened  by  the  national  enemy  roused  him  like  an 
insult  offered  to  the  mother  that  bore  him.  He  rode  onward 
more  than  ever  impatient  of  delay,  and  not  till  he  passed  a 
cluster  of  elm  trees  which  reminded  him  of  an  adventure  of 
his  youth,  did  the  sudden  heat,  caused  by  the  thought  of 
the  threatened  invasion,  pass  away. 

Under  these  trees  he  remembered  that  he,  and  his  school 
companion  Le  Gardeur  de  Repentigny  had  once  taken  refuge 
during  a  violent  storm.  The  tree  they  stood  under  was 
shattered  by  a  thunderbolt.  They  were  both  stunned  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  knew  they  had  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  death.  Neither  of  them  ever  forgot  it. 

A  train  of  thoughts,  never  long  absent  from  the  mind 
of  Philibert,  started  up  vividly  at  the  sight  of  these  trees. 
His  memory  flew  back  to  Le  Gardeur  and  the  manor  house 
of  Tilly,  and  the  fair  young  girl  who  captivated  his  boyish 
fancy,  and  filled  his  youth  with  dreams  of  glorious  achieve¬ 
ments,  to  win  her  smiles  and  do  her  honour.  Among  a 
thousand  pictures  of  her  hung  up  in  his  mind  and  secretly 
worshipped,  he  loved  that  which  presented  her  likeness 
on  that  day  when  he  saved  her  brother’s  life,  and  she  kissed 
him  in  a  passion  of  joy  and  gratitude,  vowing  she  would 
pray  for  him  to  the  end  of  her  life. 

His  love  for  Amelie  de  Repentigny  had  grown  in  secret. 
Its  roots  reached  down  to  the  very  depths  of  his  being. 
It  mingled  consciously  with  all  his  motives  and  plans  of 
life,  and  yet  his  hopes  were  not  sanguine.  Years  of  absence, 
he  remembered,  work  forgetfulness.  New  ties  and  associa¬ 
tions  might  have  wiped  out  the  memory  of  him  in  the  mind 
of  a  young  girl  fresh  to  society  and  its  delights.  He  exper¬ 
ienced  a  disappointment  in  not  finding  her  in  the  city  upon 
his  return  a  few  days  ago,  and  the  state  of  the  colony  and 
the  stress  of  military  duty  had  so  far  prevented  his  renewing 
his  acquaintance  with  the  manor  house  of  Tilly.  (He  was 
now  approaching  Charlesbourg.) 
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The  old-fashioned  hostelry  of  the  Couronne  de  France 
with  its  high-pitched  roof,  pointed  gables,  and  broad  gallery 
stood  directly  opposite  the  rustic  church  and  tall  belfry  of 
Charlesbourg,  not  as  a  rival,  but  as  a  sort  of  adjunct  to  the 
sacred  edifice.  The  sign  of  the  crown,  bright  with  gilding, 
swung  from  the  low,  projecting  arm  of  a  maple  tree,  thick  1 
with  shade  and  rustling  with  the  beautiful  leaves  of  the 
emblem  of  Canada.  A  few  rustic  seats  under  the  cool  maple  j 
were  usually  occupied,  toward  the  close  of  the  day,  or  about 
the  ringing  of  the  Angelus,  by  a  little  gathering  of  parish¬ 
ioners  from  the  village,  talking  over  the  news  of  the  day,  j 
the  progress  of  the  war,  the  ordinances  of  the  Intendant,  or 
the  exactions  of  the  Friponne. 

This  morning,  however,  all  was  very  quiet  round  the 
old  inn.  The  birds  were  singing  and  the  bees  humming  in 
the  pleasant  sunshine.  The  house  looked  clean  and  tidy, 
and  no  one  was  to  be  seen  except  three  persons  bending  over 
a  table,  with  their  heads  close  together  deeply  absorbed 
in  whatever  business  they  were  engaged  in.  Two  of  these 
persons  were  Dame  Bedard,  the  sharp  landlady  of  the 
Crown  of  France,  and  her  no  less  sharp  and  pretty 
daughter,  Zoe.  The  third  person  of  the  trio  was  an  old 
alert-looking  little  man  writing  at  the  table  as  if  for  very 
life.  He  wore  a  tattered  black  robe,  shortened  at  the  knee, 
to  facilitate  walking,  a  frizzled  wig  looking  as  if  it  had  been 
dressed  with  a  currycomb,  a  pair  of  black  breeches,  well 
patched  with  various  colours,  and  gamaches  of  brown 
leather,  such  as  the  habitans  wore,  completed  his  odd  attire, 
and  formed  the  professional  costume  of  Master  Pothier  dit 
Robin,  the  travelling  notary,  one  of  that  not  unuseful  order 
of  itinerants  of 'the  law,  which  flourished  under  the  old 
regime  in  New  France. 

Upon  the  table  near  him  stood  a  black  bottle,  an  empty 
trencher  and  a  thick  scatter  of  crumbs,  showing  that  the  old 
notary  had  despatched  a  hearty  breakfast  before  commenc-  ’ 
ing  his  present  work  of  the  pen. 

A  hairy  knapsack  lay  open  upon  the  table  near  his  elbow, 
disclosing  some  bundles  of  dirty  papers  tied  up  with  red 
tape;  a  tattered  volume  or  two  of  the  Coutume  de  Paris ,  and 
little  more  than  the  covers  of  an  odd  tome  of  Pothier,  his 
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great  namesake  and  prime  authority  in  the  law.  Some  linen, 
dirty  and  ragged  as  his  law  papers,  was  crammed  into  his 
knapsack  with  them.  But  that  was  neither  here  nor  there  in 
the  estimation  of  the  habitans,  so  long  as  his  law  smelt  strong 
in  the  nostrils  of  their  opponents  in  litigation.  They  rather 
prided  themselves  upon  the  roughness  of  their  travelling 
notary. 

The  reputation  of  Master  Pothier  dit  Robin  was,  of 
course,  very  great  among  the  habitans,  as  he  travelled  from 
parish  to  parish,  and  from  Seigniory  to  Seigniory,  drawing 
bills  and  hypothecations,  marriage  contracts  and  last  wills 
and  testaments  for  the  peasantry,  who  had  a  genuine 
Norman  predilection  for  law  and  chicanery,  and  a  respect 
amounting  to  veneration  for  written  documents,  red-tape 
and  sealing-wax.  Master  Pothier’s  acuteness  in  picking 
holes  in  the  actes  of  a  rival  notary  was  only  surpassed  by 
the  elaborate  intricacy  of  his  own,  which  he  boasted,  not 
without  reason,  would  puzzle  the  parliament  of  Paris  and 
confound  the  ingenuity  of  the  sharpest  advocates  of  Rouen. 
Master  Pothier’s  actes  were  as  full  of  embryo  disputes  as  a 
fig  is  full  of  seeds,  and  usually  kept  all  parties  in  hot  water 
and  litigation  for  the  rest  of  their  days.  If  he  did  happen 
now  and  then  to  settle  a  dispute  between  neighbours  he 
made  ample  amends  for  it  by  setting  half  the  rest  of  the 
parish  by  the  ears. 

Master  Pothier’s  nose,  sharp  and  fiery  as  if  dipped  in  red 
ink,  almost  touched  the  sheet  of  paper  on  the  table  before 
him,  as  he  wrote  down  from  the  dictation  of  Dame  Bedard 
the  articles  of  a  marriage  contract  between  her  pretty 
daughter,  Zoe,  and  Antoine  la  Chance,  the  son  of  a  comfort¬ 
able  but  keen  widow  of  Beauport. 

“Yes,  Master  Pothier,  and  I  have  promised  Zoe  a  three 
days’  wedding,  which  will  make  her  the  envy  of  all  the 
parish  of  Charlesbourg.  The  Seigneur  has  consented  to 
give  her  away  in  place  of  her  poor  defunct  father;  and 
when  he  does  that,  he  is  sure  to  stand  godfather  for  all  the 
children,  with  a  present  for  every  one  of  them!  I  shall 
invite  you  too,  Master  Pothier!” 

Master  Pothier  pricked  up  his  ears,  till  they  fairly  raised 
the  wig,  at  the  prospect  of  a  three  days’  wedding  at  the 
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Crown  of  France.  He  began  an  elaborate  reply,  when  a 
horse’s  tramp  broke  in  upon  them,  and  Colonel  Philibert 
wheeled  up  to  the  door  of  the  hostelry. 

Master  Pothier,  seeing  an  officer  in  the  King’s  uniform, 
rose  on  the  instant  and  saluted  him  with  a  profound  bow, 
while  Dame  Bedard  and  Zoe,  standing  side  by  side, 
dropped  their  lowest  courtesy  to  the  handsome  gentleman, 
as,  with  woman’s  glance,  they  saw  in  a  moment  he  was. 

Philibert  returned  their  salute  courteously,  as  he  halted 
his  horse  in  front  of  Dame  Bedard.  “Madame!”  said  he, 
“I  thought  I  knew  all  roads  about  Charlesbourg,  but  I 
have  either  forgotten  or  they  have  changed  the  road  through 
the  forest  to  Beaumanoir.  It  is  surely  altered  from  what 
it  was.” 

“Your  honour  is  right,”  answered  Dame  Bedard,  “the 
Intendant  has  opened  a  new  road  through  the  forest.” 

“I  thought  it  must  be  so,”  replied  Philibert,  “you  are 
the  landlady  of  the  Crown  of  France,  I  presume?”  Dame 
Bedard  carried  it  on  her  face  as  plainly  marked  as  the  royal 
emblem  on  the  sign  over  her  head. 

“Yes,  your  honour,  I  am  widow  Bedard  at  your  service, 
and  I  hope,  keep  as  good  a  hostelry  as  your  honour  will  find 
in  the  colony.  Will  your  honour  alight  and  take  a  cup  of 
wine,  such  as  I  keep  for  guests  of  quality?” 

“Thanks,  Madame  Bedard,  I  am  in  haste;  I  must  find  the 
way  to  Beaumanoir.  Can  you  not  furnish  me  a  guide,  for  I 
like  not  to  lose  time  by  missing  my  way?” 

“A  guide,  Sir!  The  men  are  all  in  the  city  on  the  King’s 
corvee;  Zoe  could  show  you  the  way  easily  enough.”  Zoe  I 
twitched  her  mother’s  arm  nervously,  as  a  hint  not  to  say 
too  much.  She  felt  flattered  and  fluttered,  too,  at  the  thought 
of  guiding  the  strange,  handsome  gentleman  through  the 
forest,  and  already  the  question  shot  through  her  fancy, 
“what  might  come  of  it?  Such  things  have  happened  in 
stories!”  Poor  Zoe!  she  was  for  a  few  seconds  unfaithful  to 
the  memory  of  Antoine  la  Chance.  But  Dame  Bedard 
settled  all  surmises  by  turning  to  Master  Pothier  who  stood 
stiff  and  upright  as  became  a  limb  of  the  law.  “Here  is 
Master  Pothier,  your  honour,  who  knows  every  highway  and 
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byway  in  ten  seigniories.  He  will  guide  your  honour  to 
Beaumanoir.” 

“As  easy  as  take  a  fee  or  enter  a  process,  your  honour,” 
remarked  Master  Pothier,  whose  odd  figure  had  several 
times  drawn  the  criticizing  eye  of  Colonel  Philibert. 

“A  fee!  ah!  you  belong  to  the  law  then,  my  good  friend? 
I  have  known  many  advocates, — ”  but  Philibert  stopped; 
he  was  too  good  natured  to  finish  his  sentence. 

“You  never  saw  one  like  me,  your  honour  was  going  to  say. 
True  you  never  did.  I  am  Master  Pothier  dit  Robin,  the 
poor  travelling  notary  at  your  honour’s  service,  ready  to 
draw  you  a  bond,  frame  an  acte  de  convention  matrimoniale 
or  write  your  last  will  and  testament  with  any  notary  in  New 
France.  I  can,  moreover,  guide  your  honour  to  Beaumanoir 
as  easy  as  drink  your  health  in  a  cup  of  Cognac.” 

Philibert  could  not  but  smile  at  the  travelling  notary,  and 
thought  to  himself,  “too  much  Cognac  already  at  the  end 
of  that  nose  of  yours,  my  friend!” 

“But  how  will  you  go,  friend?”  asked  Philibert,  looking 
down  at  Master  Pothier’s  gamaches ;  “you  don’t  look  like  a 
fast  walker?” 

“Oh,  your  honour,”  interrupted  Dame  Bedard,  impatient¬ 
ly,  for  Zoe  had  been  twitching  her  hard  to  let  her  go.  “Master 
Pothier  can  ride  the  old  sorrel  nag,  that  stands  in  the  stable 
eating  its  head  off  for  want  of  hire.  Of  course  your  honour 
will  pay  livery?” 

“Why,  certainly,  Madame,  and  glad  to  do  so.  So  Master 
Pothier  make  haste,  get  the  sorrel  nag,  and  let  us  be  off.” 

“I  will  be  back  in  the  snap  of  a  pen,  or  in  the  time  Dame 
Bedard  can  draw  that  cup  of  Cognac,  your  honour.” 

“Master  Pothier  is  quite  a  personage,  I  see,”  remarked 
Philibert,  as  the  old  notary  shuffled  off  to  saddle  the  nag. 

“Oh,  quite,  your  honour.  When  he  gets  people  into  law 
they  never  can  get  out.  He  is  so  clever,  everybody  says! 
Why,  he  assures  me  that  even  the  Intendant  consults  him 
sometimes  as  they  sit  eating  and  drinking  half  the  night 
together  in  the  buttery  at  the  Chateau !” 

“Really!  I  must  be  careful  what  I  say,”  replied  Philibert, 
laughing,  “or  I  shall  get  into  hot  water!  But  here  he  comes.” 
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As  he  spoke,  Master  Pothier  came  up,  mounted  on  a 
raw-boned  nag,  lank  as  the  remains  of  a  twenty  years’  law 
suit.  Zoe,  at  a  hint  from  the  Colonel,  handed  him  a  cup  of 
Cognac,  which  he  quaffed  without  breathing,  smacking  his 
lips  emphatically  after  it;  he  called  out  to  the  landlady, 
“take  care  of  my  knapsack,  dame!  You  had  better  burn  the 
house  than  lose  my  papers!  Adieu,  Zoe!  study  over  the 
marriage  contract  till  I  return,  and  I  shall  be  sure  of  a  good 
dinner  from  your  pretty  hands.” 

They  set  off  at  a  round  trot.  Colonel  Philibert,  impatient 
to  reach  Beaumanoir,  spurred  on  for  a  while,  hardly  noticing 
the  absurd  figure  of  his  guide,  whose  legs  stuck  out  like  a 
pair  of  compasses  beneath  his  tattered  gown.  His  shaking 
head  threatened  dislodgement  to  hat  and  wig,  while  his 
elbows  churned  at  every  jolt,  making  play  with  the  shuffling 
gait  of  his  spavined  and  wall-eyed  nag. 


CHAPTER  V 

THEY  rode  on  in  silence.  A  little  beyond  the  village 
of  Charlesbourg  they  suddenly  turned  into  the  forest 
of  Beaumanoir,  where  a  well-beaten  track,  practicable 
both  for  carriages  and  horses,  gave  indications  that  the 
resort  of  visitors  to  the  Chateau  was  neither  small  nor 
seldom. 

The  sun’s  rays  scarcely  penetrated  the  sea  of  verdure 
overhead.  The  ground  was  thickly  strewn  with  leaves, 
the  memorials  of  past  summers;  delicate  ferns  clustered 
round  upturned  roots  of  trees;  the  pretty  star-flowers,  dark 
purple  trilliums,  and  St.  John’s  wort  nestled  in  sunny 
spots,  and  the  dark  green  pines  breathed  out  a  resinous 
odour,  fresh  and  invigorating  to  the  passing  rider. 

Colonel  Philibert,  while  his  thoughts  were  for  the  most 
part  fixed  on  the  public  dangers  which  led  to  this  hasty 
visit  of  his  to  the  Chateau  of  Beaumanoir,  had  still  an  eye 
for  the  beauty  of  the  forest,  and  not  a  squirrel  leaping,  or 
a  bird  fluttering  among  the  branches,  escaped  his  notice  as 
he  passed  by.  Still  he  rode  on  rapidly,  and  having  got  fairly 
into  the  road,  soon  outstripped  his  guide. 
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“A  crooked  road  this  to  Beaumanoir,”  remarked  he  at 
length,  drawing  bridle  to  allow  Master  Pothier  to  rejoin 
him.  “It  is  as  mazy  as  the  law.  I  am  fortunate,  I  am  sure, 
in  having  a  sharp  notary  like  you  to  conduct  me  through  it.” 

“Conduct  you!  Your  honour  is  leading  me!  But  the  road 
to  Beaumanoir  is  as  intricate  as  the  best  case  ever  drawn  up 
by  an  itinerant  notary.” 

“You  seldom  ride,  Master  Pothier?”  said  Philibert,  ob¬ 
serving  his  guide  jolting  with  an  audible  grunt  at  every  step 
of  his  awkward  nag. 

“Ride,  your  honour!  N — no!  Dame  Bedard  shall  call  me 
plaisant  Robin  if  she  ever  tempts  me  again  to  mount  her 
livery  horse — ‘if  fools  only  carried  cruppers!’  as  Panurge 
says.” 

“Why,  Master  Pothier?”  Philibert  began  to  be  amused  at 
his  odd  guide. 

“Why  then  I  should  be  able  to  walk  to-morrow — that  is 
all !  This  nag  will  finish  me !  Hunc!  Hand  Hoc!  He  is  fit 
to  be  Satan’s  tutor  at  the  Seminary!  Hoc!  Hand  Hunc!  I 
have  not  declined  my  pronouns  since  I  left  my  accidence  at 
the  High  School  of  Tours — not  till  to-day.  Hunc!  Hand 
Hoc!  I  shall  be  jolted  to  jelly!  Hunc!  Hand  Hoc!” 

Philibert  laughed  at  the  classical  reminiscence  of  his 
guide;  but,  fearing  that  Pothier  might  fall  off  his  horse, 
which  he  straddled  like  a  hay  fork,  he  stopped  to  allow  the 
worthy  notary  to  recover  his  breath  and  temper. 

“I  hope  the  world  appreciates  your  learning  and  talent, 
and  that  it  uses  you  more  gently  than  that  horse  of  yours,” 
remarked  he. 

“Oh,  your  honour!  it  is  kind  of  you  to  rein  up  by  the  way. 
I  find  no  fault  with  the  world  if  it  find  none  with  me.  My 
philosophy  is  this,  that  the  world  is  as  men  make  it.” 

“As  the  old  saying  is: — 

‘To  lend,  or  to  spend,  or  to  give  in, 

’Tis  a  very  good  world  that  we  live  in; 

But  to  borrow,  or  beg,  or  get  a  man’s  own, 

’Tis  the  very  worst  world  that  ever  was  known.’  ” 

“And  you  consider  yourself  in  the  latter  category,  Master 
Pothier?”  Philibert  spoke  doubtingly,  for  a  more  self- 
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complacent  face  than  his  companion’s  he  never  saw — - 
every  wrinkle  trembled  with  mirth:  eyes,  cheeks,  chin,  and 
brows  surrounded  that  jolly  red  nose  of  his  like  a  group  of 
gay  boys  round  a  bonfire. 

“Oh,  I  am  content,  your  honour!  We  notaries  are  privileg¬ 
ed  to  wear  furred  cloaks  in  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  black 
robes  in  the  country  when  we  can  get  them! — Look  here  at 
my  robe  of  dignity!”  He  held  up  the  tattered  tail  of  his 
gown  with  a  ludicrous  air.  “The  profession  of  notary  is 
meat,  drink  and  lodging:  every  man’s  house  is  free  to  me — 
his  bed  and  board  I  share,  and  there  is  neither  wedding, 
christening,  nor  funeral  in  ten  parishes  that  can  go  on  with¬ 
out  me;  Governors  and  Intendants  flourish  and  fall,  but 
Jean  Pothier  dit  Robin,  the  itinerant  notary,  lives  merrily; 
men  may  do  without  bread,  but  they  will  not  live  without 
law — at  least,  in  this  noble,  litigious  New  France  of  ours.” 

“Your  profession  seems  quite  indispensable  then?”  re¬ 
marked  Philibert. 

“Indispensable!  I  should  think  so!  Without  proper  cates 
the  world  would  soon  come  to  an  end,  as  did  Adam’s  happi¬ 
ness  in  Eden,  for  want  of  a  notary.” 

“A  notary,  Master  Pothier?” 

“Yes,  your  honour.  It  is  clear  that  Adam  lost  his  first 
estate  de  usis  et  fructibus  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  simply 
because  there  was  no  notary  to  draw  up  for  him  an  inde¬ 
feasible  lease.  Why,  he  had  not  even  a  bail  a  chaptal  (a 
chattel  mortgage)  over  the  beasts  he  had  himself  named!” 

“Ah!”  replied  Philibert  smiling,  “I  thought  Adam  lost  his 
estate  through  a  cunning  notary,  who  persuaded  his  wife  to 
break  the  lease  he  held;  and  poor  Adam  lost  possession 
because  he  could  not  find  a  second  notary  to  defend  his 
title.” 

“Hum!  that  might  be;  but  judgment  went  by  default,  as  I 
have  read.  It  would  be  different  now.  There  are  notaries 
in  New  France  and  Old,  capable  of  beating  Lucifer  himself 
in  a  process  for  either  soul,  body,  or  estate!  But,  thank 
fortune,  we  are  out  of  this  thick  forest  now.” 

The  travellers  had  reached  the  other  verge  of  the  forest  of 
Beaumanior.  A  broad  plain  dotted  with  clumps  of  fair  trees 
lay  spread  out  in  a  royal  domain,  overlooked  by  a  steep, 
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wooded  mountain.  A  silvery  brook  crossed  by  a  rustic 
bridge  ran  through  the  park.  In  the  centre  was  a  huge 
cluster  of  gardens  and  patriarchal  trees,  out  of  the  midst  of 
which  rose  the  steep  roof,  chimneys,  and  gilded  vanes,  flash¬ 
ing  in  the  sun,  of  the  Chateau  of  Beaumanoir. 

The  Chateau  was  a  long,  heavy  structure  of  stone,  gabled 
and  pointed  in  the  style  of  the  preceding  century — strong 
enough  for  defence,  and  elegant  enough  for  the  abode  of 
the  Royal  Intendant  of  New  France.  It  had  been  built 
some  four-score  years  previously,  by  the  Intendant  Jean 
Talon,  as  a  quiet  retreat  when  tired  with  the  importunities 
of  friends  or  the  persecution  of  enemies,  where  snow-white 
pigeons,  which  fluttered  in  and  out  of  it,  wheeled  in  circles 
round  the  tall  chimney  stacks,  or  strutted,  cooing  and  bowing 
together,  on  the  high  roof  of  the  Chateau,  a  picture  of 
innocence  and  happiness. 

But  neither  happiness  nor  innocence  was  suggested  by 
the  look  of  the  Chateau  itself,  as  it  stood  bathed  in  bright 
sunshine.  Its  great  doors  were  close  shut  in  the  face  of  all 
the  beauty  of  the  world  without.  Its  mullioned  windows, 
that  should  have  stood  wide  open  to  let  in  the  radiance  and 
freshness  of  morning,  were  closely  blinded,  like  eyes  wicked¬ 
ly  shut  against  God’s  light  that  beat  upon  them,  vainly  seek¬ 
ing  entrance. 

Outside  all  was  still,  the  song  of  birds  and  the  rustle  of 
leaves  alone  met  the  ear,  neither  man  nor  beast  was  stirring 
to  challenge  Colonel  Philibert’s  approach;  but  long  ere  he 
reached  the  door  of  the  Chateau,  a  din  of  voices  within,  a 
wild  medley  of  shouts,  song  and  laughter,  a  clatter  of  wine 
cups,  and  pealing  notes  of  violins  struck  him  with  amaze¬ 
ment  and  disgust.  He  distinguished  drunken  voices  singing 
snatches  of  bacchanalian  songs,  while  now  and  then  sten¬ 
torian  mouths  called  for  fresh  brimmers  and  new  toasts 
were  drunk  with  uproarious  applause. 

“In  God’s  name,  what  means  all  this,  Master  Pothier?” 
exclaimed  Philibert,  as  they  hastily  dismounted,  and,  tying 
their  horses  to  a  tree,  entered  the  broad  walk  that  led  to 
the  terrace. 

“That  concert  going  on,  your  honour?”  Master  Pothier 
shook  his  head  in  express  disapproval  and  smiled  to  express 
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his  inborn  sympathy  with  feasting  and  good  fellowship. 
‘‘That,  your  honour,  is  the  heel  of  the  hunt,  the  hanging  up 
of  the  antlers  of  the  stag  by  the  gay  chasseurs  who  are 
visiting  the  Intendant.” 

“A  hunting  party  you  mean?  To  think  that  men  could 
stand  such  brutishness,  even  to  please  the  Intendant.” 

“Stand!  your  honour?  I  wager  my  gown  that  most  of  the 
chasseurs  are  lying  under  the  table  by  this  time,  although 
by  the  noise  they  make,  it  must  be  allowed  there  are  some 
burly  fellows  Upon  their  legs  yet,  who  keep  the  wine  flowing 
like  the  cow  of  Montmorency.” 

“  ’Tis  horrible!  ’tis  damnable!”  Philibert  grew  pale  with 
passion  and  struck  his  thigh  with  his  palm,  as  was  his  wont 
when  very  angry.  “Rioting  in  drunkenness  when  the  colony 
demands  the  cool  head,  the  strong  arm,  and  the  true  heart 
of  every  man  among  us!  Oh,  my  country!  my  dear  country! 
what  fate  is  thine  to  expect  when  men  like  these  are  thy 
rulers?” 

“Your  honour  must  be  a  stranger  in  New  France  or  you 
would  not  express  such  hasty,  honest  sentiments,  upon  the 
Intendant’s  hospitality.  It  is  not  the  fashion  except  among 
plain-spoken  habitans  who  always  talk  downright  Norman.” 
Master  Pothier  looked  approvingly  at  Colonel  Philibert, 
who,  listening  with  indignant  ears,  scarcely  heeded  his  guide. 

“That  is  a  jolly  song,  your  honour,”  continued  Pothier, 
waving  one  hand  in  cadence  to  a  ditty  in  praise  of  wine, 
which  a  loud  voice  was  heard  singing  in  the  Chateau, 
accompanied  by  a  rousing  -chorus  which  startled  the  very 
pigeons  on  the  roof  and  chimney-stacks.  Colonel  Philibert 
recognized  the  song  as  one  he  had  heard  in  the  Quartier 
Latin,  during  his  student  life  in  Paris.  He  fancied  he  recog¬ 
nized  the  voice  also. 

“Pour  des  vins  de  prix 
Vendons  tous  nos  livrcs! 

C’est  peu  d’etre  gris 
Amis,  soyons  ivres! 

Bon. 

La  Faridondaine ! 

Gai. 


La  Faridonde!” 
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A  roar  of  voices  and  a  clash  of  glasses  followed  the  re¬ 
frain.  Master  Pothier’s  eyes  winked  and  blinked  in 
sympathy.  The  old  notary  stood  on  tiptoe,  with  out¬ 
stretched  palms  as  with  ore  rotundo  he  threw  in  a  few  notes 
of  his  own  to  fill  up  the  chorus. 

Philibert  cast  upon  his  guide  a  look  of  scorn,  biting  his 
lip  angrily.  “Go,”  said  he,  “knock  at  the  door — it  needs 
God’s  thunder  to  break  in  upon  that  infamous  orgy — 
say  that  Colonel  Philibert  brings  orders  from  His  Excel¬ 
lency  the  Governor  to  the  Chevalier  Intendant.” 

“And  be  served  with  a  writ  of  ejectment!  Pardon  me! 
Be  not  angry,  sir,”  pleaded  Pothier  supplicatingly.  “I  dare 
not  knock  at  the  door  when  they  are  at  the  devil’s  mass 
inside.  The  valets !  I  know  them  all !  they  would  duck 
me  in  the  brook,  or  drag  me  into  the  hall,  to  make  sport 
for  the  Philistines.  And  I  am  not  much  of  a  Samson, 
your  honour.  I  could  not  pull  the  Chateau  down  upon  their 
heads, — I  wish  I  could!” 

Master  Pothier’s  fears  did  not  appear  ill-grounded  to 
Philibert  as  a  fresh  burst  of  drunken  uproar  assailed  his 
ears.  “Wait  my  return,”  said  he,  “I  will  knock  on  the 
door  myself.”  He  left  his  guide,  ran  up  the  broad  stone 
steps,  and  knocked  loudly  upon  the  door  again  and  again; 
he  tried  it  at  last,  and  to  his  surprise,  found  it  unlatched,  he 
pushed  it  open,  no  servitor  appearing  to  admit  him. 
Colonel  Philibert  went  boldly  in.  A  blaze  of  light  almost 
dazzled  his  eyes.  The  Chateau  was  lit  up  with  lamps  and 
candelabra  in  every  part.  The  bright  rays  of  the  sun  beat 
in  vain  for  admittance  upon  the  closed  doors  and  blinded 
windows;  but  the  splendour  of  midnight  oil  pervaded  the 
interior  of  the  stately  mansion,  making  an  artificial  night 
that  prolonged  the  wild  orgy  of  the  Intendant  into  the 
hours  of  day. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  Chateau  of  Beaumanoir  had,  since  the  advent  of 
the  Intendant  Bigot,  been  the  scene  of  many  a  festive 
revelry  that  matched,  in  bacchanalian  frenzy,  the 
wild  orgies  of  the  Regency,  and  the  present  debaucheries 
of  Croisy  and  the  petits  appartements  of  Versailles.  Its 
splendour,  its  luxury,  its  riotous  feasts,  lasting  without 
intermission  sometimes  for  days,  were  the  themes  of 
wonder  and  disgust  to  the  unsophisticated  people  of  New 
France,  and  of  endless  comparison  between  the  extrava¬ 
gance  of  the  Royal  Intendant  and  the  simple  manners  and 
inflexible  morals  of  the  Governor-General. 

The  great  hall  of  the  Chateau,  the  scene  of  the  gorgeous 
feasts  of  the  Intendant,  was  brilliantly  illuminated  with 
silver  lamps,  glowing  like  ghosts  of  sunlight  as  they  hung 
from  the  lofty  ceiling,  upon  which  was  painted  a  fresco  of 
the  apotheosis  of  Louis  XIV,  where  the  Grand  Monarque 
was  surrounded  by  a  cloud  of  Condes,  Orleanois  and  Bour¬ 
bons  of  near  and  more  remote  consanguinity.  At  the  head 
of  the  room  hung  a  full  length  portrait  of  the  Marquise  de 
Pompadour,  the  mistress  of  Louis  XV,  and  the  friend  and 
patroness  of  the  Intendant  Bigot;  her  bold  voluptuous 
beauty  seemed  well  fitted  to  be  the  presiding  genius  of  his 
house.  The  walls  bore  many  other  paintings  of  artistic  and 
historic  value.  The  King  and  Queen;  the  dark-eyed  Monte- 
span;  the  crafty  Maintenon,  and  the  pensive  beauty  of 
Louise  de  la  Valliere,  the  only  mistress  of  Louis  XIV,  who 
loved  him  for  his  own  sake,  and  whose  portrait,  copied  from 
this  picture,  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Ursulines 
of  Quebec,  where  the  fair  Louise  is  represented  as  Ste.  Thai's 
kneeling  at  prayer  among  the  nuns. 

The  tablet  in  the  great  hall,  a  masterpiece  of  workman¬ 
ship,  stretched  the  length  of  the  hall.  A  massive  gold 
epergne  of  choicest  Italian  art,  the  gift  of  La  Pompadour, 
stood  on  the  centre  of  the  table.  It  represented  Bacchus 
enthroned  on  a  tun  of  wine,  presenting  flowing  cups  to  a 
dance  of  fauns  and  satyrs. 

Silver  cups  of  Venetian  sculpture,  and  goblets  of 
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Bohemian  manufacture,  sparkled  like  stars  upon  the  bril¬ 
liant  table — brimming  over  with  the  gold  and  ruby 
vintages  of  France  and  Spain — or  lay  overturned  amid 
pools  of  wine  that  ran  down  upon  the  velvet  carpet. 
Dishes  of  Parmesan  cheese,  caviare  and  other  provocatives 
to  thirst  stood  upon  the  table,  amid  vases  of  flowers  and 
baskets  of  the  choicest  fruits  of  the  Antilles. 

Round  this  magnificent  table  sat  a  score  or  more  of 
revellers — in  the  garb  of  gentlemen,  but  all  in  disorder  and 
soiled  with  wine, — their  countenances  inflamed,  their  eyes 
red  and  fiery,  their  tongues  loose  and  loquacious.  Here 
and  there  a  vacant  or  overturned  chair  showed  where  a 
guest  had  fallen  in  the  debauch  and  been  carried  off  by  the 
valets,  who  in  gorgeous  liveries  waited  on  the  table.  A 
band  of  musicians  sat  up  in  a  gallery  at  the  end  of  the  hall 
and  filled  the  pauses  of  the  riotous  feast  with  the  ravishing 
strains  of  Lulli  and  Destouches. 

At  the  head  of  the  table,  first  in  place  as  in  rank,  sat 
Frangois  Bigot,  Intendant  of  New  France.  His  low,  well- 
set  figure,  dark  hair,  small  keen  black  eyes  and  swarthy 
features,  full  of  fire  and  animation,  bespoke  his  Gascon 
blood.  His  countenance  was  far  from  comely — nay,  when 
in  repose,  even  ugly  and  repulsive, — but  his  eyes  were 
magnets  that  drew  men’s  looks  towards  him,  for  in  them 
lay  the  force  of  a  powerful  will  and  a  depth  and  subtlety 
of  intellect  that  made  men  fear,  if  they  could  not  love  him. 
Yet  when  he  chose — and  it  was  his  usual  mood — to  exercise 
his  blandishments  on  men,  he  rarely  failed  to  captivate 
them,  while  his  pleasant  wit,  courtly  ways  and  natural  gal¬ 
lantry  towards  women,  exercised  with  the  polished  seduc¬ 
tiveness  he  had  learned  in  the  court  of  Louis  XV,  made 
Frangois  Bigot  the  most  plausible  and  dangerous  man  in 
New  France. 

He  was  fond  of  wine  and  music,  passionately  addicted  to 
gambling,  and  devoted  to  the  pleasant  vices  that  were  ram¬ 
pant  in  the  Court  of  France,  finely  educated,  able  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs,  and  fertile  in  expedients  to  accomplish 
his  ends.  Frangois  Bigot  might  have  saved  New  France, 
had  he  been  honest  as  he  was  clever;  but  he  was  unprincipled 
and  corrupt.  No  conscience  checked  his  ambition  or  his 
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love  of  pleasure.  He  ruined  New  France  for  the  sake  of 
himself  and  his  patroness,  and  the  crowd  of  courtiers  and 
frail  beauties  who  surrounded  the  King,  and  whose  arts  and 
influence  kept  him  in  his  high  office  despite  all  the  efforts 
of  the  honnetes  gens,  the  good  and  true  men  of  the  colony, 
to  remove  him. 

He  had  already  ruined  and  lost  the  ancient  colony  of 
Acadia,  through  his  defrauds  and  malversations  as  Chief 
Commissary  of  the  Army,  and,  instead  of  trial  and  punish¬ 
ment,  had  lately  been  exalted  to  the  higher  and  still  more 
important  office  of  Royal  Intendant  of  New  France. 

On  the  right  of  the  Intendant  sat  his  bosom  friend,  the 
Sieur  Cadet,  a  large,  sensual  man,  with  twinkling  grey 
eyes,  thick  nose  and  full  red  lips.  His  broad  face,  flushed 
with  wine,  glowed  like  the  harvest  moon  rising  above  the 
horizon.  Cadet  had,  it  was  said,  been  a  butcher  in 
Quebec.  He  was  now,  for  the  misfortune  of  his  country, 
Chief  Commissary  of  the  Army,  and  a  close  confederate  of 
the  Intendant. 

On  the  left  of  the  Intendant  sat  his  secretary,  de  Pean, 
crafty  and  unscrupulous,  a  parasite,  too,  who  flattered 
his  master  and  ministered  to  his  pleasures.  De  Pean  was  a 
military  man  and  not  a  bad  soldier  in  the  field;  but  he  loved 
gain  better  than  glory,  and  amassed  an  enormous  fortune 
out  of  the  impoverishment  of  his  country. 

Le  Mercier,  too,  was  there,  Commandant  of  Artillery, 
a  brave  officer,  but  a  bad  man;  Varin,  a  proud  arrogant 
libertine,  Commissary  of  Montreal,  who  outdid  Bigot  in 
rapine  and  Cadet  in  coarseness;  de  Breard,  Comptroller  of 
the  Marine,  a  worthy  associate  of  Penisault,  whose  pinched 
features  and  cunning  leer  were  in  keeping  with  his  im¬ 
portant  office  of  chief  manager  of  the  Friponne;  Perrault, 
d’Estcbe,  Morin  and  Vergor,  all  creatures  of  the  Intendant, 
swelled  the  roll  of  infamy,  as  partners  of  the  Grand 
Company  of  Associates  trading  in  New  France,  as  their 
charter  named  them — the  “Grand  Company  of  Thieves,” 
as  the  people  in  their  plain  Norman  called  them,  who 
robbed  them  in  the  King’s  name,  and  under  pretence  of 
maintaining  the  war,  passed  the  most  arbitrary  decrees,  the 
only  object  of  which  was  to  enrich  themselves  and  their 
higher  patrons  at  the  Court  of  Versailles. 
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The  rest  of  the  company,  seated  around  the  table,  com¬ 
prised  a  number  of  dissolute  seigneurs  and  gallants  of 
fashion  about  town — men  of  great  wants  and  great  ex¬ 
travagance,  just  the  class  so  quaintly  described  by 
Charlevoix,  a  quarter  of  a  century  previous,  as  “gentlemen 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  most  elegant  and  agreeable  mode  of 
spending  money,  but  greatly  at  a  loss  how  to  obtain  it.” 

Among  the  gay  young  seigneurs  who  had  been  drawn 
into  the  vortex  of  Bigot’s  splendid  dissipation,  was  the 
brave,  handsome  Le  Gardeur  de  Repentigny — a  captain  of 
the  Royal  Marine,  a  colonial  corps  recently  embodied  at 
Quebec.  In  general  form  and  feature  Le  Gardeur  was  a 
manly  reflex  of  his  beautiful  sister  Amelie;  but  his  counten¬ 
ance  was  marred  with  traces  of  debauchery.  His  face  was 
inflamed,  and  his  dark  eyes,  so  like  his  sister’s,  by  nature 
tender  and  true,  were  now  glittering  with  the  adder 
tongues  of  the  cursed  wine  serpent. 

Taking  the  cue  from  Bigot,  Le  Gardeur  responded 
madly  to  the  challenges  to  drink  from  all  around  him. 
Wine  was  now  flooding  every  brain,  and  the  table  was 
one  scene  of  riotous  debauch. 

“Fill  up  again,  Le  Gardeur!”  exclaimed  the  Intendant, 
with  a  loud  and  still  clear  voice;  “the  lying  clock  says  it  is 
day — broad  day,  but  neither  cock  crows  nor  day  dawns 
in  the  Chateau  of  Beaumanoir,  save  at  the  will  of  its 
master  and  his  merry  guests!  Fill  up,  companions  all! 
The  lamp-light  in  the  wine  cup  is  brighter  than  the  clearest 
sun  that  ever  shone!” 

“Bravo  Bigot!  name  your  toast,  and  we  will  pledge  it  till 
the  seven  stars  count  fourteen!”  replied  Le  Gardeur,  looking 
lazily  at  the  great  clock  in  the  hall.  “I  see  four  clocks  in  the 
room,  and  every  one  of  them  lies  if  it  says  it  is  day!” 

“Valets!”  cried  he,  “bring  in  now  the  largest  cups!  We 
will  drink  a  toast  five  fathoms  deep,  in  water  of  life — strong 
enough  to  melt  Cleopatra’s  pearls,  and  to  a  jollier  dame 
than  Egypt’s  Queen.  But  first  we  will  make  Le  Gardeur  de 
Repentigny  free  of  the  guild  of  noble  partners  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  of  Adventurers  trading  in  New  France.” 

The  valets  flew  in  and  out.  In  a  few  moments  the  table 
was  replenished  with  huge  drinking  cups,  silver  flagons,  and 
all  the  heavy  impedimenta  of  the  army  of  Bacchus. 
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“You  are  willing  to  become  one  of  us,  and  enter  the  jolly 
guild  of  the  Grand  Company?”  exclaimed  the  Intendant, 
taking  Le  Gardeur  by  the  hand. 

“Yes,  I  am  a  stranger  and  you  may  take  me  in.  I  claim 
admission,”  replied  Le  Gardeur  with  drunken  gravity, 
“and  by  St.  Pigot,  I  will  be  true  to  the  guild!” 

Bigot  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks.  “By  the  boot  of  St. 
Benoit,  you  speak  like  the  King  of  Yvetot.  Le  Gardeur  de 
Repentigny,  you  are  fit  to  wear  fur  in  the  Court  of 
Burgundy.” 

“You  can  measure  my  foot,  Bigot,”  replied  Le  Gardeur, 
“and  satisfy  the  company  that  I  am  able  to  wear  the  boot 
of  St.  Benoit.” 

“By  jolly  St.  Chinon,  and  you  shall  wear  it,  Le  Gardeur,” 
exclaimed  Bigot,  handing  him  a  quart  flagon  of  wine,  which 
Le  Gardeur  drank  without  drawing  breath.  “That  boot 
fits,”  shouted  the  Intendant  exultantly:  “now  for  the  chant! 
I  will  lead.  Stop  the  breath  of  any  one  who  will  not  join  in 
the  chorus.” 

The  Intendant  in  great  voice  led  off  a  macaronic  verse  of 
Moliere,  that  had  often  made  merry  the  orgies  of 
Versailles :  — 

“Bene,  bene,  bene,  respondere! 

Dignus,  dignus  es,  entrare 
In  nostro  lasto  corpore!” 

A  tintomarre  of  voices,  and  a  jingle  of  glasses  accompanied 
the  violins  and  tambours  de  basque,  as  the  company  stood 
up  and  sang  the  song,  winding  up  with  a  grand  burst  at 
the  chorus: — 

“Vivat!  vivat!  vivat!  cent  fois  vivat! 

Novus  socius  qui  tarn  bene  parlat! 

Mille  mille  annis  et  manget  et  bibat, 

Fripet  et  friponnat!” 

Hands  were  shaken  all  round,  congratulations,  embracings 
and  filthy  kisses  showered  upon  Le  Gardeur  to  honour  his 
admission  as  a  partner  of  the  Grand  Company. 

“And  now,”  continued  Bigot,  “we  will  drink  a  draught 
long  as  the  bell  rope  of  Notre  Dame.  Fill  up  brimmers  of 
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the  quintessence  of  the  grape,  and  drain  them  dry  in  honour 
of  the  Friponne!” 

The  name  was  electric.  It  was  in  the  country  a  word  of 
opprobrium,  but  at  Beaumanoir  it  was  laughed  at  with  true 
Gallic  nonchalance.  Indeed,  to  show  their  scorn  of  public 
opinion,  the  Grand  Company  had  lately  launched  a  new 
ship  upon  the  great  lakes  to  carry  on  the  fur  trade,  and  had 
appropriately  and  mockingly  named  her,  “La  Friponne.” 

The  toast  of  La  Friponne  was  drunk  with  applause, 
followed  by  a  wild  bacchanalian  song. 

The  Sieur  Morin  had  been  a  merchant  in  Bordeaux 
whose  bond  was  held  in  as  little  value  as  his  word.  He 
had  lately  removed  to  New  France,  transferred  the  bulk  of 
his  merchandise  to  the  Friponne,  and  become  an  active 
agent  of  the  Grand  Company. 

“La  Friponne!”  cried  he,  “I  have  drunk  success  to  her 
with  all  heart  and  throat.  But  I  say  she  will  never  wear 
a  nightcap  and  sleep  quietly  in  our  arms,  until  we  muzzle 
the  Golden  Dog,  that  barks  night  and  day  in  the  Rue 
Buade.” 

“That  is  true,  Morin!”  interrupted  Varin,  roused  to 
wrath  at  the  mention  of  the  Golden  Dog.  “The  Grand 
Company  will  never  know  peace  until  we  send  the 
Bourgeois,  his  master,  back  to  the  Bastille.  The  Golden 
Dog  is — ” 

“Curse  the  Golden  Dog!”  exclaimed  Bigot,  passionately. 
“Why  do  you  utter  his  name,  Varin,  to  sour  our  wine?  I 
hope  one  day  to  pull  down'  the  Dog,  as  well  as  the  whole 
kennel  of  the  insolent  Bourgeois.”  Then,  as  was  his  wont, 
concealing  his  feelings  under  a  mocking  gibe,  “Varin,”  said 
he,  “they  say  that  it  is  your  marrow  bone  the  Golden  Dog 
is  gnawing,  ha!  ha!  ha!” 

“More  people  believe  it  is  Your  Excellency’s!”  Varin 
knew  he  was  right,  but  aware  of  Bigot’s  touchiness  on  that 
point,  added,  as  is  the  wont  of  panderers  to  great  men:  “It 
is  either  yours  or  the  Cardinal’s.” 

“Let  it  be  the  Cardinal’s,  then!  He  is  still  in  purgatory, 
and  will  wait  there  the  arrival  of  the  Bourgeois,  to  balance 
accounts  with  him.” 

Bigot  hated  the  Bourgeois  Philibert  as  one  hates  the  man 
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he  has  injured.  Bigot  had  been  instrumental  in  his  banish¬ 
ments  years  ago  from  France,  when  the  bold  Norman  Count 
defended  the  persecuted  Jansenists  in  the  Parliament  of 
Rouen.  The  Intenclant  hated  him  now  for  his  wealth  and 
prosperity  in  New  France.  But  his  wrath  turned  to  fury 
when  he  saw  the  tablet  of  the  Golden  Dog,  with  its  taunting 
inscription,  glaring  upon  the  front  of  the  magazine  in  the 
Rue  Buade.  Bigot  felt  the  full  meaning  and  significance  of 
the  words  that  burned  into  his  soul,  and  for  which  he  hoped 
one  day  to  be  revenged. 

“Confusion  to  the  whole  litter  of  the  Golden  Dog  and 
that  is  the  party  of  the  honnetes  gensL ”  cried  he.  But  for 
that  canting  savant,  who  plays  the  Governor  here,  I  would 
pull  down  the  sign  and  hang  its  master  up  in  its  stead 
to-morrow !” 

The  loud  knocking  of  Philibert  in  the  great  Hall 
reverberated  again  and  again  through  the  house.  Bigot 
bade  the  valets  go  see  who  disturbed  the  Chateau  in  that 
bold  style. 

“Let  no  one  in!”  added  he — “’tis  against  the  rule  to  open 
the  doors  when  the  Grand  Company  are  met  for  business! 
Take  whips,  valets,  and  scourge  the  insolent  beggars  away. 
Some  miserable  habxtans,  I  warrant,  whining  for  the  loss 
of  their  eggs  and  bacon  taken  by  the  King’s  purveyors!” 

A  servant  returned  with  a  card  on  a  silver  salver.  “An 
officer  in  uniform  waits  to  see  Your  Excellency;  he  brings 
orders  from  the  Governor,”  said  he  to  the  Intendant. 

Bigot  looked  at  the  card  with  knitted  brows,  fire 
sparkled  in  his  eyes  as  he  read  the  name. 

“Colonel  Philibert!”  exclaimed  he,  “Aide-de-Camp  of  the 
Governor!  what  the  fiend  brings  him  at  such  a  time?  Do  you 
hear?”  continued  he,  turning  to  Varin.  “It  is  your  friend 
from  Louisbourg,  who  was  going  to  put  you  in  irons,  and 
send  you  to  France  for  trial,  when  the  mutinous  garrison 
threatened  to  surrender  the  place  if  we  did  not  pay  them.” 

Varin  was  not  so  intoxicated  but  the  name  of  Philibert 
roused  his  anger.  He  set  his  cup  down  with  a  bang  upon 
the  table.  “I  will  not  taste  a  drop  more  till  he  is  gone,” 
said  he;  “curse  Galissonniere’s  crooked  neck — could  he  not 
have  selected  a  more  welcome  messenger  to  send  to  Beau- 
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manoir?  But  I  have  got  his  name  in  my  list  of  debtors 
and  he  shall  pay  up  one  day  for  his  insolence  at  Louisbourg.” 

“Tut,  tut,  shut  up  your  books;  you  are  too  mercantile  for 
gentlemen,”  replied  Bigot.  “The  question  is,  shall  we  allow 
Colonel  Philibert  to  bring  his  orders  into  the  Hall?  Par 
Dieu,  we  are  scarcely  presentable!” 

But  whether  presentable  or  not,  the  words  were  scarcely 
spoken  when,  impatient  at  the  delay,  Philibert  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  open  door  and  entered  the  great  Hall.  He 
stood  in  utter  amazement  for  a  moment  at  the  scene  of 
drunken  riot  which  he  beheld.  The  inflamed  faces,  the 
confusion  of  tongues,  the  disorder,  filth  and  stench  of  the 
prolonged  debauch  sickened  him,  while  the  sight  of  sc 
many  men  of  rank  and  high  office  revelling  at  such  an  hour, 
raised  a  feeling  of  indignation  which  he  had  difficulty  in 
keeping  down,  while  he  delivered  his  message  to  the 
Intendant. 

Bigot,  however,  was  too  shrewd  to  be  wanting  in  polite¬ 
ness.  “Welcome  Colonel  Philibert,”  said  he;  “you  are  an 
unexpected  guest,  but  a  welcome  one;  come  and  taste  the 
hospitality  of  Beaumanoir  before  you  deliver  your  message. 
Bustle,  valets,  bring  fresh  cups  and  the  fullest  carafes  lor 
Colonel  Philibert.” 

“Thanks  for  your  politeness,  Chevalier!  Your  Excellency 
will  please  excuse  me  if  I  deliver  my  message  at  once.  My 
time  is  not  my  own  to-day,  so  I  will  not  sit  down.  His  Excel¬ 
lency  the  Governor  desires  your  presence  and  that  of  the 
royal  Commissaries  at  the  council  of  war  this  afternoon; 
despatches  have  just  arrived  by  the  Fleur-de-Lys  from  home, 
and  the  council  must  assemble  at  once.” 

A  red  flush  rested  upon  the  brow  of  Philibert  as  in  his. 
mind  he  measured  the  important  business  of  the  council 
with  the  fitness  of  the  men  whom  he  summoned  to  attend 
it.  He  declined  the  offer  of  wine  and  stepped  backward 
from  the  table,  with  a  bow  to  the  Intendant  and  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  was  about  to  depart,  when  a  loud  voice  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  table  cried  out: 

“It  is  he,  by  all  that  is  sacred!  Pierre  Philibert,  wait!” 
Le  Gardeur  de  Repentigny  rushed  like  a  storm  through  the 
hall,  upsetting  chairs  and  guests  in  his  advance.  He  ran 
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towards  Colonel  Philibert,  who,  not  recognizing  the  flushed 
face  and  disordered  figure  that  greeted  him,  shrank  back 
from  his  embrace. 

“My  God!  do  you  not  know  me,  Pierre?”  exclaimed  Le 
Gardeur,  wounded  to  the  quick  by  the  astonished  look  of 
his  friend.  “I  am  Le  Gardeur  de  Repentigny!  Oh,  dear 
friend,  look  and  recognize  me!” 

Philibert  stood  transfixed  with  surprise  and  pain  as  if 
an  arrow  had  stricken  his  eyes:  “You?  You?  Le  Gardeur 
de  Repentigny?  It  is  impossible!  Le  Gardeur  never  looked 
like  you,  much  less,  was  ever  found  among  people  like 
these!”  The  last  words  were  rashly  spoken,  but  fortun¬ 
ately  not  heard  amid  the  hubbub  in  the  hall,  or  Philibert’s 
life  might  have  paid  the  penalty  from  the  excited  guests. 

“And  yet  it  is  true,  Pierre,  look  at  me  again.  I  am  no 
other  than  he  whom  you  drew  out  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
only  brother  of  Amelie!” 

Philibert  looked  hard  in  the  eyes  of  Le  Gardeur,  and 
doubted  no  longer.  He  pressed  his  old  friend  to  his  heart, 
saying  in  a  voice  full  of  pathos: — 

“Oh,  Le  Gardeur!  I  recognize  you  now,  but  under  what 
change  of  look  and  place.  Often  have  I  forecast  our  meet¬ 
ing  again,  but  it  was  in  your  pure,  virtuous  home  of  Tilly, 
not  in  this  place.  What  do  you  here,  Le  Gardeur?” 

“Forgive  me,  Pierre,  for  the  shame  of  meeting  me  here.” 
Le  Gardeur  stood  up  like  a  new  man  in  the  glance  of  his 
friend;  the  shock  seemed  to  have  sobered  him  at  once. 
“‘What  do  I  here?’  say  you.  Oh,  dear  friend!”  said  he, 
glancing  round  the  hall,  “it  is  easier  seen  than  told  what  I 
do  here.  But  by  all  the  Saints  I  have  finished  here  for  to¬ 
day!  You  return  to  the  city  at  once,  Pierre?” 

“At  once,  Le  Gardeur.  The  Governor  awaits  my  return.” 

“Then  I  will  return  with  you.  My  dear  aunt  and  sister 
are  in  the  city.  News  of  their  arrival  reached  me  here,  my 
duty  was  to  return  at  once,  but  the  Intendant’s  wine  cups 
were  too  potent  for  me;  curse  them,  for  they  have  disgraced 
me  in  your  eyes,  Pierre,  as  well  as  my  own!” 

Philibert  started  at  the  information  that  Amelie  was  in 
the  city.  “Amelie  in  the  city?”  repeated  he  with  glad  sur¬ 
prise,  “I  did  not  expect  to  be  able  to  salute  her  and  the  noble 
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Lady  de  Tilly  so  soon.”  His  heart  bounded  in  secret  at  the 
prospect  of  again  seeing  this  fair  girl  who  had  filled  his 
thoughts  for  so  many  years,  and  been  the  secret  spring  of  so 
much  that  was  noble  and  manly  in  his  character. 

“Come,  Le  Gardeur,  let  us  take  leave  of  the  Intendant, 
and  return  at  once  to  the  city,  but  not  in  that  plight!” 
added  he  smiling  as  Le  Gardeur,  oblivious  of  all  but  the 
pleasure  of  accompanying  him,  had  grasped  his  arm  to  leave 
the  great  Hall.  “Not  in  that  garb,  Le  Gardeur!  Bathe, 
purify,  and  clean  yourself.  I  will  wait  outside  in  the  fresh 
air.  The  odour  of  this  room  stifles  me!” 

“You  are  not  going  to  leave  us,  Le  Gardeur,”  Varin 
called  across  the  table,  “and  break  up  good  company? 
Wait  till  we  finish  a  few  more  rounds  and  we  will  all  go 
together.” 

“I  have  finished  all  the  rounds  for  to-day,  Varin,  may  be 
forever!  Colonel  Philibert  is  my  dearest  friend  in  life;  I 
must  leave  even  you  to  go  with  him,  so  pray  excuse  me.” 

“You  are  excused,  Le  Gardeur.”  Bigot  spoke  very  cour¬ 
teously  to  him,  much  as  he  disliked  the  idea  of  his  com¬ 
panionship  with  Philibert.  “We  must  all  return  by  the  time 

the  Cathedral  bells  chime  noon.  Take  one  parting  cup  before 
you  go,  Le  Gardeur,  and  prevail  on  Colonel  Philibert  to  do 
the  same,  or  he  will  not  praise  our  hospitality,  I  fear.” 

“Not  one  drop  more  this  day,  were  it  from  Jove’s  own 
poculum.”  Le  Gardeur  repelled  the  temptation  more  readily 
as  he  felt  a  twitch  on  his  sleeve  from  the  hand  of  Philibert. 

“Well,  as  you  will,  Le  Gardeur,  we  have  all  had  enough 

and  over  I  dare  say,  ha!  ha!  Colonel  Philibert  rather  puts 

us  to  the  blush,  or  would  do,  were  not  our  cheeks  so  well 
painted  in  the  hues  of  rosy  Bacchus.” 

Philibert,  with  official  courtesy,  bade  adieu  to  the 
Intendant  and  the  company.  A  couple  of  valets  waited 
upon  Le  Gardeur,  whom  they  assisted  to  bathe  and  dress. 
In  a  short  time  he  left  the  Chateau  almost  sobered  and 
wholly  metamorphosed  into  a  handsome  fresh  chevalier.  A 
perverse  redness  about  the  eyes  alone  remained  to  tell  the 
tale  of  the  last  night’s  debauch. 

Colonel  Philibert  and  Le  Gardeur  rode  rapidly  through 
the  forest  of  Beaumanoir,  pulling  up  occasionally  in  an  eager 
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and  sympathetic  exchange  of  questions  and  replies,  as  they 
recounted  the  events  of  their  lives  since  their  separation,  or 
recalled  their  school-days  and  glorious  holidays  and  rambles 
in  the  woods  of  Tilly — with  frequent  mention  of  their  gentle, 
fair  companion,  Amelie  de  Repentigny,  whose  name  on  the 
lips  of  her  brother  sounded  sweeter  than  the  chime  of  the 
bells  of  Charlesbourg  to  the  ear  of  Pierre  Philibert. 

The  bravest  man  in  New  France  felt  a  tremor  in  his  breast 
as  he  asked  Le  Gardeur  a  seemingly  careless  question — 
seemingly,  for,  in  truth,  it  was  vital  in  the  last  degree  to  his 
happiness,  and  he  knew  it.  He  expressed  a  fear  that  Amelie 
would  have  wholly  forgotten  him  after  so  long  an  absence 
from  New  France. 

His  heart  almost  ceased  beating  as  he  waited  the  reply 
of  Le  Gardeur,  which  came  impetuously:  “Forgotten  you, 
Pierre  Philibert?  She  would  forget  me  as  soon!  But  for 
you  she  would  have  had  no  brother  to-day,  and  in  her 
prayers  she  ever  remembers  both  of  us;  you  by  right  of  a 
sister’s  gratitude,  me  because  I  am  unworthy  of  her  saintly 
prayers,  and  need  them  all  the  more!  Oh,  Pierre  Philibert, 
you  do  not  know  Amelie  if  you  think  she  is  one  ever  to 
forget  a  friend  like  you!” 

The  heart  of  Philibert  gave  a  great  leap  for  joy.  Too 
happy  for  speech,  he  rode  on  a  while  in  silence. 

“Amelie  will  have  changed  much  in  appearance?”  he 
asked  at  last.  A  thousand  questions  were  crowding  upon 
his  lips. 

“Changed?  O,  yes!”  replied  Le  Gardeur  gaily.  “I  scarcely 
recognize  my  little  bright-eyed  sister  in  the  tall,  perfect 
young  lady  that  has  taken  her  place.  But  the  loving  heart, 
the  pure  mind,  the  gentle  ways  and  winning  smiles  are  the 
same  as  ever.  $he  is  somewhat  more  still  and  thoughtful, 
perhaps — more  strict  in  the  observances  of  religion;  you  will 
remember,  I  used  to  call  her  in  jest  our  Ste.  Amelie — I  might 
call  her  that  in  earnest  now,  Pierre,  and  she  would  be 
worthy  of  the  name.” 

“God  bless  you,  Le  Gardeur!”  burst  out  Colonel  Philibert 
— his  voice  could  not  repress  the  emotion  he  felt — “and  God 
bless  Amelie!  Think  you  she  would  care  to  see  me  to-day, 
Le  Gardeur?” 
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“Care  to  see  you,  Pierre  Philibert?  What  a  question!  She 
and  Aunt  de  Tilly  take  every  occasion  to  remind  me  of  you, 
by  way  of  example,  to  shame  me  of  my  faults — and  they 
succeed,  too!  I  could  cut  off  my  right  hand  this  moment, 
Pierre,  that  it  should  never  lift  wine  again  to  my  lips;  and 
to  have  been  seen  by  you  in  such  company!  What  must 
you  think  of  me?” 

“I  think  your  regret  could  not  surpass  mine.  But  tell  me 
how  you  have  been  drawn  into  these  rapids,  and  taken  the 
wrong  turn,  Le  Gardeur?” 

Le  Gardeur  winced  as  he  replied,  “Oh,  I  do  not  know.  I 
found  myself  there  before  I  thought.  It  was  the  wit,  wine 
and  enchantments  of  Bigot,  I  suppose,  and  the  greatest 
temptation  of  all — a  woman’s  smiles — that  led  me  to  take 
the  wrong  turn,  as  you  call  it.  There — you  have  my  con¬ 
fession! — and  I  would  put  my  sword  through  any  man  but 
you,  Pierre,  who  dared  ask  me  to  give  such  an  account  of 
myself.  I  am  ashamed  of  it  all,  Pierre  Philibert!” 

“Thanks,  Le  Gardeur,  for  your  confidence.  I  hope  you 
will  outride  this  storm!”  He  held  out  his  hand,  nervous  and 
sinewy  as  that  of  Mars.  Le  Gardeur  seized  it  and  pressed  it 
hard  in  his.  “Don’t  you  think  it  is  still  able  to  rescue  a 
friend  from  peril?”  added  Philibert  smiling. 

Le  Gardeur  caught  his  meaning,  and  gave  him  a  look  of 
unutterable  gratitude.  “Beside  this  hand  of  mine  are 
there  not  the  gentler  hands  of  Amelie  to  intercede  for  you 
with  your  better  self?”  said  Philibert. 

“My  dear  sister!”  interjected  Le  Gardeur.  “I  am  a 
coward  when  I  think  of  her,  and  I  shame  to  come  into 
her  pure  presence.” 

“Take  courage,  Le  Gardeur!  There  is  hope  where  there 
is  shame  of  our  faults.  Be  equally  frank  with  your  sister 
as  with  me,  and  she  will  win  you  in  spite  of  yourself  from 
the  enchantments  of  Bigot,  Cadet,  and  the  still  more  potent 
smiles  you  speak  of  that  led  you  to  take  the  wrong  turn 
in  life.” 

“I  doubt  it  is  too  late,  Pierre!  although  I  know  that,  were 
every  other  friend  in  the  world  to  forsake  me,  Amelie  would 
not!  She  wrould  not  even  reproach  me,  except  by  excess  of 

affection.”  v.  w 
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The  two  riders  emerged  from  the  forest  and  drew  up 
for  a  minute  in  front  of  the  hostelry  of  the  Crown  of 
France,  to  water  their  horses  at  the  long  trough  before  the 
door,  and  inform  Dame  Bedard,  who  ran  out  to  greet 
them,  that  Master  Pothier  was  following  with  his  ambling 
nag  at  a  gentle  pace,  as  befitted  the  gravity  of  his  pro¬ 
fession. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  town  house  of  the  Lady  de  Tilly  stood  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  Place  d’Armes,  a  broad  roughly 
paved  square.  The  Chateau  of  St.  Louis,  with  its 
massive  buildings  and  high  peaked  roofs  filled  one  side  of 
the  square.  On  the  other  side,  embowered  in  ancient  trees 
that  had  escaped  the  axe  of  Champlain’s  hardy  followers, 
stood  the  old-fashioned  monastery  of  the  Recollets  with  its 
high  belfry,  and  broad  shady  porch,  where  the  monks  in 
grey  gowns  and  sandals  sat  in  summer,  reading  their  brev¬ 
iaries  or  exchanging  salutations  with  the  passers-by,  who 
always  had  a  kind  greeting  for  the  brothers  of  St.  Francis. 

The  mansion  of  the  Lady  de  Tilly  was  of  stone, 
spacious  and  ornate,  as  became  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the 
Seigneurs  de  Tilly.  It  overlooked  the  Place  d’Armes,  and 
the  noble  gardens  of  the  Chateau  of  St.  Louis,  with  a 
magnificent  sweep  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  flowing  majestically 
under  the  fortress-crowned  cape,  upon  the  high  wooded  hills 
of  Lauzon,  the  farther  side  of  the  river  closing  the  view. 

In  the  .  recess  of  an  ornate  mullioned  window,  half  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  rich  heavy  curtains  of  a  noble  room,  Amelie 
de  Repentigny  sat  alone;  very  quiet  in  look  and  demeanour, 
but  no  little  agitated  in  mind,  as  might  be  noticed  in  the 
nervous  contact  of  her  hands,  which  lay  in  her  lap  clasping 
each  other  very  hard,  as  if  trying  to  steady  her  thoughts. 

Her  aunt  was  receiving  some  lady  visitors  in  the  great 
drawing-room.  The  hum  of  loud  feminine  voices  reached 
the  car  of  Amelie,  but  she  paid  no  attention,  so  absorbed 
was  she  in  the  new  and  strange  thoughts  that  had  stirred 
in  her  mind  since  morning,  when  she  had  learned  from  the 
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Chevalier  la  Corne  of  the  return  to. New  France  of  Pierre 
Philibert.  The  news  had  surprised  her  to  a  degree  she  could 
not  account  for.  Her  first  thought  was,  how  fortunate  for 
her  brother  that  Pierre  had  returned;  her  second,  how  agree¬ 
able  to  herself.  Why?  She  could  not  think  why.  She 
wilfully  drew  an  inference  away  from  the  truth  that  lay  in 
her  heart.  It  was  wholly  for  sake  of  her  brother  she  rejoiced 
in  the  return  of  his  friend  and  preserver.  Her  heart  beat  a 
little  faster  than  usual,  that  was  the  result  of  her  long  walk 
and  disappointment  at  not  meeting  Le  Gardeur  on  her 
arrival  yesterday.  But  she  feared  to  explore  her  thoughts — 
a  rigid  self-examination  might  discover  what  she  instinctive¬ 
ly  felt  was  deeply  concealed  there. 

A  subtle  indefinable  prevision  had  suggested  to  her 
that  Colonel  Philibert  would  not  have  failed  to  meet  Le 
Gardeur  at  Beaumanoir,  and  that  he  would  undoubtedly 
accompany  her  brother  on  his  return  and  call  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  Lady  de  Tilly,  and — to  herself.  She  felt  her 
cheek  glow  at  the  thought,  yet  was  half  vexed  at  her  own 
foolish  fancy,  as  she  called  it. 

Her  interview,  too,  with  Angelique  des  Meloises,  had 
caused  her  no  little  disquiet.  The  bold  avowals  of  Angelique 
with  reference  to  the  Intendant  had  shocked  Amelie.  She 
knew  that  her  brother  had  given  more  of  his  thoughts  to  this 
beautiful,  reckless  girl  than  was  good  for  his  peace,  should 
her  ambition  ever  run  counter  to  his  love. 

It  had  chimed  the  hour  of  noon  upon  the  old  clock  of 
the  Recollets,  and  Amelie  stili  sat  looking  wistfully  over  the 
great  square  of  the  Place  d’Armes,  and  curiously  scanning 
every  horseman  that  rode  across  it.  A  throng  of  people 
moved  about  the  square,  or  passed  in  and  out  of  the  great 
arched  gateway  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Louis.  A  bright  shield, 
bearing  the  crown  and  fleur-de-lys ,  surmounted  the  gate, 
and  under  it  walked,  with  military  pace,  a  couple  of  sentries, 
their  muskets  and  bayonets  flashing  out  in  the  sun  every 
time  they  wheeled  to  return  on  their  beat.  Occasionally  there 
was  a  ruffle  of  drums;  the  whole  guard  turned  out  and  pre¬ 
sented  arms,  as  some  officer  of  high  rank,  or  ecclesiastical 
dignitary,  passed  through  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  or  transact  business  at  the  vice-regal  court.  Gentlemen 
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on  foot,  with  chapeaux  and  swords,  carrying  a  cloak  on  their 
shoulders;  ladies  in  visiting  dress;  habitans  and  their  wives 
in  unchanging  costume;  soldiers  in  uniform,  and  black- 
gowned  clergy,  mingled  in  a  moving  picture  of  city  life, 
which,  had  not  Amelie’s  thoughts  been  so  preoccupied  to¬ 
day,  would  have  afforded  her  great  delight  to  look  out  upon. 

The  Lady  de  Tilly  had  rather  wearied  of  the  visit  of  the 
two  ladies  of  the  city,  Madame  de  Grandmaison  and 
Madame  Couillard,  who  had  bored  her  with  all  the  current 
gossip  of  the  day.  They  were  rich  and  fashionable,  perfect 
in  etiquette,  costume,  and  most  particular  in  their  society. 
But  the  rank  and  position  of  the  noble  Lady  de  Tilly  made 
her  friendship  most  desirable,  as  it  conferred  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  a  patent  of  gentility,  which  held  good  against 
every  pretension  to  overtop  it. 

The  stream  of  city  talk,  from  the  lips  of  the  two  ladies, 
had  the  merit  of  being  perfect  of  its  kind — softly  insinu¬ 
ating,  and  sweetly  censorious,  superlative  in  eulogy,  and 
infallible  in  opinion.  The  good  visitors  most  conscientiously 
discharged  what  they  deemed  a  great  moral  and  social  duty, 
by  enlightening  the  Lady  de  Tilly  on  all  the  recent  lapses  and 
secrets  of  the  capital.  They  slid  over  slippery  topics'  like 
skaters  on  thin  ice,  filling  their  listener  with  anxiety  lest 
they  should  break  through.  But  Madame  de  Grandmaison 
and  her  companion  were  too  well  exercised  in  the  gymnastics 
of  gossip  to  overbaiance  themselves.  Half  Quebec  was  run 
over  and  run  down  in  the  course  of  an  hour. 

Lady  de  Tilly  listened  with  growing  impatience  to  their 
frivolities,  but  she  knew  society  too  well  to  quarrel  with  its 
follies  when  it  was  of  no  service  to  do  so.  She  contented 
herself  with  hoping  it  was  not  so  bad.  The  Pope  was  not 
Catholic  enough  to  suit  some  people;  but  for  her  part,  she 
had  generally  found  people  better  than  they  were  called. 

A  rather  loud,  but  well-bred  exclamation  of  Madame 
de  Grandmaison,  roused  Amelie  from  her  day  dream. 

“Not  going  to  the  Intcndant’s  ball  at  the  Palace!  My 
Lady  de  Tilly!  neither  you  nor  Mademoiselle  de  Repen- 
tigny,  whom  we  are  so  sorry  not  to  have  seen  to-day? 
Why,  it  is  to  be  the  most  magnificent  affair  ever  got  up  in 
New  France.  All  Quebec  has  rung  with  nothing  else  for  a 
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fortnight  and  every  milliner  and  modiste  in  the  city  has  gone 
almost  insane  over  the  superlative  costumes  to  be  worn 
there.” 

“And  it  is  to  be  most  select  in  its  character,”  chimed  in 
Madame  Couillard;  “all  gentry  and  noblesse,  not  one  of 
the  bourgeois  to  be  invited.  That  class,  especially  the  female 
portion  of  it,  give  themselves  such  airs  now-a-days!  As 
if  their  money  made  them  company  for  people  of  quality. 
They  must  be  kept  down,  I  say,  or — ” 

“And  the  Royal  Intendant  quite  agrees  with  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  higher  circles,”  responded  Madame  de 
Grandmaison.  “He  is  for  keeping  down — ” 

“Noblesse!  Noblesse!”  The  Lady  de  Tilly  spoke  with 
visible  impatience.  “Who  is  this  Royal  Intendant,  who 
dares  cast  a  slight  upon  the  worthy  honest  bourgeoisie  of 
this  city?  Is  he  noble  himself?  Not  that  I  would  think 
worse  of  him,  were  he  not,  but  I  have  heard  it  disputed. 
He  is  the  last  one  who  should  venture  to  scorn  the 
bourgeoisie.” 

Madame  de  Grandmaison  felt  rather  subdued.  She 
perceived  that  the  Lady  de  Tilly  was  not  favourably  im¬ 
pressed  towards  the  Intendant.  But  she  tried  again.  “And 
then  my  Lady,  the  Intendant  is  so  powerful  at  Court.  He 
was  a  particular  friend  of  Madame  d’Etoiles,  before  she 
was  known  at  Court,  and  they  say  he  managed  her  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  King,  at  the  famous  masked  ball  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  when  His  Majesty  threw  his  handkerchief  at  her, 
and  she  became  first  dame  du  palais,  and  the  Marquise  de 
Pompadour.  She  has  ever  remained  his  firm  friend,  and  in 
spite  of  all  his  enemies  could  do  to  prevent  it.  His  Majesty 
made  him  Intendant  of  New  France.” 

“In  spite  of  all  the  King’s  friends  could  do,  you  mean,” 
replied  the  Lady  de  Tilly  in  a  tone,  the  sound  of  which 
caught  the  ear  of  Amelie,  and  she  knew  her  aunt  was  losing 
patience  with  her  visitors.  Lady  de  Tilly  heard  the  name 
of  the  royal  minister  with  intense  disgust,  but  her  innate 
loyalty  prevented  her  speaking  disparagingly  of  the  King. 
“We  will  not  discuss  the  Court,”  said  she,  “nor  the  friend¬ 
ships  of  this  Intendant.  I  can  only  pray  his  future  may 
make  amends  for  his  past.  I  trust  New  France  may  not 
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have  as  much  reason  as  poor  lost  Acadia,  to  lament  the 
day  of  his  coming  to  the  colonies.” 

The  two  lady  visitors  were  not  obtuse.  They  saw  they 
had  roused  the  susceptibilities  (prejudices  they  called  them) 
of  the  Lady  de  Tilly.  They  rose,  and  smothering  their  dis¬ 
appointment  under  well  bred  phrases,  took  most  polite  leave 
of  the  dignified  old  lady,  who  was  heartily  glad  to  be  rid 
of  them. 

“The  disagreeable  old  thing,  to  talk  so  of  the  Intendant!” 
exclaimed  Madame  Couillard,  spitefully,  “when  her  own 
nephew  and  heir  in  the  Seigneury  of  Tilly  is  the  Intendant’s 
firmest  friend  and  closest  companion.” 

Amelie  de  Repentigny  had  dressed  herself,  that  day,  in  a 
robe  of  soft  muslin  of  Deccan,  the  gift  of  a  relative  in 
Pondicherry.  It  enveloped  her  exquisite  form,  without 
concealing  the  grace  and  lissomeness  of  her  movements.  A 
broad  blue  ribbon  round  her  waist,  and  in  her  dark  hair  a 
blue  flower  were  all  her  adornments,  except  a  chain  and 
cross  of  gold,  which  lay  upon  her  bosom,  the  rich  gift  of 
her  brother,  and  often  kissed  with  a  silent  prayer  for  his 
welfare  and  happiness.  More  than  once,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  some  indefinable  impulse,  she  rose  and  went  to 
the  mirror,  comparing  her  features  now  with  a  portrait  of 
herself  taken  as  a  young  girl  in  the  garb  of  a  shepherdess  of 
Provence.  Her  father  used  to  like  that  picture  of  her,  and 
to  please  him,  she  often  wore  her  hair  in  the  fashion  of 
Provence.  She  did  so  that  day.  Why?  The  subtle  thought 
in  many  protean  shapes  played  before  her  fancy,  but  she 
would  not  try  to  catch  it.  No!  She  rather  shyly  avoided 
its  examination.  She  was  quite  restless,  and  sat  down 
again  in  the  deep  recess  of  the  window,  watching  the 
Place  d’Armes  for  the  appearance  of  her  brother. 

She  gave  a  sudden  start  at  last,  as  a  couple  of  officers 
galloped  into  the  square,  and  rode  towards  the  great  gate 
of  the  Chateau;  one  of  them  she  instantly  recognized  as 
her  brother,  the  other,  a  tall  martial  figure  in  full  uniform, 
upon  a  fiery  grey,  she  did  not  recognize,  but  she  knew  in 
her  heart,  it  could  be  no  other  than  Colonel  Philibert. 

Amelie  felt  a  thrill,  almost  painful  in  its  pleasure, 
agitating  her  bosom,  as  she  sat  watching  the  gateway  they 
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had  entered.  It  was  even  a  momentary  relief  to  her,  that 
they  had  turned  in  there,  instead  of  riding  directly  to  the 
house.  It  gave  her  time  to  collect  her  thoughts,  and  sum¬ 
mon  up  all  her  fortitude  for  the  coming  interview.  Her 
fingers  wandered  down  to  the  rosary  in  the  folds  of  her 
dress,  and  the  golden  bead,  which  had  so  often  prompted 
her  prayer  for  the  happiness  of  Pierre  Philibert,  seemed  to 
burn  to  the  touch.  Her  cheek  crimsoned,  for  a  strange 
thought  suddenly  intruded — the  boy  Pierre  Philibert, 
whose  image  and  memory  she  had  so  long  and  innocently 
cherished,  was  now  a  man,  a  soldier,  a  councillor,  trained 
in  courts  and  camps!  How  unmaidenly  she  had  acted, 
forgetting  all  this  in  her  childish  prayers  until  this 
moment!  “I  meant  no  harm!”  was  all  the  defence  she 
could  think  of.  Nor  had  she  time  to  think  more  of  herself, 
for  after  remaining  ten  minutes  in  the  Chateau,  just  long 
enough  to  see  the  Governor,  and  deliver  the  answer  of  the 
Intendant  to  his  message,  the  grey  charger  emerged  from 
the  gate.  His  rider  was  accompanied  by  her  brother,  and 
the  well  known  figure  of  her  godfather  La  Corne  de  St.  Luc, 
who  rode  up  the  hill,  and  in  a  minute  or  two,  dismounted  at 
the  door  of  the  mansion  of  the  Lady  de  Tilly. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  voices  of  the  gentlemen  mingled  with  her  aunt’s 
in  eager  greetings.  She  well  knew  which  must  be 
the  voice  of  Colonel  Philibert — the  rest  were  all  so 
familiar  to  her  ear.  Suddenly  footsteps  ran  up  the  grand 
stair,  clearing  three  at  a  time.  She  waited,  trembling  with 
anticipation.  Le  Gardeur  rushed  into  the  room  with  out¬ 
stretched  arms,  embraced  her,  and  kissed  her  in  a  transport 
of  brotherly  affection. 

“Oh,  Le  Gardeur!”  cried  she,  returning  his  kiss  with  fond 
affection,  and  looked  in  his  face  with  tenderness  and  joy. 
“0  my  brother,  how  I  have  prayed  and  longed  for  your 
coming.  Thank  God,  you  are  here  at  last!  You  are  well, 
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brother,  are  you  not?”  said  she,  looking  up  with  a  glance 
that  seemed  to  betray  some  anxiety. 

“Never  better,  Amelie,”  replied  he,  in  a  gayer  tone  than 
was  quite  natural  to  him,  and  shyly  averting  his  eyes  from 
her  tender  scrutiny.  “Never  better.  Why,  if  I  had  been 
in  my  grave  I  should  have  risen  up  to  welcome  a  friend 
whom  I  have  met  to-day  after  years  of  separation.  Oh, 
Amelie,  I  have  such  news  for  you.” 

“News  for  me,  Le  Gardeur!  What  can  it  be?”  A  blush 
stole  over  her  countenance,  and  her  bosom  heaved,  for  she 
was  very  conscious  of  the  nature  of  the  news  her  brother 
was  about  to  impart. 

“Guess,  you  unsuspecting  queen  of  shepherdesses,”  cried 
he,  archly  twisting  a  lock  of  her  hair  that  hung  over  her 
shoulder.  “Guess,  you  pretty  gypsy,  you!” 

“Guess?  How  can  I  guess,  Le  Gardeur?  Can  there  be 
any  news  left  in  the  city  of  Quebec  after  an  hour’s  visit 
from  Madame  de  Grandmaison  and  Madame  Couillard.  I 
did  not  go  down,  but  I  know  they  inquired  much  after 
you,  by  the  way!”  Amelie,  with  a  little  touch  of  feminine 
perversity,  shyly  put  off  the  grand  burst  of  Le  Gardeur’s 
intelligence,  knowing  it  was  sure  to  come. 

“Pshaw,  who  cares  for  those  old  scandal-mongers!  But 
you  can  never  guess  my  news,  Amelie,  so  I  may  as  well 
tell  you.”  Le  Gardeur  fairly  swelled  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  he  was  about  to  make. 

“Have  mercy  then,  brother,  and  tell  me  at  once,  for  you 
do  now  set  my  curiosity  on  tip-toe.”  She  was  a  true  woman, 
and  would  not  for  anything  have  admitted  her  knowledge  of 
the  presence  of  Colonel  Philibert  in  the  house. 

“Amelie,”  said  he,  taking  her  by  both  hands,  as  if  to 
prevent  her  escape,  “I  was  at  Beaumanoir,  you  know.  The 
Intendant  gave  a  grand  hunting  party,”  added  he,  noticing 
the  quick  glance  she  gave  him,  “and  who  do  you  think  came 
to  the  Chateau  and  recognized  me,  or  rather  I  recognized 
him?  A  stranger — and  not  such  a  stranger  either,  Amelie.” 

“Nay,  go  on,  brother!  Who  could  this  mysterious  stranger 
and  no  straneer  have  been?” 

“Pierre  Philibert,  Amelie!  Pierre — our  Pierre,  you  know! 
You  recollect  him,  sister?” 
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“Recollect  Pierre  Philibert?  Why,  how  could  I  ever  forget 
him  while  you  are  living,  since  to  him  we  are  all  indebted 
for  your  life,  brother?” 

“I  know  that;  are  you  not  glad,  as  I  am,  at  his  return?” 
asked  Le  Gardeur,  with  a  penetrating  look. 

She  threw  her  arms  around  him  involuntarily,  for  she 
was  much  agitated.  “Glad,  brother?  Yes,  I  am  glad, 
because  you  are  glad.” 

“No  more  than  that,  Amelie?  That  is  a  small  thing  to 
be  glad  for.” 

“Oh,  brother.  I  am  glad  for  gladness’  sake!  We  can 
never  overpay  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  Pierre  Phili¬ 
bert.” 

“O  my  sweet  sister,”  replied  he,  kissing  her:  “I  knew 
my  news  would  please  you.  Come,  we  will  go  down  and 
see  him  at  once,  for  Pierre  is  in  the  house.” 

“But,  Le  Gardeur,”  she  blushed  and  hesitated,  “Pierre 
Philibert  I  knew;  I  could  speak  to  him;  but  I  shall  hardly 
dare  recognize  him  in  the  stately  soldier  of  to-day.  V  oila  la 
difference!”  added  she,  repeating  the  refrain  of  a  song  very 
popular  both  in  New  France  and  in  Old  at  that  period. 

Le  Gardeur  did  not  comprehend  her  hesitation  and  tone. 
Said  he:  “Pierre  is  wonderfully  changed  since  he  and  I 
wore  the  green  sash  of  the  seminary.  He  is  taller  than  I — 
wiser  and  better — he  was  always  that;  but  in  heart  the 
same  generous,  noble  Pierre  Philibert  he  was  when  a  boy. 
V oila  la  resemblance!”  added  he  pulling  her  hair  archly  as 
he  repeated  the  antistrophe  of  the  same  ditty. 

Amelie  gave  her  brother  a  fond  look,  but  she  did  not 
reply,  except  by  a  tight  pressure  of  the  hand.  The  voices 
of  the  Chevalier  la  Corne  and  the  Lady  de  Tilly  and 
Colonel  Philibert  were  again  heard  in  animated  conversa¬ 
tion.  “Come  brother,  we  will  go  now,”  said  she,  and 
quick  in  executing  any  resolution  she  had  formed,  she  took 
the  arm  of  her  brother,  swept  with  him  down  the  broad 
stair,  and  entered  the  drawing-room. 

Philibert  rose  to  his  feet  in  admiration  of  the  vision  of 
loveliness  that  suddenly  beamed  upon  his  eyes.  It  was  the 
incarnation  of  all  the  shapes  of  grace  and  beauty  that  had 
passed  through  his  fervid  fancy  during  so  many  years  of 
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absence  from  his  native  land.  Something  there  was  of  the 
features  of  the  young  girl  who  had  ridden,  with  flying  locks 
like  a  sprite,  through  the  woods  of  Tilly.  But  comparing 
his  recollection  of  that  slight  girl  with  the  tall,  lithe,  perfect 
womanhood  of  the  half-blushing  girl  before  him,  he  hesitated 
although  intuitively  aware  that  it  could  be  no  other  than 
the  idol  of  his  heart,  Amelie  de  Repentigny. 

Le  Gardeur  solved  the  doubt  in  a  moment  by  exclaiming, 
in  a  tone  of  exultation,  “Pierre  Philibert,  I  bring  an  old 
young  friend  to  greet  you — my  sister.” 

Philibert  advanced  and  Amelie  raised  her  dark  eyes 
with  a  momentary  glance,  that  drew  into  her  heart  the 
memory  of  his  face  forever.  She  held  out  her  hand  frankly 
and  courteously.  Philibert  bent  over  it  as  reverently  as  he 
would  over  the  hand  of  the  Madonna. 

The  greeting  of  the  Lady  de  Tilly  and  La  Corne  de  St. 
Luc  had  been  cordial,  nay,  affectionate  in  its  kindness. 

.  The  good  lady  kissed  Pierre  as  a  mother  might  have  done  a 
long-absent  son. 

“Colonel  Philibert,”  said  Amelie,  straining  her  nerves 
to  the  tension  of  steel  to  preserve  her  composure:  “Colonel 
Philibert  is  most  welcome.  He  has  never  been  forgotten 
in  this  house.”  She  glanced  at  her  aunt,  who  smiled  ap¬ 
provingly  at  Amelie’s  remark. 

“Thanks,  Mademoiselle  de  Repentigny;  I  am  indeed, 
happy  to  be  remembered  here.  It  fulfils  one  of  my  most 
cherished  hopes  in  returning  to  my  native  land.” 

“Ay,  ay,  Pierre,”  interrupted  La  Corne  de  St.  Luc,  who 
looked  on  this  little  scene  very  admiringly,  “good  blood 
never  lies.  Look  at  Colonel  Philibert  there,  with  the 
King’s  epaulets  on  his  shoulders.  I  have  a  sharp  eye  as 
you  know,  Amelie,  when  I  look  after  my  pretty  god¬ 
daughter;  but  I  should  not  have  recognized  our  lively 
Pierre  in  him,  had  Le  Gardeur  not  introduced  him  to  me, 
and  I  think  you  would  not  have  known  him  either.” 

“Thanks  for  your  looking  after  me,  godfather,”  replied 
Amelie,  merrily,  very  grateful  in  her  heart  for  his  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Pierre,  “but  I  think  neither  aunt  nor  I  should  have 
failed  to  recognize  him.” 

“Right,  my  Amelie,”  said  the  Lady  de  Tilly.  “We  should 
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not!  And  we  shall  not  be  afraid,  Pierre — I  must  call  you 
Pierre  or  nothing — we  shall  not  be  afraid,  although  you  do 
lay  in  a  new  stock  of  acquaintances  in  the  capital,  that  old 
friends  will  be  put  aside  as  unfashionable  remnants.” 

“My  whole  stock  of  friendships  consists  of  those  remnants, 
my  Lady — memories  of  dear  friends  I  love  and  honour — 
they  will  never  be  unfashionable  with  me.  I  should  be  bank¬ 
rupt  indeed  were  I  to  part  with  one  of  them.” 

“Then  they  are  of  a  truer  fabric  than  Penelope’s  web, 
for  she,  I  read,  pulled  in  pieces  at  night  what  she  had 
woven  through  the  day,”  replied  Lady  de  Tilly;  “give  me 
the  friendship  that  won’t  unravel.” 

“But  not  a  thread  of  my  recollections  has  ever  unravelled 
or  ever  will,”  replied  Pierre  looking  at  Amelie  as  she  clasped 
the  arm  of  her  aunt,  feeling  stronger  as  is  woman’s  way  by 
the  contact  with  another. 

“Zounds!  What  is  all  this  merchant’s  talk  about  webs  and 
threads  and  thrums?”  exclaimed  La  Corne.  “There  is  no 
memory  as  good  as  a  soldier’s,  Amelie,  and  for  good  reason. 
A  soldier  on  our  wild  frontiers  is  compelled  to  be  faithful  to 
old  friends  and  old  flannels.  He  cannot  help  himself  to  new 
ones  if  he  would.  I  was  five  years  and  never  saw  a  woman’s 
face  except  red  ones,  some  of  them  were  very  comely  by  the 
way,”  added  the  old  warrior  with  a  smile. 

“The  gallantry  of  the  Chevalier  La  Corne  is  incontest¬ 
able,”  remarked  Pierre,  “for  once  when  we  captured  a 
convoy  of  soldiers’  wives  from  New  England,  he  escorted 
them  with  drums  beating  to  Grand  Pre,  and  sent  a  cask  of 
Gascon  wine  for  them  to  celebrate  their  reunion -with  their 
husbands.” 

“Frowsy  huzzies!  not  worth  the  keeping,  or  I  would  not 
have  sent  them;  fit  only  for  the  bobtailed  militia  of  New 
England!”  exclaimed  La  Corne. 

“Not  so,  thought  the  New  Englanders,  who  had  a  three- 
days  feast  when  they  remarried  their  wives — and  handsome 
they  were,  too,”  said  Philibert.  “The  healths  they  drank  to 
the  Chevalier  were  enough  to  make  him  immortal.” 

La  Corne  always  brushed  aside  compliments  to  himself. 
“Tut,  my  Lady!  it  was  more  Pierre’s  good  nature  than 
mine.  He,  out  of  kindness  let  the  women  rejoin  their 
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husbands;  on  my  part  it  was  policy  and  stratagem  of  war. 
Hear  the  sequel!  The  wives  spoiled  the  husbands  as  I 
guessed  they  would  do,  taught  them  to  be  too  late  at 
reveille,  too  early  at  tattoo.  They  neglected  guards  and 
pickets,  and  when  the  long  nights  of  winter  set  in,  the  men 
hugged  their  wives  by  the  firesides  instead  of  their  muskets 
by  the  watch-fires.  Then  came  destruction  upon  them. 
In  a  blinding  storm,  amid  snow-drifts  and  darkness, 
Coulon  de  Villiers,  with  his  troops  on  snow-shoes,  marched 
into  the  New  England  camp,  and  made  widows  of  the  most 
of  the  poor  wives,  who  fell  into  our  hands  the  second  time. 
Poor  creatures!  I  saw  that  day  how  hard  it  is  to  be  a 
soldier’s  wife.”  La  Corne’s  shaggy  eyelash  twinkled  with 
moisture.  “But  it  was  the  fortune  of  war! — the  fortune  of 
war,  and  a  cruel  fortune  it  is  at  the  best!” 

The  Lady  de  Tilly  pressed  her  hand  to  her  bosom  to 
suppress  the  rising  emotion.  “Alas,  Chevalier!  Poor  widows! 
I  feel  all  they  suffered.  War  is,  indeed,  a  cruel  fortune,  as  I, 
too,  have  had  reason  to  learn.” 

“And  what  became  of  the  poor  women,  godfather?” 
Amelie’s  eyes  were  suffused  with  tears.  It  w'as  in  her  heart, 
if  ever  in  any  mortal,  to  love  her  enemies. 

“Oh,  we  cared  for  them  the  best  we  could.  The  Baron 
de  St.  Castin  sheltered  them  in  his  chateau  for  the  winter, 
and  his  daughter  devoted  herself  to  them  with  the  zeal  and 
tenderness  of  a  saint  from  heaven.  A  noble,  lovely  girl, 
Amelie!”  added  La  Corne,  impressively.  “The  fairest  flower 
in  all  Acadia,  and  most  unfortunate,  poor  girl!  God’s  bless¬ 
ing  rest  upon  her  wherever  she  may  be!”  La  Corne  de  St. 
Luc  spoke  with  a  depth  of  emotion  he  rarely  manifested. 

“But  here  comes  Felix  Beaudoin  to  summon  us  to  dinner,” 
exclaimed  Lady  de  Tilly,  as  an  old  white-haired  servitor  in 
livery  appeared  at  the  door  with  a  low  bow,  announcing 
that  dinner  was  served. 

“Dinner  is  served,  my  Lady!”  repeated  Felix  with  a  bow. 
“But  my  Lady  must  excuse!  The  kitchen  has  been  full  of 
habitans  all  day.  The  Trifourchettes,  the  Doubledcnts.  and 
all  the  best  eaters  in  Tilly  have  been  here.  After  obeying 
my  Lady’s  commands  to  give  them  all  they  could  <eat,  we 
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have  had  difficulty  in  saving  anything  for  my  Lady’s  own 
table.” 

“No  matter,  Felix,  we  shall  say  grace  all  the  same.  I 
could  content  myself  with  bread  and  water,  to  give  fish  and 
flesh  to  my  censitaires,  who  are  working  so  willingly  on  the 
King’s  corvee!  But  that  must  be  my  apology  to  you,  Pierre 
Philibert  and  the  Chevalier  La  Come  for  a  poorer  dinner 
than  I  could  wish.” 

“Oh,  I  feel  no  misgivings,  my  Lady!”  remarked  La  Corne 
de  St.  Luc,  laughing.  “Felix  Beaudoin  is  too  faithful  a 
servitor  to  starve  his  mistress  for  the  sake  of  the  Trifour- 
chettes,  the  Doubledents  and  all  the  best  eaters  in  the 
Seigniory!  No,  no,  I  will  be  bound  your  Ladyship  will  find 
Felix  has  tolled  and  tithed  from  them  enough  to  secure  a 
dinner  for  us  all — come,  Amelie,  with  me.” 

In  spite  of  the  Trifourchettes  and  the  Doubledents,  Felix 
Beaudoin  had  managed  to  set  an  excellent  dinner  upon  the 
table  of  his  Lady,  who  looked  archly  at  the  Chevalier  La 
Corne,  as  if  assenting  to  his  remark  on  her  old  servitor. 

The  Lady  remained  standing  at  the  head  of  her  table 
until  they  all  sat  down,  when  clasping  her  hands,  she  recited 
with  feeling  and  clearness  the  old  Latin  grace:  “Benedic, 
Domine,  nos  et  hcec  tua  dona,”  sanctifying  her  table  by  the 
invocation  of  the  blessing  of  God  upon  it  and  upon  all  who 
sat  around  it. 

A  soup,  rich  and  savoury,  was  the  prelude  to  all  dinners 
in  New  France.  A  salmon  speared  in  the  shallows  of  the 
Chaudiere,  and  a  dish  of  blood-specklecl  trout,  from  the 
mountain  streams  of  St.  Joachim,  smoked  upon  the  board. 
Little  oval  loaves  of  wheaten  bread  were  piled  up  in  baskets 
of  silver  filigree.  For  in  those  days  the  fields  of  New  France 
produced  crops  of  the  finest  wheat — a  gift  which  Providence 
has  since  withheld.  “The  wheat  went  away  with  the 
Bourbon  'lilies,  and  never  grew  afterwards,”  said  the  old 
habitans.  The  meat  in  the  larder  had  all  really  been  given 
to  the  hungry  censitaires  in  the  kitchen,  except  a  capon  from 
the  basse  cour  of  Tilly,  and  a  standing  pie,  the  contents  of 
which  came  from  the  manorial  dove  cote.  A  reef  of  rasp¬ 
berries,  red  as  corals,  gathered  on  the  tangled  slopes  of 
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Cote  a  Bonhomme,  formed  the  dessert,  with  blue  whortle¬ 
berries  from  Cape  Tourment.  Plums,  sweet  as  honey  drops, 
and  small,  grey-coated  apples  from  Beaupre,  delicious  as 
those  that  comforted  the  Rose  of  Sharon.  A  few  carafes  of 
choice  wine  from  the  old  manorial  cellar  completed  the 
entertainment. 

The  meal  was  not  a  protracted  one,  but  to  Pierre 
Philibert  the  most  blissful  hour  of  his  life.  He  sat  by  the 
side  of  Amelie,  enjoying  every  moment  as  if  it  were  a  pearl 
dropped  into  his  bosom,  by  word,  look  or  gesture  of  the 
radiant  girl  who  sat  beside  him. 

He  found  Amelie,  although  somewhat  timid  at  first  to 
converse,  a  willing,  nay  an  eager  listener.  She  was  attracted 
by  the  magnetism  of  a  noble,  sympathetic  nature,  and  by 
degrees  ventured  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  handsome,  manly 
countenance  where  feature  after  feature  revealed  itself,  like 
a  landscape  at  dawn  of  day,  and  in  Colonel  Philibert  she 
recognized  the  very  looks,  speech  and  manner  of  Pierre 
Philibert  of  old. 

Her  questioning  eyes  hardly  needed  the  interpretation  of 
her  tongue  to  draw  him  out  to  impart  the  story  of  his 
life  during  his  long  absence  from  New  France,  and  it  .was 
with  secret  delight  she  found  in  him  a  powerful,  cultivated 
intellect  and  nobility  of  sentiment  such  as  she  rightly  sup¬ 
posed  belonged  only  to  a  great  man,  while  his  visible 
pleasure  at  meeting  her  again  filled  her  with  a  secret  joy 
that,  unnoticed  by  herself,  suffused  her  whole  counten¬ 
ance  with  radiance,  and  incited  her  to  converse  with  him 
more  freely  than  she  had  thought  it  possible,  when  she  sat 
down  at  table. 

“It  is  long  since  we  all  sat  together,  Mademoiselle,  at 
the  table  of  your  noble  aunt,”  remarked  Philibert.  “It 
fulfils  an  often  and  often  repeated  day  dream  of  mine,  that 
I  should  one  day  find  you  just  the  same.” 

“And  do  you  find  me  just  the  same?”  answered  she, 
archly.  “You  take  down  the  pride  of  ladyhood  immensely, 
Colonel!  I  had  imagined  I  was  something  quite  other 
than  the  wild  child  of  "Lilly !” 

“I  hardly  like  to  consider  you  as  in  the  pride  of  lady- 
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hood,  Mademoiselle,  for  fear  I  should  lose  the  wild  child 
of  Tilly,  whom  I  should  be  so  glad  to  find  again.” 

“And  whom  you  do  find  just  the  same  in  heart,  mind 
and  regard,  too!”  thought  she  to  herself,  but  her  words 
were:  “My  school  mistresses  would  be  ashamed  of  their 
work,  Colonel,  if  they  had  not  improved  on  the  very  rude 
material  my  aunt  sent  them  up  from  Tilly  to  manufacture 
into  a  fine  lady!  I  was  the  crowned  queen  of  the  year 
when  I  left  the  Ursulines!  So  beware  of  considering  me 
‘the  child  of  Tilly’  any  longer.” 

Her  silvery  laugh  caught  his  heart,  for  in  that  he 
recognized  vividly  the  gay  young  girl  whose  image  he  was 
every  instant  developing  out  of  the  tall,  lovely  woman 
beside  him. 

La  Corne  de  St.  Luc  and  the  Lady  de  Tilly  found  a 
thousand  delights  in  mutual  reminiscences  of  the  past.  Le 
Gardeur,  somewhat  heavy,  joined  in  conversation  with 
Philibert*  and  his  sister.  Amelie  guessed  and  Philibert  knew 
the  secret  of  Le  Gardeur’s  dullness.  Both  strove  to  enliven 
and  arouse  him.  His  aunt  guessed,  too,  that  he  had  passed 
the  night  as  the  guests  of  the  Intendant  always  passed  it, 
and  knowing  his  temper  and  the  regard  he  had  for  her  good 
opinion,  she  brought  the  subject  of  the  Intendant  into  con¬ 
versation,  in  order,  casually  as  it  were,  to  impress  Le 
Gardeur  with  her  opinion  of  him.  Pierre  Philibert,  too, 
thought  she,  shall  be  put  upon  his  guard  against  the  crafty 
Bigot. 

“Pierre,”  said  she,  “you  are  happy  in  a  father  who  is  a 
brave,  honourable  man,  of  whom  any  son  in  the  world  might 
be  proud.  The  country  holds  by  him  immensely,  and  he 
deserves  their  regard.  Watch  over  him,  now  you  are  at 
home,  Pierre.  He  has  some  relentless  and  powerful  enemies 
who  would  injure  him  if  they  could.” 

“That  has  he,”  remarked  La  Corne  de  St.  Luc.  “I  have 
spoken  to  the  Sieur  Philibert,  and  cautioned  him,  but  he 
is  not  impressible  on  the  subject  of  his  own  safety.  The 
Intendant  spoke  savagely  of  him  in  public  the  other  day.” 

“Did  he,  Chevalier?”  replied  Philibert,  his  eyes  flashing 
with  another  fire  than  that  which  had  filled  them  looking 
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at  Amelie.  “He  shall  account  to  me  for  his  words,  were  he 
Regent  instead  of  Intendant!” 

La  Corne  de  St.  Luc  looked  half  approvingly  at  Philibert. 

“Don’t  quarrel  with  him  yet,  Pierre!  You  cannot  make 
a  quarrel  of  what  he  said,  yet.” 

“Don’t  quarrel  with  him  at  all,  Pierre  Philibert!  Judge 
him  and  avoid  him  as  a  Christian  man  should  do.  God  will 
deal  with  Bigot  as  he  deserves.  The  crafty  man  will  be 
caught  in  his  own  devices  some  day.” 

“Oh,  Bigot  is  a  gentleman,  aunt,  too  polite  to  insult 
any  one,”  remarked  Le  Gardeur,  impatient  to  defend  one 
whom  he  regarded  as  a  friend.  “He  is  the  prince  of  good 
fellows,  and  not  crafty,  I  think,  but  all  surface  and  sun¬ 
shine.” 

“You  never  explored  the  depths  of  him,  Le  Gardeur,” 
remarked  La  Corne.  “I  grant  he  is  a  gay,  jesting,  drink¬ 
ing  and  gambling  fellow  in  company;  but,  trust  me,  he  is 
deep  and  dark  as  the  Devil’s  cave  that  I  have  seen  in  the 
Ottawa  country.  It  goes  story  under  story,  deeper  and 
deeper,  until  the  imagination  loses  itself  in  contemplating 
the  bottomless  pit  of  it.  That  is  Bigot,  Le  Gardeur.” 

“My  censitaires  report  to  me,”  remarked  the  Lady  de 
Tilly,  “that  his  commissaries  are  seizing  the  very  s6ed- 
corn  of  the  country.  Heaven  knows  what  will  become  of 
my  poor  people  next  year  if  the  war  continue!” 

“What  will  become  of  the  Province,  in  the  hands  of 
Frangois  Bigot?”  replied  La  Corne  St.  Luc.  “They  say, 
Philibert,  that  a  certain  great  lady  at  Court,  who  is  his 
partner  or  patroness,  or  both,  has  obtained  a  grant  of  your 
father’s  sequestered  estate  in  Normandy,  for  her  relative, 
the  Count  de  Marville.  Had  you  heard  of  that,  Philibert? 
It  is  the  latest  news  from  France.” 

“Oh  yes,  Chevalier!  Ill  news  like  that  never  misses  the 
mark  it  is  aimed  at.  The  news  soon  reached  my  father!” 

“And  how  does  your  father  take  it?” 

“My  father  is  a  true  philosopher.  He  takes  it  as  Socrates 
might  have  taken  it.  He  laughs  at  the  Count  de  Marville, 
who  will,  he  says,  want  to  sell  the  estate  before  the  year  is 
out,  to  pay  his  debts  of  honour — the  only  debts  he  ever 
does  pay.” 
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“If  Bigot  had  anything  to  do  with  such  an  outrage,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Le  Gardeur  warmly,  “I  would  renounce  him  on  the 
spot.  I  have  heard  Bigot  speak  of  this  gift  to  de  Marville, 
whom  he  hates.  He  says  it  was  all  La  Pompadour’s  doing 
from  first  to  last,  and  I  believe  it.” 

“Well,”  remarked  La  Corne,  “Bigot  has  plenty  of  sins  of 
his  own  to  answer  for  to  the  Sieur  Philibert,  on  the  day  of 
account,  without  reckoning  this  among  them.” 

The  loud  report  of  a  cannon  shook  the  windows  of  the 
room,  and  died  away  in  long-repeated  echoes  among  the 
distant  hills. 

“That  is  the  signal  for  the  Council  of  War,  my  Lady,” 
said  La  Corne.  “A  soldier’s  luck!  just  as  we  were  going  to 
have  music  and  heaven,  we  are  summoned  to  fields  camp 
or  council.” 

The  gentlemen  rose  and  accompanied  the  ladies  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  prepared  to  depart.  Colonel  Philibert 
took  a  courteous  leave  of  the  ladies  of  Tilly,  looking  in  the 
eyes  of  Amelie  for  something,  which,  had  she  not  turned 
them  quickly  upon  a  vase  of  flowers,  he  might  have  found 
there.  She  plucked  a  few  sprays  from  the  bouquet  and 
handed  them  to  him,  as  a  token  of  pleasure  at  meeting  him 
again  in  his  own  land. 

“Recollect,  Pierre  Philibert!”  said  the  Lady  de  Tilly, 
holding  him  cordially  by  the  hand,  “the  manor  house  of 
Tilly  is  your  second  home,  where  you  are  ever  welcome.  ’ 

Philibert  was  deeply  touched  by  the  genuine  and  stately 
courtesy  of  the  lady.  He  kissed  her  hand  with  grateful 
reverence  and  bowing  to  both  the  ladies,  accompanied  La 
Corne  de  St.  Luc  and  Le  Gardeur  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Louis. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  Count  de  la  Galissonniere,  with  a  number  of 
officers  of  rank  in  full  uniform,  were  slowly  pacing 
up  and  down  the  long  gallery  that  fronted  the  castle 
of  St.  Louis,  waiting  for  the  Council  of  War  to  open,  for 
although  the  hour  had  struck,  the  Intendant,  and  many 
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other  high  officials  of  the  colony,  had  not  yet  arrived  from 
Beaumanoir. 

The  Castle  of  St.  Louis,  a  massive  structure  of  stone, 
with  square  flanking  towers,  rose  loftily  from  the  brink 
of  the  precipice,  overlooking  the  narrow,  tortuous  streets 
of  the  lower  town.  The  steeple  of  the  old  Church  of 
Notre  Dame  des  Victoires,  with  its  gilded  vane,  lay  far 
beneath  the  feet  of  the  observer  as  he  leaned  over  the 
balustrade  of  iron  that  guarded  the  gallery  of  the  Chateau. 

A  hum  of  voices  and  dense  sounds  rose  up  from  the  mar¬ 
ket  of  Notre  Dame,  and  from  the  quay  where  ships  and 
bateaux  were  moored.  The  cries  of  sailors,  carters  and 
habitans  in  thick  medley  floated  up  the  steep  cliffs,  pleasant 
sounds  to  the  ear  of  the  worthy  Governor,  who  liked  the 
honest  noises  of  industry  and  labour  better  than  all  the  music 
of  the  Academy. 

A  few  merchantmen  which  had  run  the  blockade  of  the 
English  cruisers  lay  at  anchor  in  the  stream,  where  the 
broad  river  swept  majestically  round  the  lofty  cape.  In 
the  midst  of  them  a  newly  arrived  King’s  ship,  the  Fleur- 
de-Lys,  decorated  with  streamers,  floated  proudly  like  a 
swan  among  a  flock  of  teal. 

Le  Gardeur,  as  an  officer  of  the  garrison,  went  to  report 
himself  to  the  military  commandant,  while  La  Corne  de  St. 
Luc  and  Colonel  Philibert,  proceeded  to  the  gallery,  where 
a  crowd  of  officers  were  now  assembled,  waiting  for  the 
Council. 

The  Governor  at  once  called  Philibert  aside,  and  took 
his  arm.  “Philibert,”  said  he,  “I  trust  you  had  no  difficulty 
in  finding  the  Intendant?” 

“No  difficulty,  whatever,  Your  Excellency.  I  discovered 
the  Intendant  and  his  friends,  by  ear,  long  before  I  got 
sight  of  them.”  An  equivocal  smile  accompanied  Philibert’s 
words,  which  the  Governor  rightly  interpreted. 

“Ah!  I  understand,  Philibert,  they  were  carousing  at 
that  hour  of  daylight?  Were  they  all — ?  Faugh!  I  shame 
to  speak  the  word.  Was  the  Intendant  in  a  condition  to 
comprehend  my  summons?”  The  Governor  looked  sad, 
rather  than  surprised  or  angry — for  he  had  expected  no  less 
than  Philibert  had  reported  to  him. 
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“I  found  him  less  intoxicated,  I  think,  than  many  of  his 
guests.  He  received  your  message  with  more  politeness  than 
I  expected,  and  promised  to  be  here  punctually  at  the  hour 
for  opening  the  Council.” 

“Oh,  Bigot  never  lacks  politeness,  drunk  or  sober;  that 
strong  intellect  of  his  seems  to  defy  the  power  of  wine,  as 
his  heart  is  proof  against  moral  feeling.  You  did  not 
prolong  your  stay  in  Beaumanoir,  I  fancy?”  remarked  the 
Governor,  dinting  the  point  of  his  cane  into  the  floor. 

“I  hastened  out  of  it  as  I  would  out  of  hell  itself!  After 
making  prize  of  my  friend  de  Repentigny,  and  bringing 
him  off  with  me,  as  I  mentioned  to  you,  I  got  quickly  out 
of  the  Chateau.” 

“You  did  rightly,  Philibert;  the  Intendant  is  ruining  half 
the  young  men  of  birth  in  the  colony.” 

“He  shall  not  ruin  Le  Gardeur  if  I  can  save  him,”  said 
Philibert,  resolutely.  “May  I  count  upon  Your  Excellency’s 
co-operation?”  added  he. 

“Assuredly,  Philibert!  Command  me  in  anything  you 
can  devise  to  rescue  that  noble  young  fellow  from  the  fatal 
companionship  of  Bigot.  But  I  know  not  how  long  I  shall 
be  permitted  to  remain  in  New  France;  powerful  intrigues 
are  at  work  for  my  removal!”  added  the  Governor.  “I  care 
not  for  the  removal,  so  that  it  be  not  accompanied  with 
insult.” 

“Ah!  you  have  received  news  to-day  by  the  frigate?” 
said  Philibert,  looking  down  at  the  King’s  ship  at  anchor 
in  the  stream. 

“News!  yes;  and  such  news,  Philibert,”  replied  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  in  a  tone  of  despondency.  “It  needs  the  wisdom 
of  Solon  to  legislate  for  this  land,  and  a  Hercules  to  cleanse 
its  Augean  stables  of  official  corruption.  But  my  influence 
at  Court  is  nil;  you  know  that,  Philibert?” 

“But  while  you  are  Governor,  your  advice  ought  to  prevail 
with  the  King,”  replied  Philibert. 

“My  advice  prevail!  listen,  Philibert;  my  letters  to  the 
King  and  the  Minister  of  Marine  and  Colonies  have  been 
answered  by  whom,  think  you?” 

“Nay,  I  cannot  conceive  who,  out  of  the  legal  channel, 
would  dare  to  reply  to  them.” 
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“No!  no  man  could  guess,  that  my  official  despatches  have 
been  answered  by  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour!  She  replies 
to  my  despatches  to  my  sovereign!” 

“La  Pompadour!”  exclaimed  Philibert  in  a  burst  of  indig¬ 
nation;  “She!  the  King’s  mistress,  reply  to  your  despatches! 
Has  France  come  to  be  governed  by  courtesans,  like 
imperial  Rome?” 

“Yes!  and  you  know  the  meaning  of  that  insult,  Philibert! 
They  desire  to  force  me  to  resign;  and  I  shall  resign  as  soon 
as  I  see  my  friends  safe.  I  will  serve  the  King  in  his  fleet, 
but  never  more  in  a  colony.  This  poor  land  is  doomed  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  its  enemies,  unless  we  get  a  speedy 
peace.  France  will  help  us  no  more!” 

“Don’t  say  that,  Your  Excellency!  France  will  surely 
never  be  untrue  to  her  children  in  the  New  World!  But 
our  resources  are  not  yet  all  exhausted;  we  are  not  driven 
to  the  wall  yet,  Your  Excellency!” 

“Almost,  I  assure  you,  Philibert!  But  we  shall  under¬ 
stand  that  better  after  the  Council.” 

“What  say  the  despatches  touching  the  negotiations 
going  on  for  peace?”  asked  Philibert,  who  knew  how  true 
were  the  Governor’s  vaticinations. 

“They  speak  favourably  of  peace,  and  I  think  correctly, 
Philibert;  and  you  know  the  King’s  armies  and  the  King’s 
mistresses  cannot  all  be  maintained  at  the  same  time — 
women  or  war,  one  or  other  must  give  way — and  one  need 
not  doubt  which  it  will  be,  when  the  women  rule  Court  and 
camp  in  France  at  the  same  time!” 

“To  think  that  a  woman,  picked  out  of  the  gutters  of 
Paris,  should  rule  France,  and  answer  your  despatches!” 
said  Philibert,  angrily;  “it  is  enough  to  drive  honourable 
Frenchmen  mad.  But  what  says  the  Marquise  de  Pompa¬ 
dour?” 

“She  is  specially  severe ’upon  my  opposing  the  fiscal 
measures  and  commercial  policy,  as  she  calls  it,  of  her 
friend  the  Intendant.  She  approves  of  his  grant  of  a 
monopoly  of  trade  to  the  Grand  Company,  and  disputes 
my  right,  as  Governor,  to  interfere  with  the  Intendant  in 
the  finances  of  the  colony.” 

Philibert  felt  deeply  this  wound  to  the  honour  and 
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dignity  of  his  chief.  He  pressed  his  hand  in  warmest 
sympathy. 

The  Governor  understood  his  feelings.  “You  are  a 
true  friend,  Philibert,”  said  he.  “Ten  men  like  you 
might  still  save  this  colony!  But  it  is  past  the  hour  for 
the  Council,  and  still  Bigot  delays!  He  must  have  for¬ 
gotten  my  summons.” 

“I  think  not — but  he  might  have  to  wait  until  Cadet, 
Varin,  Deschenaux,  and  the  rest  of  them,  were  in  a  con¬ 
dition  fit  to  travel,”  answered  Philibert  with  an  air  of  disgust. 

“O  Philibert!  The  shame  of  it!  The  shame  of  it,  for  such 
thieves  to  have  the  right  to  sit  among  loyal,  honourable 
men,”  exclaimed,  or  rather  groaned,  the  Governor.  “They 
have  the  real  power  in  New  France,  and  we  the  empty  title 
and  the  killing  responsibility!  Dine  with  me  to-night,  after 
the  Council,  Philibert;  I  have  much  to  say  to  you.” 

“Not  to-night,  Your  Excellency!  My  father  has  killed 
the  fatted  calf  for  his  returned  prodigal,  and  I  must  dine 
with  him  to-night,”  answered  Philibert. 

“Right!  Be  it  to-morrow,  then!  Come  on  Wednesday,” 
replied  the  Governor.  “Your  father  is  a  gentleman  who 
carries  the  principles  of  true  nobility  into  the  walks  of  trade; 
you  are  happy  in  such  a  father,  Philibert,  as  he  is  fortunate 
in  such  a  son.”  The  Governor  bowed  to  his  friend,  and 
rejoined  the  groups  of  officers  upon  the  terrace. 

A  flash  and  a  column  of  smoke,  white  and  sudden,  rose 
from  the  great  battery  that  flanked  the  Chateau.  It  was  the 
second  signal  for  the  Council  to  commence.  The  Count  de 
la  Galissonniere,  taking  the  arm  of  La  Corne  de  St.  Luc, 
entered  the  Castle,  and  followed  by  the  crowd  of  officers, 
proceeded  to  the  great  Flail  of  Council  and  Audience.  The 
Governor,  followed  by  his  secretaries,  walked  forward  to  the 
Vice-regal  chair,  which  stood  on  a  dais  at  the  head  of  a  long 
table  covered  with  crimson  drapery.  On  each  side  of  the  • 
table,  the  members  of  the  Council  took  the  places  assigned 
to  them  in  the  order  of  their  rank  and  precedence;  but  a 
long  array  of  chairs  remained  unoccupied.  These  seats,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Royal  Intendant  and  the  other  high  officers 
of  the  colony,  who  had  not  yet  arrived  to  take  their  places 
in  the  Council,  stood  empty. 
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The  great  Hall  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Louis  was  palatial  in 
its  dimensions  and  adornments.  Its  lofty  coved  ceiling  rested 
on  a  cornice  of  rich  frieze  of  carved  work,  supported  on 
polished  pilasters  of  oak.  The  panels  of  wainscoting  upon 
the  walls  were  surrounded  by  delicate  arabesques,  and  hung 
with  paintings  of  historic  interest — portraits  of  the  Kings, 
Governors,  Intendants,  and  Ministers  of  State,  who  had  been 
instrumental  in  the  colonization  of  New  France. 

Over  the  Governor’s  seat  hung  a  gorgeous  escutcheon  of 
the  Royal  Arms,  draped  with  a  cluster  of  white  flags, 
sprinkled  with  golden  lilies — the  emblems  of  French 
sovereignty  in  the  colony. 

Among  the  portraits  on  the  walls,  besides  those  of  the 
late  and  present  King — which  hung  on  each  side  of  the 
throne — might  be  seen  the  features  of  Richelieu,  who  first 
organized  the  rude  settlements  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  into 
a  body  politic — a  reflex  of  feudal  France;  and  of  Colbert, 
who  made  available  its  natural  wealth  and  resources  by 
peopling  it  with  the  best  scions  of  the  Motherland — the 
noblesse  and  peasantry  of  Normandy,  Brittany,  and 
Aquitaine.  There,  too,  might  be  seen  the  keen,  bold 
features  of  Cartier,  the  first  discoverer,  and  of  Champlain, 
the  first  explorer  of  the  new  land  and  the  founder  of  Quebec. 
The  gallant,  restless  Louis  Buade  de  Frontenac  was  pictured 
there,  side  by  side  with  his  fair  countess,  called  by  reason  of 
her  surpassing  loveliness,  “The  Divine;”  Vaudreuil,  too,  who 
spent  a  long  life  of  devotion  to  his  country,  and  Beau- 
harnois,  who  nourished  its  young  strength  until  it  was  able 
to  resist  not  only  the  powerful  confederacy  of  the  Five 
Nations,  but  the  still  more  powerful  league  of  New  England 
and  the  other  English  colonies.  There,  also,  was  seen  the 
sharp  intellectual  face  of  Laval,  its  first  Bishop,  who 
organized  the  Church  and  education  in  the  colony;  and  of 
Talon,  wisest  of  Intendants,  who  devoted  himself  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  agriculture,  the  increase  of  trade,  and  the 
well-being  of  all  the  King’s  subjects  in  New  France.  And 
one  more  striking  portrait  was  there,  worthy  to  rank  among 
the  statesmen  and  rulers  of  New  France — the  pale,  calm, 
intellectual  features  of  Mere  Marie  de  l’Incarnation — the 
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first  superior  of  the  LTrsulines  of  Quebec,  who,  in  obedience 
to  heavenly  visions,  as  she  believed,  left  France  to  found 
schools  for  the  children  of  the  new  colonists,  and  who  taught 
her  own  womanly  graces  to  her  own  sex,  who  were  destined 
to  become  the  future  mothers  of  New  France. 

In  marked  contrast  with  the  military  uniforms  of  the 
officers  surrounding  the  Council-table,  were  the  black  robes 
and  tonsured  heads  of  two  or  three  ecclesiastics,  who  had 
been  called  in  by  the  Governor  to  aid  the  Council  with  their 
knowledge  and  advice.  There  were  the  Abbe  Metavet  of 
the  Algonquins  of  the  North,  Pere  Oubal,  the  Jesuit  mission¬ 
ary  of  the  Abenaquis  of  the  East,  and  his  confrere,  La 
Richardie,  from  the  wild  tribes  of  the  far  West.  But  con¬ 
spicuous  among  the  able  and  influential  missionaries,  who 
were  the  real  rulers  of  the  Indian  nations  allied  with  France, 
was  the  famous  Sulpician,  Abbe  Piquet,  “the  King’s  Mission¬ 
ary,”  as  he  was  styled  in  royal  ordinances,  and  the  apostle 
to  the  Iroquois,  whom  he  was  labouring  to  convert  and 
bring  over  to  the  side  of  France,  in  the  great  dispute  raised 
between  France  and  England  for  supremacy  in  North 
America. 

Upon  the  wall  behind  the  vice-regal  chair  hung  a  great 
map,  drawn  by  the  bold  hand  of  Abbe  Piquet,  representing 
the  claims  as  well  as  actual  possessions  of  France,  in 
America.  A  broad  red  line  beginning  in  Acadia,  traversed 
the  map  westerly  taking  An  Lake  Ontario,  and  running 
southerly  along  the  crests  and  ridges  of  the  Appalachian 
mountains.  It  was  traced  with  a  firm  hand  down  to  far 
off  Louisiana,  claiming  for  France  the  great  valleys  of  the 
Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  vast  territories  watered  by 
the  Missouri  and  the  Colorado — thus  hemming  the  English 
between  the  walls  of  the  Appalachian  range  on  the  west  and 
the  sea  coast  on  the  east. 

Pending  the  arrival  of  the  Royal  Intendant,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council  indulged  freely  in  conversation,  more  or 
less  bearing  upon  the  important  matters  to  be  discussed, 
the  state  of  the  country,  the  movement  of  the  enemy,  and 
not  seldom  intermingled  remarks  of  dissatisfaction  and  im¬ 
patience  at  the  absence  of  the  Intendant. 
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The  revel  at  Beaumanoir  was  well  known  to  them;  and 
eyes  flashed,  and  lips  curled  in  open  scorn,  at  the  well  under¬ 
stood  reason  of  the  Intendant’s  delay. 

“My  private  letters  by  the  Fleur-de-Lys remarked 
Beauharnois,  “relate  among  other  Court  .gossip,  that  orders 
would  be  sent  out  to  stop  the  defensive  works  at  Quebec, 
and  pull  down  what  is  built!  They  think  the  cost  of 
walls  round  our  city  can  be  better  bestowed  on  political 
favourites  and  certain  high  personages  at  Court.”  Beau¬ 
harnois  turned  towards  the  Governor:  “Has  Your  Excel¬ 
lency  heard  aught  of  this?”  asked  he. 

“Yes!  It  is  true  enough;  Beauharnois!  I  also  have 
received  communications  to  that  effect!”  replied  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  with  an  effort  at  calmness,  which  ill  concealed  the 
shame  and  disgust  that  filled  his  soul. 

There  was  an  indignant  stir  among  the  officers,  and 
many  lips  seemed  trembling  with  speech.  The  impetuous 
Rigaud  de  Vaudreuil  broke  the  fierce  silence.  He  struck 
his  fist  heavily  on  the  table. 

“Ordered  us  to  stop  the  building  of  the  walls  of 
Quebec!  and  to  pull  down  what  we  have  done  by  virtue 
of  the  King’s  corvee — Did  I  hear  Your  Excellency  aright?” 
repeated  he  in  a  tone  of  utmost  incredulity.  “The  King  is 
surely  mad  to  think  of  such  a  thing!” 

“Yes,  Rigaud!  It  is  as  I  tell  you.  But  we  must  respect 
the  royal  command,  and  treat  His  Majesty’s  name  as  be¬ 
comes  loyal  servants.” 

“What  reason  does  His  Majesty  give,”  asked  La  Corne 
de  St.  Luc,  “for  this  singular  communication?” 

“The  only  reason  given  is  found  in  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  despatch.  I  will  allow  the  Secretary  to 
read  so  much  of  it,  and  no  more,  before  the  Intendant 
arrives.”  The  Governor  looked  up  at  the  great  clock  in 
the  Hall,  with  a  grim  glance  of  impatience — as  if  mentally 
calling  down  anything  but  a  blessing  upon  the  head  of  the 
loitering  Intendant. 

“The  Count  de  la  Galissonniere  ought  to  know,”  said 
the  despatch  sneeringly,  “that  works  like  those  of  Quebec 
are  not  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Governors  of  Colonies, 
except  under  express  orders  from  the  King;  and  there- 
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fore  it  is  His  Majesty’s  desire  that,  upon  the  reception  of 
this  despatch,  Your  Excellency  will  discontinue  the  works 
that  have  been  begun  upon  Quebec.  Extensive  fortifi¬ 
cations  require  strong  garrisons  for  their  defence,  and  the 
King’s  treasury  is  already  exhausted  by  the  extraordinary 
expenses  of  the  war  in  Europe.  It  cannot  at  the  same 
time  carry  on  the  war  in  Europe  and  meet  the  heavy 
draughts  made  upon  it  from  North  America.” 

“The  King’s  despatch  demands  respectful  and  loyal  con¬ 
sideration,”  remarked  de  Lery,  a  solid  grave  officer  of 
engineers,  “and  I  doubt  not  that  upon  a  proper  remon¬ 
strance  from  this  council,  His  Majesty  will  graciously 
reconsider  his  order.  The  fall  of  Louisbourg  is  ominous  of 
the  fall  of  Quebec.  It  is  imperative  to  fortify  the  city  in 
time  to  meet  the  threatened  invasion.  The  loss  of  Quebec 
would  be  the  loss  of  the  colony;  and  the  loss  of  the  colony 
the  disgrace  of  France  and  the  ruin  of  our  country.” 

“I  cordially  agree  with  the  Chevalier  de  Lery,”  said 
La  Corne  de  St.  Luc.*  “He  has  spoken  more  sense  than 
would  be  found  in  a  shipload  of  such  despatches  as  that  just 
read!  Nay,  Your  Excellency,”  continued  the  old  officer 
smiling — “I  shall  not  affront  my  sovereign,  by  believing 
that  so  ill-timed  a  missive  came  from  him!  Depend  upon  it, 
His  Majesty  has  neither  seen  nor  sanctioned  it.  It  is  the 
work  of  the  Minister,  and  his  mistresses,  not  the  King’s.” 

“La  Corne!  La  Corne!”  The  Governor  raised  his  finger 
with  a  warning  look.  “We  will  not  discuss  the  point  further, 
until  we  are  favoured  with  the  presence  and  opinion  of  the 
Intendant.  He  will  surely  be  here  shortly!”  At  this  moment 
a  distant  noise  of  shouting  was  heard  in  some  part  of  the 
city. 

An  officer  of  the  day  entered  the  Hall  in  great  haste  and 
whispered  something  in  the  Governor’s  ear:  — 

“A  riot  in  the  streets  1”  exclaimed  the  Governor.  “The 
mob  attacking  the  Intendant!  You  do  not  say  so!  Captain 
Duval,  turn  out  the  whole  guard  at  once,  and  let  Colonel  St. 
Remy  take  the  command,  and  clear  the  way  for  the  Intend¬ 
ant,  and  also  clear  the  streets  of  all  disturbers.” 

A  number  of  officers  sprang  to  their  feet.  “Keep  seated, 
gentlemen!  We  must  not  break  up  the  Council,”  said  the 
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Governor.  “We  are  sure  to  have  the  Intendant  here  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  learn  the  cause  of  this  uproar.  It  is  some 
trifling  affair  of  noisy  habitans,  I  have  no  doubt.” 

Another  loud  shout — or  rather  yell  made  itself  distinctly 
heard  in  the  Council  Chamber.  “It  is  the  people,  cheering 
the  Intendant  on  his  way  through  the  city!”  remarked  La 
Corne  de  St.  Luc,  ironically.  “Zounds!  what  a  vacarme 
they  make!  See  what  it  is  to  be  popular  with  the  citizens 
of  Quebec!” 

There  was  a  smile  all  round  the  table  at  La  Corne’s 
sarcasm.  It  offended  a  few  friends  of  the  Intendant,  how¬ 
ever. 

“The  Chevalier  La  Corne  speaks  boldly  in  the  absence  of 
the  Intendant,”  said  Colonel  Leboeuf.  “A  gentleman  would 
give  a  louis  d’or  any  day  to  buy  a  whip  to  lash  the  rabble, 
sooner  than  a  sou  to  win  their  applause!  I  would  not  give  a 
red  herring  for  the  good  opinion  of  all  Quebec!” 

“They  say  in  France,  Colonel,”  replied  La  Corne  de  St. 
Luc,  scornfully,  “that  ‘King’s  chaff  is  better  than  .other 
people’s  corn,  and  that  fish  in  the  market  is  cheaper  than 
fish  in  the  sea!’  I  believe  it — and  can  prove  it  to  any  gentle¬ 
man  who  maintains  the  contrary!” 

There  was  a  laugh  at  La  Corne’s  allusion  to  the  Marquise 
de  Pompadour,  whose  original  name  of  Jeanne  Poisson  gave 
rise  to  infinite  jests  and  sarcasms  among  the  people  of  low 
and  high  degree. 

The  drums  of  the  Main  Guard  beat  the  assembly.  The 
clash  of  arms  and  the  tramp  of  many  feet  resounded  from 
the  courtyard  of  the  Chateau.  The  members  of  the  Council 
looked  out  of  the  windows  as  the  troops  formed  in  column, 
and  headed  by  Colonel  St.  Remy,  defiled  out  of  the  Castle 
gate;  the  thunder  of  their  drums  drowned  every  other  sound 
and  made  the  windows  shake,  as  thqy  marched  through  the 
narrow  streets  to  the  scene  of  disturbance. 
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CHAPTER  X 

ON  the  Rue  Buade,  a  street  commemorative  of  the 
gallant  Frontenac,  stood  the  large,  imposing  edifice 
newly  built  by  the  Bourgeois  Philibert,  as  the  people 
of  the  colony  fondly  called  Nicholas  Jaquin  Philibert,  the 
great  and  wealthy  merchant  of  Quebec,  and  their  champion 
against  the  odious  monopolies  of  the  Grand  Company, 
favoured  by  the  Intendant. 

The  edifice  was  of  stone,  spacious  and  lofty,  but  in  style 
solid,  plain  and  severe.  It  was  a  wonder  of  architecture  in 
New  France,  and  the  talk  and  admiration  of  the  colony 
from  Tadoussac  to  Ville  Marie.  It  comprised  the  city  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Bourgeois  as  well  as  suites  of  offices  and  ware- 
rooms  connected  with  his  immense  business. 

The  house  was  bare  of  architectural  adornments;  but  on 
its  fagade,  blazing  in  the  sun,  was  the  gilded  sculpture  that 
so  much  piqued  the  curiosity  of  both  citizens  and  strangers, 
and  was  the  talk  of  every  seigniory  in  the  land.  The  Tablet 
of  the  Chien  d’Or — the  Golden  Dog,  with  its  enigmatical 
inscription,  looked  down  defiantly  upon  the  busy  street 
beneath,  where  it  is  still  to  be  seen,  perplexing  the  beholder 
to  guess  its  meaning,  and  exciting  our  deepest  sympathies 
over  the  tragedy  of  which  it  remains  the  sole  sad  memorial. 

Above  and  beneath  the  figure  of  a  couchant  dog,  gnaw¬ 
ing  the  thigh  bone  of  a  man,  is  graven  the  weird  inscription, 
cut  deeply  in  the  stone,  as  if  for  all  future  generations  to 
read  and  ponder  over  its  meaning: — 

“Je  suis  un  chien  qui  ronge  l’os, 

En  le  rongeant  je  prends  mon  repos, 

Un  temps  viendra  qui  n’est  pas  venu 
Que  je  mordrai  qui  m’aura  mordu.” 

1736. 

Or  in  English: — 

“I  am  a  dog  that  gnaws  his  bone, 

I  couch  and  gnaw  it  all  alone — 

A  time  will  come,  which  is  not  yet, 

When  I’ll  bite  him  by  whom  Pm  bit.” 
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The  magazines  of  the  Bourgeois  Philibert  presented  not 
only  an  epitome,  but  a  substantial  portion  of  the  commerce 
of  New  France.  Bales  of  furs,  which  had  been  brought 
down  in  fleets  of  canoes  from  the  wild,  almost  unknown 
regions  of  the  Northwest,  lay  piled  up  to  the  beams;  skins 
of  the  smooth  beaver,  the  delicate  otter,  black  and  silver 
fox,  so  rich  to  the  eye  and  silky  to  the  touch,  that  the 
proudest  beauties  longed  for  their  possession;  seal  skins  to 
trim  the  gowns  of  portly  burgomasters,  and  ermine  to 
adorn  the  robes  of  nobles  and  kings.  The  spoils  of  the 
wolf,  bear  and  buffalo,  worked  to  the  softness  of  cloth  by 
the  hands  of  Indian  women,  were  stored  for  winter  wear, 
and  to  fill  the  sledges  with  warmth  and  comfort  when  the 
northwest  wind  freezes  the  snow  to  fine  dust,  and  the 
aurora  borealis  moves  in  stately  procession,  like  an  army  of 
spearmen,  across  the  northern  sky.  The  harvests  of  the 
colonists,  the  corn,  the  wool,  the  flax,  the  timber  (enough 
to  build  whole  navies),  and  mighty  pines  fit  to  mast  the 
tallest  admiral,  were  stored  upon  the  wharves  and  in  the 
warehouses  of  the  Bourgeois  upon  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  with  iron  from  the  royal  forges  of  the  Three 
Rivers,  and  heaps  of  ginseng  from  the  forests,  a  product 
worth  its  weight  in  gold,  and  eagerly  exchanged  by  the 
Chinese  for  their  teas,  silks,  and  syce  silver. 

The  stately  mansion  of  Belmont,  overlooking  the  pictur¬ 
esque  valley  of  the  St.  Charles,  was  the  residence  proper  of 
the  Bourgeois  Philibert,  but  the  shadow  that  in  time  falls 
over  every  hearth  had  fallen  upon  his,  when  the  last  of  his 
children,  his  beloved  son  Pierre,  left  home  to  pursue  his 
military  studies  in  France.  During  Pierre’s  absence  the 
home  at  Belmont,  although  kept  up  with  the  same  strict 
attention  which  the  Bourgeois  paid  to  everything  under  his 
rule,  was  not  occupied  by  him.  He  preferred  his  city  man¬ 
sion,  as  more  convenient  for  his  affairs,  and  resided  therein. 
His  partner  of  many  years  of  happy  wedded  life  had  been 
long  dead;  she  left  no  void  in  his  heart  that  another  could 
fill,  but  he  kept  up  a  large  household  for  friendship’s  sake, 
and  was  lavish  in  his  hospitality.  In  secret  he  was  a  grave, 
solitary  man,  caring  for  the  present  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
thousands  dependent  on  him — living  much  with  the  memory 
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of  the  dear  dead,  and  much  with  the  hope  of  the  future  in 
his  son  Pierre. 

The  Bourgeois  was  a  man  worth  looking  at,  and,  at  a 
glance,  one  to  trust  to,  whether  you  sought  the  strong  hand 
to  help,  the  wise  head  to  counsel,  or  the  feeling  heart  to 
sympathize  with  you.  He  was  tall,  and  strongly  knit,  with 
features  of  a  high  patrician  cast,  a  noble  head,  covered  thick 
with  grizzly  hair — one  of  those  heads  so  tenacious  of  life, 
that  they  never  grow  bald,  but  carry  to  the  grave  the  snows 
of  a  hundred  years.  His  quick  grey  eyes  caught  your 
meaning  ere  it  was  half  spoken.  A  nose  and  chin  moulded 
with  beauty  and  precision,  accentuated  his  handsome  face. 
His  lips  were  grave  even  in  their  smile,  for  gaiety  was  rarely 
a  guest  in  the  heart  of  the  Bourgeois.  A  man  keenly  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  kindness,  but  strong  in  resentments  and  not  to 
be  placated  without  the  fullest  atonement. 

The  Bourgeois  sat  by  the  table  in  his  spacious,  well- 
furnished  drawing-room,  which  overlooked  the  Rue  Buade, 
and  gave  him  a  glimpse  of  the  tall  new  cathedral  and  the 
trees  and  gardens  of  the  seminary.  He  was  engaged  in 
reading  letters  and  papers  just  arrived  from  France  by  the 
frigate,  rapidly  extracting  their  contents  and  pencilling  “on 
their  margins  mevios ,  for  further  reference  to  his  clerks. 

The  only  other  occupant  of  the  room  was  a  very  elderly 
lady,  in  a  black  gown  of  rigid  Huguenot  fashion.  A  close 
white  cap,  tied  under  her  chin,  set  off  to  the  worst  ad¬ 
vantage  her  sharp,  yet  kindly,  features.  Not  an  end  of 
ribbon  or  edge  of  lace  could  be  seen  to  point  to  one  hair¬ 
breadth  of  indulgence  in  the  vanities  of  the  world  by  this 
strict  old  Puritan,  who,  under  this  unpromising  exterior, 

:  possessed  the  kindliest  heart  in  Christendom.  Her  dress, 
if  of  rigid  severity,  was  of  saintly  purity,  and  almost  pained 
the  eye  with  its  precision  and  neatness.  So  fond  are  we 
of  some  freedom  from  over-much  care  as  from  over-much 
righteousness,  that  a  stray  tress,  a  loose  ribbon,  a  little  rent 
even,  will  relieve  the  eye  and  hold  it  with  a  subtle  charm. 
Under  the  snow-white  hair  of  Dame  Rochelle — for  she  it 
was,  the  worthy  housekeeper  and  ancient  governess  of  the 
House  of  Philibert — you  saw  a  kind,  intelligent  face.  Her 
dark  eyes  betrayed  her  Southern  origin  confirmed  by  her 
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speech,  which,  although  refined  by  culture,  still  retained 
the  soft  intonation  and  melody  of  her  native  Languedoc. 

Dame  Rochelle,  the  daughter  of  an  ardent  Calvinist 
minister,  was  born  in  the  fatal  year  of  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  when  Louis  XIV  undid  the  glorious 
work  of  Henri  Quatre,  and  covered  France  with  persecution 
and  civil  war,  filling  foreign  countries  with  the  elect  of  her 
population,  her  industry  and  her  wealth,  exiled  in  the 
name  of  religion. 

Dame  Rochelle’s  childhood  had  passed  in  the  trying 
scenes  of  the  great  persecution;  and  in  the  succeeding  civil 
wars  of  the  Cevennes,  she  lost  all  that  was  nearest  and 
dearest  to  her — her  father,  her  brothers,  her  kindred  nearly 
all,  and,  lastly,  a  gallant  gentleman  of  Dauphiny  to  whom 
she  was  betrothed.  She  knelt  beside  him  at  his  place  of 
execution — or  martyrdom,  for  he  died  for  his  faith — and 
holding  his  hands  in  hers,  pledged  her  eternal  fidelity  to  his 
memory,  and  faithfully  kept  it  all  her  life. 

The  Count  de  Philibert,  elder  brother  of  the  Bourgeois, 
was  an  officer  of  the  King;  he  witnessed  this  sad  scene,  took 
pity  upon  the  hapless  girl,  and  gave  her  a  home  and  pro¬ 
tection  with  his  family  in  the  Chateau  of  Philibert,  where 
she  spent  the  rest  of  her  life  until  the  Bourgeois  succeeded 
to  his  childless  brother.  In  the  ruin  of  his  house  she  would 
not  consent  to  leave  them,  but  followed  their  fortunes  to 
New  France.  She  had  been  the  faithful  friend  and  com¬ 
panion  of  the  wife  of  the  Bourgeois  and  the  educator  of  his 
children,  and  was  now,  in  her  old  age,  the  trusted  friend  and 
manager  of  his  household.  Her  days  were  divided  between 
the  exercises  of  religion  and  the  practical  duties  of  life.  The 
light  that  illumined  her,  though  flowing  through  the  narrow 
window  of  a  narrow  creed,  was  still  light  of  divine  origin. 
It  satisfied  her  faith,  and  filled  her  with  resignation,  hope, 
and  comfort. 

Her  three  studies  were  the  Bible,  the  hymns  of  Marot,  and 
the  sermons  of  the  famous  Jurieu.  She  had  listened  to  the 
prophecies  of  Grande  Marie,  and  had  even  herself  been 
breathed  upon  on  the  top  of  Mount  Peira  by  the  Huguenot 
prophet,  de  Serre. 

The  good  dame  was  not  reading  this  morning,  although 
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1  the  volume  before  her  lay  open.  Her  glasses  lay  upon  the 
page,  and  she  sat  musing  by  the  open  window,  seldom 
looking  out,  however,  for  her  thoughts  were  chiefly  inward. 
|j  The  return  of  Pierre  Philibert,  her  foster  child,  had  filled 
i  her  with  joy  and  thankfulness,  and  she  was  pondering  in 
i  her  mind  the  details  of  a  festival  which  the  Bourgeois 
intended  to  give  in  honour  of  the  return  of  his  only  son. 

The  Bourgeois  had  finished  the  reading  of  his  packet  of 
I  letters,  and  sat  musing  in  silence.  He,  too,  was  intently 
thinking  of  his  son.  His  face  was  filled  with  the  satisfaction 
of  old  Simeon  when  he  cried  out  of  the  fullness  of  his  heart: 

.  “ Domine !  nunc  dimittis!” 

“Dame  Rochelle,”  said  he.  She  turned  promptly  to  the 
:  voice  of  her  master,  as  she  ever  insisted  on  calling  him. 
“Were  I  superstitious,  I  should  fear  that  my  great  joy  at 
Pierre’s  return  might  be  the  prelude  to  some  great  sorrow.” 

“God’s  blessing  on  Pierre!”  said  she;  “he  can  only  bring 
joy  to  this  house.  Thank  the  Lord  for  what  He  gives  and 
I  what  He  takes!  He  took  Pierre,  a  stripling  from  his  home, 

‘  and  returns  him  a  great  man,  fit  to  ride  at  the  King’s  right 
;  hand,  and  to  be  over  his  host  like  Benaiah,  the  son  of 
!  Jehoiada,  over  the  host  of  Solomon.” 

The  dame  was  proceeding  in  a  still  more  moralizing 
strain,  when  a  noise  arose  in  the  street  from  a  crowd  of 
:  persons,  habitans  for  the  most  part,  congregated  round  the 
house.  The  noise  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  they 
stopped  their  conversation,  and  both  the  dame  and  the 
Bourgeois  looked  out  of  the  window  at  the  increasing  multi¬ 
tude  that  had  gathered  in  the  street. 

The  crowd  had  come  to  the  Rue  Buade  to  see  the  famous 
tablet  of  the  Golden  Dog,  which  was  talked  of  in  every 
seigniory  in  New  France;  still  more,  perhaps,  to  see  the 
Bourgeois  Philibert  himself — the  great  merchant,  who  con¬ 
tended  for  the  rights  of  the  habitans,  and  who  would  not 
yield  an  inch  to  the  Friponne. 

The  Bourgeois  looked  down  at  the  ever-increasing  throng, 
country-people  for  the  most  part,  with  their  wives,  with 
not  a  few  citizens  whom  he  could  easily  distinguish  by  their 
dress  and  manner.  The  Bourgeois  stood  rather  withdrawn 
from  the  front,  so  as  not  to  be  recognized,  for  he  hated 
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intensely  anything  like  a  demonstration,  still  less  an  ovation. 
He  could  hear  many  loud  voices,  however,  in  the  crowd,  and 
caught  up  the  chief  topics  they  discussed  with  each  other. 

His  eyes  rested  several  times  on  a  wiry,  jerking  little 
fellow,  whom  he  recognized  as  Jean  La  Marche,  the  fiddler, 
a  censitaire  of  the  manor  of  Tilly.  He  was  a  well  known 
character,  and  had  drawn  a  large  circle  of  the  crowd  around 
himself. 

“I  want  to  see  the  Bourgeois  Philibert!”  exclaimed  Jean 
La  Marche.  “He  is  the  bravest  merchant  in  New  France 
— the  people’s  friend.  Bless  the  Golden  Dog,  and  curse 
the  Friponne!” 

“Hurrah  for  the  Golden  Dog,  and  curse  the  Friponne!” 
exclaimed  a  score  of  voices;  “won’t  you  sing,  Jean?” 

“Not  now;  I  have  a  new  ballad  ready  on  the  Golden  Dog, 
which  I  shall  sing  to-night — that  is,  if  you  will  care  to  listen 
to  me.”  Jean  said  this  with  a  very  demure  air  of  mock 
modesty,  knowing  well  that  the  reception  of  a  new  ballad 
from  him  would  equal  the  furore  for  a  new  aria  from  the 
prima  donna  of  the  opera  of  Paris. 

“We  will  all  come  to  hear  it,  Jean!”  cried  they:  “but 
take  care  of  your  fiddle,  or  you  will  get  it  crushed  in  the 
crowd.” 

“As  if  I  did  not  know  how  to  take  care  of  my  darling 
baby!”  said  Jean,  holding  his  violin  high  above  his  head. 
“It  is  my  only  child;  it  will  laugh  or  cry,  and  love  and 
scold,  as  I  bid  it,  and  make  everybody  else  do  the  same 
when  I  touch  its  heart-strings.”  Jean  had  brought  his 
violin  under  his  arm,  in  place  of  a  spade,  to  help  build  up 
the  walls  of  the  city.  He  had  never  heard  of  Amphion, 
with  his  lyre,  building  up  the  walls  of  Thebes;  but  Jean 
knew  that  in  his  violin  lay  a  power  of  work  by  other  hands, 
if  he  played  while  they  laboured.  “It  lightened  toil  and  made 
work  go  merrily  as  the  bells  of  Tilly  at  a  wedding,”  said  he. 

There  was  immense  talk,  with  plenty  of  laughter  and 
no  thought  of  mischief,  among  the  crowd.  The  habxtans 
of  en  haut  and  the  habxtans  of  en  has  commingled,  as  they 
rarely  did,  in  a  friendly  way.  Nor  was  anything  to  pro¬ 
voke  a  quarrel  said  even  to  the  Acadians,  whose  rude  patois 
was  a  source  of  merry  jest  to  the  better-speaking  Canadians. 

The  crowd  kept  increasing  in  the  Rue  Buade.  The  two 
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sturdy  beggars,  who  vigorously  kept  their  places  on  the 
stone  steps  of  the  barrier  or  gateway  of  the  Basse  Ville, 
reaped  an  unusual  harvest  of  the  smallest  coin — Max 
Grimau,  an  old  disabled  soldier,  in  ragged  uniform,  which 
he  had  worn  at  the  defence  of  Prague  under  the  Marshal 
de  Belleisle,  and  blind  Bartemy,  a  mendicant  born;  the 
former,  long-tongued  and  importunate,  the  latter,  silent  and 
only  holding  out  a  shaking  hand  for  charity.  No  Finance 
Minister  or  Royal  Intendant  studied  more  earnestly  the 
problem  how  to  tax  the  kingdom,  than  Max  and  Blind 
Bartemy  how  to  toll  the  passers-by,  and  with  less  success, 
perhaps. 

To-day  was  a  red  letter  day  for  the  sturdy  beggars,  for 
the  news  flew  fast  that  an  ovation  of  some  popular  kind 
was  to  be  given  to  the  Bourgeois  Philibert.  The  habitans 
came  trooping  up  the  rough  mountain-road  that  leads  from 
the  Basse  Ville  to  the  Upper  Town,  and  up  the  long  stairs, 
lined  with  the  stalls  of  Basque  peddlers — cheating,  loquacious 
varlets — which  formed  a  by-way  from  the  lower  regions  of 
the  Rue  de  Champlain,  a  break-neck  thoroughfare,  little 
liked  by  the  old  and  asthmatical,  but  nothing  to  the  sturdy 
“climbers,”  as  the  habitans  called  the  lads  of  Quebec,  or 
the  light-footed  lasses,  who  displayed  their  trim  ankles,  as 
they  flew  up  the  breezy  steps  to  church  or  market. 

Max  Grimau  and  Blind  Bartemy  had  ceased  counting 
their  coins.  The  passers-by  came  up  in  still  increasing  num¬ 
bers,  until  the  street,  from  the  barrier  of  the  Basse  Ville  to 
the  Cathedral,  was  filled  with  a  noisy,  good-humoured 
crowd,  without  an  object  except  to  stare  at  the  Golden  Dog 
and  a  desire  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Bourgeois  Philibert. 

The  crowd  had  become  very  dense,  when  a  troop  of 
gentlemen  rode  at  full  speed  into  the  Rue  Buade,  and, 
after  trying  recklessly  to  force  their  way  through,  came  to 
a  sudden  halt,  in  the  midst  of  the  surging  mass. 

The  Intendant,  Cadet,  and  Varin  had  ridden  from 
Beaumanoir,  followed  by  a  train  of  still  flushed  guests, 
who,  after  a  hasty  purification  had  returned  with  their 
host  to  the  city — a  noisy  troop,  loquacious,  laughing, 
shouting,  as  is  the  wont  of  men,  reckless  at  all  times,  and 
still  more  defiant,  when  under  the  influence  of  wine. 

“What  is  the  meaning  of  this  rabble,  Cadet?”  asked 
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Bigot;  “they  seem  to  be  no  friends  of  yours.  That  fellow 
is  wishing  you  in  a  hot  place!”  added  Bigot,  laughing,  as 
he  pointed  out  a  habitan  who  was  shouting  “A  bas  Cadet!” 

“Nor  friends  of  yours,  either,”  replied  Cadet.  “They 
have  not  recognized  you  yet,  Bigot.  When  they  do,  they 
will  wish  you  in  the  hottest  place  of  all!” 

The  Intendant  was  not  known  personally  to  the  habitans, 
as  were  Cadet,  Varin  and  the  rest.  Loud  shouts  and  execra¬ 
tions  were  freely  vented  against  these,  as  soon  as  they 
were  recognized. 

“Has  this  rabble  waylaid  us  to  insult  us?”  asked  Bigot. 
“But  it  can  hardly  be  that  they  knew  of  our  return  to  the 
city  to-day.”  The  Intendant  began  to  jerk  his  horse  round 
impatiently,  but  without  avail. 

“Oh,  no,  Your  Excellency!  it  is  the  rabble  which  the 
Governor  has  summoned  to  the  King’s  corvee.  They  are 
paying  their  respects  to  the  Golden  Dog,  which  is  the  idol  the 
mob  worships  just  now.  They  did  not  expect  us  to  interrupt 
their  devotions,  I  fancy.” 

“The  vile  moutons!  their  fleece  is  not  worth  the  shearing!” 
exclaimed  Bigot  angrily,  at  the  mention  of  the  Golden  Dog, 
which,  as  he  glanced  upward,  seemed  to  glare  defiantly  upon 
him. 

“Clear  the  way,  villains!”  cried  Bigot,  loudly,  while  dart¬ 
ing  his  horse  into  the  crowd.  “Plunge  that  Flanders  cart¬ 
horse  of  yours  into  them,  Cadet,  and  do  not  spare  their 
toes !” 

Cadet’s  rough  disposition  chimed  well  with  the  Intendant’s 
wish.  “Come  on,  Varin,  and  the  rest  of  you,”  cried  he,  “give 
spur  and  fight  your  way  through  the  rabble.” 

The  whole  troop  plunged  madly  at  the  crowd,  striking 
right  and  left  with  their  heavy  hunting  whips.  A  violent 
scuffle  ensued;  many  habitans  were  ridden  down  and  some 
of  the  horsemen  dismounted.  The  Intendant’s  Gascon  blood 
got  furious.  He  struck  heavily,  right  and  left,  and  many  a 
bleeding  toque  marked  his  track  in  the  crowd. 

The  habitans  recognized  him  at  last,  and  a  tremendous 
yell  burst  out.  “Long  live  the  Golden  Dog!  Down  with 
the  Friponne!”  while  the  more  bold  ventured  on  the  cry, 
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'  “Down  with  the  Intendant,  and  the  thieves  of  the  Grand 
(  Company!” 

Fortunately  for  the  troop  of  horsemen,  the  habitans 
.  were  utterly  unarmed.  But  stones  began  to  be  thrown,  and 
efforts  were  made  by  them,  not  always  successful,  to  pull 
)  the  riders  off  their  horses.  Poor  Jean  La  Marche’s  darling 
\  child,  his  favourite  violin,  was  crushed  at  the  first  charge. 
Jean  rushed  at  the  Intendant’s  bridle,  and  received  a  blow 
which  levelled  him. 

The  Intendant  and  all  the  troop  now  drew  their 
swords.  A  bloody  catastrophe  seemed  impending,  when 
the  Bourgeois  Philibert,  seeing  the  state  of  affairs  dis¬ 
patched  a  messenger  with  tidings  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Louis, 
and  rushed  himself  into  the  street  amidst  the  surging  crowd 
imploring,  threatening  and  compelling  them  to  give  way. 

He  was  soon  recognized,  and  cheered  by  the  people;  but 
even  his  influence  might  have  failed  to  calm  the  fiery  pas¬ 
sions  excited  by  the  Intendant’s  violence,  had  not  the 
drums  of  the  approaching  soldiery  suddenly  resounded 
above  the  noise  of  the  riot.  In  a  few  minutes,  long  files  of 
glittering  bayonets  were  seen  streaming  down  the  Rue  du 
Fort.  Colonel  St.  Remi  rode  at  their  head,  forming  his 
troops  in  position  to  charge  the  crowd.  The  Colonel  saw  at 
once  the  state  of  affairs,  and  being  a  man  of  judgment,  com¬ 
manded  peace  before  resorting  to  force.  He  was  at  once 
obeyed.  The  people  stood  still  and  in  silence.  They  fell  back 
quietly  before  the  troops.  They  had  no  purpose  to  resist  the 
authorities — indeed,  had  no  purpose  whatever.  A  way  was 
made  clear  by  the  soldiers,  and  the  Intendant  and  his  friends 
were  extricated  from  their  danger. 

They  rode  at  once  out  of  the  mob,  amid  a  volley  of 
1  execrations,  which  were  replied  to  by  angry  oaths  and 
threats  of  the  cavaliers  as  they  galloped  across  the  Place 
d’Armes  and  rode  pell-mell  into  the  gateway  of  the 
Chateau  of  St.  Louis. 

The  crowd,  relieved  of  their  presence,  grew  calm;  and 
some  of  the  more  timid  of  them  got  apprehensive  of  the 
consequences  of  this  outrage  upon  the  Royal  Intendant. 
They  dispersed  quietly,  singly,  and  in  groups,  each  one 
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hoping  that  he  might  not  be  called  upon  to  account  for  the 
day’s  proceedings. 

The  Intendant  and  his  cortege  of  friends  rode  furiously 
into  the  court-yard  of  the  Chateau  of  .St.  Louis,  dis¬ 
hevelled,  bespattered,  and  some  of  them  hatless.  They 
dismounted,  and,  foaming  with  rage,  rushed  through  the 
lobbies  and,  with  heavy  trampling  of  feet,  clattering  of 
scabbards,  and  a  bedlam  of  angry  tongues,  burst  into  the 
Council  Chamber. 

The  Intendant’s  eyes  shot  fire.  His  Gascon  blood  was 
at  fever  heat,  flushing  his  swarthy  cheek  like  the  purple  hue 
of  a  hurricane.  He  rushed  at  once  to  the  Council  table, 
and  seeing  the  Governor,  saluted  him,  but  spoke  in  tones 
forcibly  kept  under  by  a  violent  effort. 

“Your  Excellency  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Council  will 
excuse  our  delay,”  shouted  Bigot,  “when  I  inform  you  that 
/,  the  Royal  Intendant  of  New  France,  have  been  insulted, 
pelted,  and  my  very  life  threatened  by  a  seditious  mob 
congregated  in  the  streets  of  Quebec.” 

“I  grieve  much  and  sympathize  with  Your  Excellency’s 
indignation,”  replied  the  Governor,  warmly;  “I  rejoice 
that  you  have  escaped  unhurt.  I  dispatched  the  troops  to 
your  assistance,  but  have  not  yet  learned  the  cause  of  the 
riot.” 

“The  cause  of  the  riot  was  the  popular  hatred  of  my¬ 
self,  for  enforcing  the  royal  ordinances,  and  the  seditious 
example  set  the  rabble  by  the  notorious  merchant,  Phili¬ 
bert,  who  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  mischief  in  New 
F  ranee.” 

The  Governor  looked  fixedly  at  the  Intendant,  as  he  re¬ 
plied  quietly:  “The  Sieur  Philibert,  although  a  merchant, 
is  a  gentleman  of  birth  and  loyal  principles,  and  would  be 
the  last  man  alive,  I  think,  to  excite  a  riot.  Did  you  see 
the  Bourgeois,  Chevalier?” 

“The  crowd  filled  the  street  near  his  magazines,  cheer¬ 
ing  for  the  Bourgeois  and  the  Golden  Dog.  We  rode  up 
and  endeavoured  to  force  our  way  through.  But  I  did  not 
see  the  Bourgeois  himself,  until  the  disturbance  had  at¬ 
tained  its  full  proportions.” 
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“And  then,  Your  Excellency?  Surely  the  Bourgeois  was 
not  encouraging  the  mob,  or  participating  in  the  riot?” 

“No!  I  do  not  charge  him  with  participating  in  the  riot, 
although  the  mob  were  all  his  friends  and  partisans.  More¬ 
over,”  said  Bigot  frankly,  for  he  felt  he  owed  his  safety  to 
the  interference  of  the  Bourgeois,  “it  would  be  unfair  not  to 
acknowledge  that  he  did  what  he  could  to  protect  us  from 
the  rabble.  I  charge  Philibert  with  sowing  the  sedition  that 
caused  the  riot,  not  with  rioting  himself.” 

“But  I  accuse  him  of  both,  and  of  all  the  mob  has  done!” 
thundered  Varin,  enraged  to  hear  the  Intendant  speak  with 
moderation  and  justice.  “The  house  of  the  Golden  Dog  is  a 
den  of  traitors.  It  ought  to  be  pulled  down,  and  its  stones 
built  into  a  monument  of  infamy,  over  its  owner,  hung  like 
a  dog  in  the  market-place.” 

“Silence,  Varin!”  exclaimed  the  Governor  sternly.  “I 
will  not  hear  the  Sieur  Philibert  spoken  of  in  these  injurious 
terms.  The  Intendant  does  not  charge  him  with  this  dis¬ 
turbance;  neither  shall  you.” 

“Par  Diea!  you  shall  not,  Varin!”  burst  in  La  Corne  de 
St.  Luc,  roused  to  unusual  wrath  by  the  opprobrium 
heaped  upon  his  friend  the  Bourgeois.  “And  you  shall 
answer  to  me  for  that  you  have  said!” 

“La  Corne!  La  Corne!”  The  Governor  saw  a  chal¬ 
lenge  impending,  and  interposed  with  vehemence.  “This 
is  a  Council  of  War,  and  not  a  place  for  recriminations. 
Sit  down,  dear  old  friend,  and  aid  me  to  get  on  with  the 
business  of  the  King  and  his  colony,  which  we  are  here  rnet 
to  consider.” 

The  appeal  went  to  the  heart  of  La  Corne.  He  sat  down. 
“You  have  spoken  generously,  Chevalier  Bigot,  respecting 
the  Bourgeois  Philibert,”  continued  the  Governor.  “I  am 
pleased  that  you  have  done  so.  My  aide-de-camp,  Colonel 
Philibert,  who  is  just  entering  the  Council,  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  Your  Excellency  does  justice  to  his  father  in  this 
matter.” 

“The  blessing  of  St.  Benoit’s  boots  upon  such  justice,” 
muttered  Cadet  to  himself.  “I  was  a  fool  not  to  run  my 
sword  through  Philibert,  when  I  had  the  chance.” 
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The  Governor  repeated  to  Colonel  Philibert  what  had 
been  said  by  Bigot. 

Colonel  Philibert  bowed  to  the  Intendant.  “I  am 
under  obligation  to  the  Chevalier  Bigot,”  said  he,  “but  it 
astonishes  me  much  that  any  one  should  dare  implicate 
my  father  in  such  a  disturbance.  Certainly  the  Intendant 
does  him  but  justice.” 

This  remark  was  not  pleasing  to  Bigot,  who  hated 
Colonel  Philibert  equally  with  his  father.  “I  merely  said 
he  had  not  participated  in  the  riot,  Colonel  Philibert, 
which  was  true.  I  did  not  excuse  your  father 'for  being 
at  the  head  of  the  party  among  whom  these  outrages  arise. 
I  simply  spoke  truth,  Colonel  Philibert.  I  do  not  eke  out 
by  the  inch  my  opinion  of  any  man.  I  care  not  for  the 
Bourgeois  Philibert,  more  than  for  the  meanest  blue  cap 
in  his  following.” 

Colonel  Philibert  resented  the  Intendant’s  sneer  at  his 
father.  He  faced  Bigot,  saying  to  him:  “The  Chevalier 
Bigot  has  done  but  simple  justice  to  my  father  with  re¬ 
ference  to  his  conduct  in  regard  to  the  riot.  But  let  the 
Intendant  recollect  that,  although  a  merchant,  my  father 
is  above  all  things  a  Norman  gentleman,  who  never 
swerved  a  hair-breadth  from  the  path  of  honour — a  gentle¬ 
man  w'hose  ancient  nobility  would  dignify  even  the  Royal 
Intendant.”  Bigot  looked  daggers  at  this  thrust  at  his 
own  comparatively  humble  origin.  “And  this  I  have 
further  to  say,”  continued  Philibert  looking  straight  in  the 
eyes  of  Bigot,  Varin  and  Cadet,  “whoever  impugns  my 
father’s  honour  impugns  mine;  and  no  man,  high  or  low, 
shall  do  that  and  escape  chastisement!” 

The  greater  part  of  the  officers  seated  round  the  Council 
Board  listened  with  marks  of  approval  to  Philibert’s 
vindication  of  his  father.  But  no  one  challenged  his 
words,  although  dark  ominous  looks  glanced  from  one 
to  another  among  the  friends  of  the  Intendant.  Bigot 
smothered  his  anger  for  the  present,  however;  and,  to  pre¬ 
vent  further  reply  from  his  followers,  he  rose,  and  bowing 
to  the  Governor,  begged  His  Excellency  to  open  the 
Council. 

“We  have  delayed  the  business  of  the  King  too  long 
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with  these  personal  recriminations.”  said  he.  “I  shall  leave 
this  riot  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  King’s  courts,  who  will 
sharply  punish  both  instigators  and  actors  in  this  outrage 
upon  the  royal  authority.” 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  Council  now  opened  in  due  form.  The  Secretary 
read  the  royal  despatches,  which  were  listened  to 
with  attention  and  respect,  although  with  looks  of 
dissent  in  the  countenances  of  many  of  the  officers. 

The  Governor  rose,  and  in  a  quiet,  almost  a  solemn 
strain,  addressed  the  Council:  “Gentlemen,”  said  he,  “from 
the  tenor  of  the  royal  dispatches,  just  read  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  it  is  clear  that  our  beloved  New  France  is  in  great 
danger.  The  King,  overwhelmed  by  the  poivers  in  alliance 
against  him,  can  no  longer  reinforce  our  army  here.  The 
English  fleet  is  supreme — for  the  moment  only,  I  hope — ” 
added  the  Governor,  as  if  with  a  prevision  of  his  own 
future  triumphs  on  the  ocean.  “English  troops  are  pour¬ 
ing  into  New  York  and  Boston,  to  combine  with  the  militia 
of  New  England  and  the  middle  colonies  in  a  grand  attack 
upon  New  France.  They  have  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
great  fort  at  Chouagen,  on  Lake  Ontario,  to  dispute 
supremacy  with  our  stronghold  at  Niagara,  and  the  gates  of 
Carillon  may  ere  long  have  to  prove  their  strength  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  enemy  out  of  the  Valley  of  the  Richelieu.  I  fear  not 
for  Carillon,  gentlemen,  in  the  ward  of  the  gallant  Count  de 
Lusignan,  whom  I  am  glad  to  see  at  our  Council.  I  think 
Carillon  is  safe.” 

The  Count  de  Lusignan,  a  grey-headed  officer,  of 
soldierly  bearing,  bowed  low  to  this  compliment  from  the 
Governor.  “I  ask  the  Count  de  Lusignan,”  continued 
the  Governor,  “what  he  thinks  would  result  from  our 
withdrawing  the  garrison  from  Carillon,  as  is  suggested 
in  the  despatches?” 

“The  Five  Nations  would  be  on  the  Richelieu  in  a  week, 
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and  the  English  in  Montreal  a  month  after  such  a  piece  of 
folly  on  our  part,”  exclaimed  the  Count  de  Lusignan. 

“You  cannot  counsel  the  abandonment  of  Carillon, 
then,  Count?”  A  smile  played  over  the  face  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  as  if  he,  too,  felt  the  absurdity  of  his  question. 

“Not  till  Quebec  itself  fall  into  the  enemy’s  hands. 
When  that  happens,  His  Majesty  will  need  another  ad¬ 
viser  in  the  place  of  the  old  Count  de  Lusignan.” 

“Well  spoken,  Count!  In  your  hands  Carillon  is  safe, 
and  will  one  day,  should  the  enemy  assail  it,  be  covered 
with  wreaths  of  victory,  and  its  flag  be  the  glory  of  New 
France.” 

“So  be  it,  Governor.  Give  me  but  the  Royal  Roussillon 
and  I  pledge  you  neither  English,  Dutch,  nor  Iroquois, 
shall  ever  cross  the  waters  of  St.  Sacrament.” 

“You  speak  like  your  ancestor,  the  crusader,  Count. 
But  I  cannot  spare  the  Royal  Roussillon.  Think  you,  you 
can  hold  Carillon  with  the  present  garrison?” 

“Against  all  the  force  of  New  England.  But  I  cannot 
promise  the  same  against  the  English  regulars,  now  landing 
at  New  York.” 

“They  are  the  same  whom  the  King  defeated  at 
Fontenoy,  are  they  not?”  interrupted  the  Intendant.  who, 
courtier  as  he  was,  disliked  the  tenor  of  the  royal  des¬ 
patches  as  much  as  any  officer  present — all  the  more  as  he 
knew  La  Pompadour  was  advising  peace  out  of  a  woman’s 
considerations,  rather  than  upholding  the  glory  of  France. 

“Among  them  are  many  troops  who  fought  us  at 
Fontenoy.  I  learned  the  fact  from  an  English  prisoner, 
whom  our  Indians  brought  in  from  Fort  Lydius,”  replied 
the  Count  de  Lusignan. 

“Well,  the  more  of  them  the  merrier,”  laughed  La  Corne 
de  St.  Luc.  “The  bigger  the  prize  the  richer  they  who  take 
it.  The  treasure  chests  of  the  English  will  make  up  for 
the  beggarly  packs  of  the  New  Englanders.  Dried  stock 
fish,  and  eel-skin  garters,  to  drive  away  the  rheumatism, 
were  the  usual  prizes  we  got  from  them  down  in  Acadia!” 

“The  English  of  Fontenoy  are  not  such  despicable 
foes,”  remarked  the  Chevalier  de  Lery.  “They  sufficed  to 
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take  Louisbourg,  and,  if  we  discontinue  our  walls,  will 
suffice  to  take  Quebec.” 

“Louisbourg  was  not  taken  by  them,  but  fell  through  the 
mutiny  of  the  base  Swiss!”  replied  Bigot,  touched  sharply 
by  any  allusion  to  that  fortress,,  where  he  had  figured  so 
discreditably;  “the  vile  hirelings  demanded  money  of  their 
commander,  when  they  should  have  drawn  the  blood  of  the 
enemy!”  added  he  angrily. 

“Satan  is  bold,  but  he  would  blush  in  the  presence  of 
Bigot,”  remarked  La  Come  de  St.  Luc  to  an  Acadian  officer, 
seated  next  him.  “Bigot  kept  the  King’s  treasure,  and 
defrauded  the  soldiers  of  their  pay;  hence  the  mutiny  and 
the  fall  of  Louisbourg.” 

“It  is  what  the  whole  army  knows,”  replied  the  officer. 
“But  hark!  the  Abbe  Piquet  is  going  to  speak.  It  is  a  new 
thing  to  see  clergy  in  a  Council  of  War!” 

“No  one  has  a  better  right  to  speak  here  than  the  Abbe 
Piquet,”  replied  La  Corne.  “No  one  has  sent  more  Indian 
allies  into  the  field  to  fight  for  New  France  than  the 
patriotic  Abbe.” 

A  strong  prejudice  existed  in  the  army  against  the  Abbe 
Piquet  for  his  opposition  to  the  presence  of  French  troops 
in  his  Indian  missionary  villages.  They  demoralized  his 
neophytes,  and  many  of  the  officers  shared  in  the  lucrative 
traffic  of  fire-water  to  the  Indians.  The  Abbe  was  zealous 
in  stopping  those  abuses,  and  the  officers  complained  bit¬ 
terly  of  his  over-protection  of  the  Indians. 

The  famous  “King’s  Missionary,”  as  he  was  called, 
stood  up  with  an  air  of  dignity  and  authority  that  seemed 
to  assert  his  right  to  be  present  in  the  Council  of  War,  for 
the  scornful  glances  of  many  of  the  officers  had  not  escaped 
his  quick  glance. 

The  keen  black  eyes,  thin  resolute  lips,  and  high 
swarthy  forehead  of  the  Abbe,  would  have  well  become  the 
plumed  hat  of  a  Marshal  of  France.  His  loose  black  robe, 
looped  up  for  freedom,  reminded  one  of  a  grave  Senator  of 
Venice  whose  eye  never  quailed  at  any  policy,  however 
severe,  if  required  for  the  safety  of  the  state. 

The  Abbe  held  in  his  hand  a  large  roll  of  wampum,  the 
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tokens  of  treaties  made  by  him  with  the  Indian  nations  of 
the  west,  pledging  their  alliance  and  aid  to  the  great 
Onontio,  as  they  called  the  Governor  of  New  France. 

“My  Lord  Governor!”  said  the  Abbe,  placing  his  great 
roll  on  the  table.  “I  thank  you  for  admitting  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  the  Council  of  War.  We  appear  less  as 
Churchmen  on  this  occasion  than  as  the  King’s  am¬ 
bassadors,  although  I  trust  that  all  we  have  done  will 
redound  to  God’s  glory  and  the  spread  of  religion  among 
the  heathen.  These  belts  of  wampum  are  tokens  of  the 
treaties  we  have  made  with  the  numerous  and  warlike 
tribes  of  the  great  west.  I  bear  to  the  Governor  pledges 
of  alliance  from  the  Miamis  and  Shawnees  of  the  great 
valley  of  the  Belle  Riviere,  which  they  call  the  Ohio.  1 
am  commissioned  to  tell  Onontio  that  they  are  at  peace 
with  the  King  and  at  war  with  his  enemies  from  this  time 
forth  forever.  I  have  set  up  the  arms  of  France  on  the 
banks  of  the  Belle  Riviere,  and  claimed  all  its  lands  and 
waters  as  the  just  appanage  of  our  sovereign,  from  the 
Alleghanies  to  the  plantations  of  Louisiana.  The  Sacs  and 
Foxes  of  the  Mississippi;  the  Pottawatomies,  Winnebagoes 
and  Chippewas  of  a  hundred  bands  who  fish  in  the  great 
rivers  and  lakes  of  the  west;  the  warlike  Ottawas  who  have 
carried  the  Algonquin  tongue  to  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie, 
in  short,  every  enemy  of  the  Iroquois,  have  pledged  them¬ 
selves  to  take  the  field  whenever  the  Governor  shall  require 
the  axe  to  be  dug  up  and  lifted  against  the  English  and 
the  Five  Nations.  Next  summer  the  chiefs  of  all  these 
tribes  will* come  to  Quebec  and  ratify  in  a  solemn  General 
Council  the  wampums  they  now  send  by  me  and  the  other 
missionaries,  my  brothers  in  the  Lord!” 

The  Abbe,  with  the  slow  formal  manner  of  one  long 
accustomed  to  the  speech  and  usages  of  the  Indians,  un¬ 
rolled  the  belts  of  wampum  many  fathoms  in  length, 
fastened  end  to  end  to  indicate  the  length  of  the  Alliance 
of  the  various  tribes  with  France.  The  Abbe  interpreted 
their  meaning,  and  with  his  finger  pointed  out  the  totems 
or  signs  manual — usually  a  bird,  beast  or  fish — of  the  chiefs 
who  had  signed  the  roll. 
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The  Council  looked  at  the  wampums  with  intense  in¬ 
terest,  well  knowing  the  important  part  these  Indians  were 
capable  of  assuming  in  the  war  with  England. 

“These  are  great  and  welcome  pledges  you  bring  us, 
Abbe,”  said  the  Governor;  “they  are  proofs  at  once  of 
your  ability  and  of  your  zealous  labours  for  the  King.  A 
great  public  duty  has  been  ably  discharged  by  you  and 
your  fellow-missionaries,  whose  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
France  it  shall  be  my  pleasure  to  lay  before  His  Majesty. 
The  star  of  hope  glitters  in  the  western  horizon  to  en¬ 
courage  us  under  the  clouds  of  the  eastern.  Even  the  loss 
of  Acadia,  should  it  be  final,  will  be  compensated  by  the 
acquisition  of  the  boundless  fertile  territories  of  the  Belle 
Riviere,  and  of  the  Illinois.  The  Abbe  Piquet  and  his 
fellow-missionaries  have  won  the  hearts  of  the  native  tribes 
of  the  west.  There  is  hope  now  at  last  of  uniting  New 
France  with  Louisiana  in  one  unbroken  chain  of  French 
territory.” 

“It  has  been  my  ambition,  since  His  Majesty  honoured 
me  with  the  Government  of  New  France,  to  acquire  pos¬ 
session  of  those  vast  territories,  covered  with  forests  old 
as  time,  and  in  soil  rich  and  fertile  as  Provence  and 
Normandy.” 

“I  have  served  the  King  all  my  life,”  continued  the 
Governor,  “and  served  him  with  honour  and  even  dis¬ 
tinction;  permit  me  to  say  this  for  myself.” 

He  spoke  in  a  frank,  manly  way,  for  vanity  prompted 
no  part  of  his  speech.  “Many  great  services  have  I 
rendered  my  country,  but  I  feel  that  the  greatest  service  I 
could  yet  do  Old  France  or  New,  would  be  the  planting  of 
ten  thousand  sturdy  peasants  and  artisans  of  France  in  the 
valley  of  the  far  west,  to  make  its  forests  vocal  with  the 
speech  of  our  native  land.” 

“This  present  war  may  end  suddenly;  I  think  it  will. 
The  late  victory  at  Lawfelt  has  stricken  the  allies  under 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  a  blow  hard  as  Fontenoy. 
Rumours  of  renewed  negotiations  for  peace  are  flying  thick 
through  Europe.  God  speed  the  peacemakers,  and  bless 
them,  I  say!  With  peace  comes  opportunity.  Then,  if 
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ever,  if  France  be  true  to  herself,  and  to  her  heritage  in  the 
New  World,  she  will  people  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and 
secure  forever  her  supremacy  in  America!” 

“But  our  forts  far  and  near  must  be  preserved  in  the 
meantime.  We  must  not  withdraw  from  one  foot  of  French 
territory.  Quebec  must  be  walled  and  made  safe  against 
all  attack  by  land  or  water.  I  therefore  will  join  the  Council 
in  a  respectful  remonstrance  to  the  Count  de  Maurepas, 
against  the  inopportune  despatches  just  received  from  his 
Majesty.  I  trust  the  Royal  Intendant  will  favour  the 
Council  now  with  his  opinion  on  this  important  matter,  and 
I  shall  be  happy  to  have  the  co-operation  of  His  Excellency 
in  measures  of  such  vital  consequence  to  the  colony  and  to 
France.” 

The  Governor  sat  down,  after  courteously  motioning  the 
Intendant  to  rise  and  address  the  Council. 

The  Intendant  hated  the  mention  of  peace.  His  interests 
and  the  interests  of  his  associates  of  the  Grand  Company 
were  all  involved  in  the  prolongation  of  the. war. 

War  enabled  the  Grand  Company  to  monopolize  the 
trade  and  military  expenditure  of  New  France.  The 
enormous  fortunes  its  members  made  and  spent  with 
such  reckless  prodigality  would  by  peace  be  dried  up  in 
their  source.  The  yoke  would  be  thrown  off  the  people’s 
neck,  trade  would  be  again  free. 

Bigot  was  far-sighted  enough  to  see  that  clamours  would 
be  raised  and  listened  to  in  the  leisure  of  peace.  Prose¬ 
cutions  for  illegal  exactions  might  follow,  and  all  the 
support  of  his  friends  at  Court  might  not  be  able  to  save 
him  and  his  associates  from  ruin — perhaps  punishment. 

The  Parliaments  of  Paris,  Rouen  and  Brittany  still  re¬ 
tained  a  shadow  of  independence.  It  was  only  a  shadow, 
but  the  fury  of  Jansenism  supplied  the  lack  of  political 
courage;  and  men  opposed  the  Court  and  its  policy  under 
pretence  of  defending  the  rights  of  the  Gallic  Church  and 
the  old  religion  of  the  nation. 

Bigot  knew  he  was  safe  so  long  as  the  Marquise  de 
Pompadour  governed  the  King  and  the  kingdom.  But 
Louis  XV  was  capricious  and  unfaithful  in  his  fancies; 
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he  had  changed  his  mistresses  and  his  policy  with  them 
many  times,  and  might  change  once  more,  to  the  ruin  of 
Bigot  and  all  the  dependants  of  La  Pompadour. 

Bigot’s  letters  by  the  Fleur-de-Lys  were  calculated  to 
alarm  him.  A  rival  was  springing  up  at  Court  to  chal¬ 
lenge  La  Pompadour’s  supremacy.  The  fair  and  fragile 
Lange  Vaubernier  had  already  attracted  the  King’s  eye; 
and  the  courtiers  versed  in  his  ways  read  the  incipient  signs 
of  a  future  favourite. 

Moreover,  be  it  confessed  that,  although  a  bad  man  and 
a  corrupt  statesman,  Bigot  was  a  Frenchman,  proud  of  the 
national  success  and  glory.  While  robbing  her  treasures 
with  one  hand,  he  was  ready  with  his  sword  in  the  other 
to  give  life  and  all  in  her  defence.  Bigot  was  bitterly  op¬ 
posed  to  English  supremacy  in  North  America.  The  loss  of 
Louisbourg,  though  much  his  fault,  stung  him  to  the  quick, 
as  a  triumph  of  the  national  enemy;  and  in  those  final  days 
of  New  France,  after  the  fall  of  Montcalm,  Bigot  was  the 
last  man  to  yield,  and  when  all  others  counselled  retreat,  he 
would  not  consent  to  the  surrender  of  Quebec  to  the  English. 

To-day,  in  the  Council  of  War,  Bigot  stood  up  to  respond 
to  the  appeal  of  the  Governor.  He  glanced  his  eye  coolly, 
yet  respectfully,  over  the  Council.  His  raised  hand  sparkled 
with  gems,  the  gifts  of  courtiers  and  favourites  of  the  King. 
“Gentlemen  of  the  Council  of  War!”  said  he,  “I  approve 
with  all  my  heart  the  words  of  His  Excellency,  the  Governor, 
with  reference  to  our  fortifications  and  the  maintenance  of 
our  frontiers.  It  is  our  duty  to  remonstrate,  as  councillors  of 
the  King  in  the  colony,  against  the  tenor  of  the  despatches 
of  the  Count  de  Maurepas.  The  City  of  Quebec,  properly 
fortified,  will  be  equivalent  to  an  army  of  men  in  the  field, 
and  the  security  and  defence  of  the  whole  colony  depend 
upon  its  walls.  There  can  be  but  one  intelligent  opinion  in 
the  Council  on  that  point,  and  that  opinion  should  be  laid 
before  His  Majesty  before  this  despatch  be  acted  on.” 

“I  thank,  heartiiy,  the  venerable  Abbe  Piquet,”  continued 
he,  “for  his  glorious  success  in  converting  the  warlike  savages 
of  the  west,  from  foes  to  fast  friends  of  the  King;  and,  as 
Royal  Intendant,  I  pledge  the  Abbe  all  my  help  in  the 
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establishment  of  his  proposed  Fort  and  Mission  at  La 
Presentation,  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  power  of  the 
Iroquois.” 

“That  is  right  well  said,  if  the  devil  said  it!”  remarked 
La  Corne  de  St.  Luc,  to  the  Acadian  sitting  next  him. 
“There  is  bell-metal  in  Bigot,  and  he  rings  well,  if  pro¬ 
perly  struck.  Pity  so  clever  a  fellow  should  be  a  knave!”  | 

“Fine  words  butter  no  parsnips,  Chevalier  La  Corne,” 
replied  the  Acadian,  whom  no  eloquence  could  soften. 
“Bigot  sold  Louisbourg!”  This  was  a  common  but 
erroneous  opinion  in  Acadia. 

“Bigot  butters  his  parsnips  well,  Colonel,”  replied  La 
Corne" de  St.  Luc;  “but  I  did  not  think  he  would  have  gone 
against  the  despatches!  It  is  the  first  time  he  ever  opposed 
Versailles !  There  must  be  something  in  the  wind !  A  screw 
loose  somewhere,  or  another  woman  in  the  case!  But  hark, 
he  is  going  on  again!” 

The  Intendant,  after  examining  some  papers,  entered  into 
a  detail  of  the  resources  of  the  colony,  the  number  of  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  the  munitions  and  material  of  war 
in  the  magazines,  and  the  relative  strength  of  each  district 
of  the  Province.  He  manipulated  his  figures  with  the  dex¬ 
terity  of  an  Indian  juggler  throwing  balls;  and  at  the  end 
brought  out  a  totality  of  force  in  the  colony  capable,  unaided, 
of  prolonging  the  war  for  two  years,  against  all  the  powers 
of  the  English. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  Bigot  took  his  seat. 
He  had  made  a  favourable  impression  upon  the  Council; 
and  even  his  most  strenuous  opponents  admitted  that  on 
the  whole  the  Intendant  had  spoken  like  an  able  adminis¬ 
trator  and  a  true  Frenchman. 

Cadet  and  Varin  supported  their  chief  warmly.  Bad  as 
they  were,  both  in  private  life  and  public  conduct,  they 
lacked  neither  shrewdness  nor  courage.  They  plundered 
their  country — but  were  ready  to  fight  for  it  against  the 
national  enemy. 

Other  officers  followed  in  succession.  Men  whose  names 
were  already  familiar,  or  destined  to  become  glorious  in 
New  France — La  Corne  de  St.  Luc,  Celoron  de  Blainville, 
Colonel  Philibert,  the  Chevalier  de  Beaujeu,  the  de  Villiers, 
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Le  Gardeur  de  St.  Pierre  and  de  Lery.  One  and  all  sup- 
|  ported  that  view  of  the  despatches  taken  by  the  Governor 
:  and  the  Intendant.  All  agreed  upon  the  necessity  of  com- 
I  pleting  the  walls  of  Quebec,  and  of  making  a  determined 
stand  at  every  point  of  the  frontier  against  the  threatened 
invasion.  In  case  of  the  sudden  patching  up  of  a 
peace  by  the  negotiations  at  Aix-la-Chapelle — as  really 
happened — on  the  terms  of  uti  possidetis,  it  was  of  vital 
importance  that  New  France  hold  fast  to  every  shred  of 
her  territory,  both  east  and  west. 

Long  and  earnest  were  the  deliberations  of  the  Council 
I  of  War.  The  reports  of  the  commanding  officers,  from  all 
points  of  the  frontier,  were  carefully  studied.  Plans  of 
present  defence  and  future  conquest  were  discussed  with 
reference  to  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  colony;  and 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  forces  and  designs  of  the 
English  obtained  from  the  disaffected  remnant  of  Crom¬ 
wellian  republicans  in  New  England,  whose  hatred  to  the 
Crown  ever  outweighed  their  loyalty,  and  who  kept  up  a 
traitorous  correspondence,  for  purposes  of  their  own,  writh 
the  Governors  of  New  France. 

The  lamps  were  lit  and  burned  far  into  the  night,  when 
the  Council  broke  up.  The  most  part  of  the  officers  par¬ 
took  of  a  cheerful  refreshment  with  the  Governor,  before 
they  retired  to  their  several  quarters.  Only  Bigot  and  his 
friends  declined  to  sup  with  the  Governor.  They  took  a 
polite  leave,  and  rode  away  from  the  Chateau  to  the  Palais 
of  the  Intendant,  where  a  more  gorgeous  repast,  and  more 
congenial  company  awaited  them. 


CHAPTER  XII 

A  SHORT  drive  from  the  gate  of  St.  John,  stood  the 
old  mansion  of  Belmont,  the  country-seat  of  the 
Bourgeois  Philibert.  A  stately  park,  the  remains  of 
the  primeval  forest  of  oak,  maple  and  pine;  trees  of  gigan¬ 
tic  growth  and  ample  shade,  surrounded  the  high-roofed, 
manv-gabled  house  that  stood  on  the  heights  of  Ste.  Foye 
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overlooking  the  broad  valley  of  the  St.  Charles.  The 
bright  river  wound  like  a  silver  serpent  through  the  flat 
meadows  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley;  while  the  opposite 
slopes  of  alternate  field  and  forest  stretched  away  to  the 
distant  range  of  the  Laurentian  hills,  whose  pale  blue 
summits  mingled  with  the  blue  sky  at  mid-day,  or  wrapped 
in  mist  at  morn  and  eve  were  hardly  distinguishable  from 
the  clouds  behind  them. 

The  gardens  and  lawns  of  Belmont  were  stirring  with 
gay  company  to-day  in  honour  of  the  jete  of  Pierre  Phili¬ 
bert  upon  his  return  home  from  the  campaign  in  Acadia. 
Troops  of  ladies  in  costumes  and  toilettes  of  the  latest 
Parisian  fashion  gladdened  the  eye  with  pictures  of  grace 
and  beauty,  which  Paris  itself  could  not  have  surpassed. 
Gentlemen  in  full  dress,  in  an  age  when  dress  was  an 
essential  part  of  a  gentleman’s  distinction,  accompanied 
the  ladies  with  the  gallantry,  vivacity  and  politeness  be-  i 
longing  to  France,  and  to  France  alone. 

Communication  with  the  mother  country  was  precarious 
and  uncertain  by  reason  of  the  war,  and  the  blockade  of  the 
Gulf  by  the  English  cruisers.  Hence  the  good  fortune  and 
daring  of  the  gallant  Captain  Martiniere  in  running  his 
frigate,  the  Fleur-de-Lys ,  through  the  fleet  of  the  enemy, 
enabling  him  among  other  things  to  replenish  the  wardrobes 
of  the  ladies  of  Quebec  with  latest  Parisian  fashions,  made 
him  immensely  popular  on  this  gala  day.  The  kindness  and 
afTability  of  the  ladies  extended  without  diminution  of 
graciousness  to  the  little  midshipmen  even,  whom  the 
Captain  conditioned  to  take  with  him  wherever  he  and  his 
officers  were  invited.  Captain  Martiniere  was  happy  to  see 
the  lads  enjoy  a  few  cakes  on  shore  after  the  hard  biscuit 
they  had  so  long  nibbled  on  shipboard.  As  for  himself  there 
was  no  end  to  the  gracious  smiles  and  thanks  he  received 
from  the  fair  ladies  assembled  at  Belmont. 

At  the  great  door  of  the  manor  house,  welcoming  his 
guests  as  they  arrived,  stood  the  Bourgeois  Philibert, 
dressed  as  a  gentleman  of  the  period,  in  attire  rich  but  not 
ostentatious.  His  suit  of  dark  velvet  harmonized  well 
with  his  noble  manner  and  bearing.  But  no  one  for  a 
moment  could  overlook  the  man  in  contemplating  his  dress. 
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The  keen,  discriminating  eye  of  women,  overlooking  neither 
dress  nor  man,  found  both  worthy  of  warmest  commenda¬ 
tion,  and  many  remarks  passed  between  the  ladies  on  that 
day,  that  a  handsomer  man  and  more  ripe  and  perfect 
gentleman  that  the  Bourgeois  Philibert  had  never  been  seen 
in  New  France. 

His  grizzled  hair  grew  thickly  all  over  his  head,  the  sign 
of  a  tenacious  constitution.  It  was  powdered  and  tied 
behind  with  a  broad  ribbon,  for  he  hated  perukes.  His 
strong  shapely  figure  was  handsomely  conspicuous  as  he 
stood,  chapeau  in  hand,  greeting  his  guests  as  they  ap¬ 
proached.  His  eyes  beamed  with  pleasure  and  hospitality, 
and  his  usually  grave,  thoughtful  lips  were  wreathed  in 
smiles,  the  sweeter  because  not  habitually  seen  upon  them. 

The  Bourgeois  had  this  in  common  with  all  complete  and 
earnest  characters,  that  the  people  believed  in  him,  because 
they  saw  that  he  believed  in  himself.  His  friends  loved  him 
and  trusted  him  to  the  uttermost,  his  enemies  hated  and 
feared  him  in  equal  measure;  but  no  one,  great  or  small, 
could  ignore  him  and  not  feel  his  presence  as  a  solid  piece 
of  manhood. 

It  is  not  intellect,  nor  activity,  nor  wealth  that  obtains 
most  power  over  men;  but  force  of  character,  self-control, 
a  quiet  compressed  will  and  patient  resolve;  these  qualities 
make  one  man  the  natural  ruler  over  others  by  a  title  they 
never  dispute. 

The  party  of  the  honnetes  gens,  the  “honest  folks”  as 
they  were  derisively  called  by  their  opponents,  regarded  the 
Bourgeois  Philibert  as  their  natural  leader.  His  force  of 
character  made  men  willingly  stand  in  his  shadow.  His 
clear  intellect,  never  at  fault,  had  extended  his  power  and 
influence  by  means  of  his  vast  mercantile  operations  over 
half  the  continent.  His  position  as  the  foremost  merchant 
of  New  France  brought  him  in  the  front  of  the  people’s 
battle  with  the  Grand  Company,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
financial  policy  of  the  Intendant  and  the  mercantile  as¬ 
sumption  of  the  Friponne. 

But  the  personal  hostility  between  the  Intendant  and 
the  Bourgeois  had  its  root  and  origin  in  France,  before 
either  of  them  crossed  the  ocean  to  the  hither  shore  of 
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the  Atlantic.  The  Bourgeois  had  been  made  very  sensible 
of  a  fact  vitally  affecting  him,  that  the  decrees  of  the  Inten- 
dant,  ostensibly  for  the  regulation  of  trade  in  New  France, 
had  been  sharply  pointed  against  himself.  “They  drew 
blood!”  Bigot  had  boasted  to  his  familiars  as  he  rubbed  his 
hands  together  with  intense  satisfaction  one  day,  when  he 
learned  that  Philibert’s  large  trading-post  in  Mackinaw  had 
been  closed  in  consequence  of  the  Indians  having  been  com¬ 
manded  by  royal  authority,  exercised  by  the  Intendant,  to 
trade  only  at  the  comptoirs  of  the  Grand  Company. 
“They  draw  blood!”  repeated  he,  “and  will  draw  the  life 
yet  out  of  the  Golden  Dog.”  It  was  plain  the  ancient 
grudge  of  the  courtly  parasite  had  not  lost  a  tooth  during 
all  these  years. 

The  Bourgeois  was  not  a  man  to  talk  of  his  private 
griefs  or  seek  sympathy,  or  even  ask  counsel  or  help'.  He 
knew  the  world  was  engrossed  with  its  own  cares.  The 
world  cared  not  to  look  under  the  surface  of  things  for 
sake  of  others,  but  only  for  its  own  sake,  its  own  interests, 
its  own  pleasures. 

To-day,  however,  cares,  griefs,  and  resentments  were 
cast  aside,  and  the  Bourgeois  was  all  joy  at  the  return  of  his 
only  son,  and  proud  of  Pierre’s  achievements,  and  still 
more  of  the  honours  spontaneously  paid  him.  He  stood  at 
the  door,  welcoming  arrival  after  arrival,  the  happiest  man 
of  all  the  joyous  company  who  honoured  Belmont  that  day. 

A  carriage,  with  outriders,  brought  the  Count  de  la 
Galissonniere  and  his  friend  Herr  Kalm,  and  Dr.  Gauthier, 
the  last  a  rich  old  bachelor,  handsome  and  generous,  the 
physician  and  savant,  par  excellence,  of  Quebec.  After  a 
most  cordial  reception  by  the  Bourgeois,  the  Governor 
walked  among  the  guests,  who  had  crowded  up  to  greet 
him,  with  the  respect  due  to  the  King’s  representative,  as 
well  as  to  show  their  personal  regard,'  for  the  Count’s 
popularity  was  unbounded  in  the  colony  except  among  the 
partizans  of  the  Grand  Company. 

Herr  Kalm  was  presently  enticed  away  by  a  bevy  of 
young  ladies,  Hortense  Beauharnois  leading  them,  to  get 
the  learned  Professor’s  opinion  on  some  rare  specimens  of 
botany  growing  in  the  park.  Nothing  loath — for  he  was 
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good-natured  as  he  was  clever,  and  a  great  enthusiast 
withal  in  the  study  of  plants — he  allowed  the  merry,  talk¬ 
ative  girls  to  lead  him  where  they  would.  He  delighted  them 
in  turn  by  his  agreeable,  instructive  conversation,  which  was 
rendered  still  more  piquant  by  the  odd  medley  of  French, 
Latin  and  Swedish  in  which  it  was  expressed. 

An  influx  of  fresh  arrivals  poured  into  the  park — the 
Chevalier  la  Corne,  with  his  pretty  daughter,  Agathe  la 
Corne  de  St.  Luc,  the  Lady  de  Tilly  and  Amelie  de  Re- 
pentigny,  with  the  brothers  de  Villiers.  The  brothers  had 
overtaken  the  Chevalier  la  Corne  upon  the  road,  but  the 
custom  of  the  highways  in  New  France  forbade  any  one 
passing  another  without  politely  asking  permission  to  do  so. 

“Yes,  Coulon,”  replied  the  Chevalier;  “ride  on.”  He 
winked  pleasantly  at  his  daughter  as  he  said  this.  “There 
is,  I  suppose,  nothing  left  for  an  old  fellow  who  dates  from 
the  sixteen  hundreds  but  to  take  the  side  of  the  road  and  let 
you  pass.  I  should  have  liked,  however,  to  stir  up  the  fire  in 
my  gallant  little  Norman  ponies  against  your  big  New 
England  horses.  Where  did  you  get  them?  Can  they  run?” 

“We  got  them  in  the  sack  of  Saratoga,”  replied  Coulon, 
“and  they  ran  well  that  day,  but  we  overtook  them.  Would 
Mademoiselle  la  Corne  care  if  we  try  them  now?” 

Scarcely  a  girl  in  Quebec  would  have  declined  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  a  race  on  the  highroad  of  Ste.  Foye,  and  Agathe 
would  fain  have  driven  herself  in  the  race,  but,  being  in  full 
dress  to-day,  she  thought  of  her  wardrobe  and  the  com¬ 
pany.  She  checked  the  ardour  of  her  father,  and  entered 
the  park  demurely,  as  one  of  the  gravest  of  the  guests. 

The  rest  of  the  company  now  began  to  arrive  in  quick 
succession.  The  lawn  was  crowded  with  guests.  “Ten 
thousand  thanks  for  coming!”  exclaimed  Pierre  Philibert, 
as  he  assisted  Amelie  de  Repentigny  and  the  Lady  de  Tilly 
to  alight  from  their  carriage. 

“We  could  not  choose  but  come  to-day,  Pierre,”  replied 
Amelie,  feeling  without  displeasure  the  momentary  linger¬ 
ing  of  his  hand  as  it  touched  hers.  “Nothing  short  of  an 
earthquake  would  have  kept  aunt  at  home,”  added  she, 
darting  a  merry  glance  of  sympathy  with  her  aunt’s  sup¬ 
posed  feelings. 
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“And  you,  Amelie?”  Pierre  looked  into  those  dark  eyes 
which  shyly  turned  aside  from  his  gaze. 

“I  was  an  obedient  niece,  and  accompanied  her.  It  is  so 
easy  to  persuade  people  to  go  where  they  wish  to  go.”  She 
withdrew  her  hand  gently,  and  took  his  arm  as  he  con¬ 
ducted  the  ladies  into  the  house.  She  felt  a  flush  on  her 
cheek,  but  it  did  not  prevent  her  saying  in  her  frank,  kindly 
way,  “I  was  glad  to  come  to-day,  Pierre,  to  witness  this 
gathering  of  the  best  and  noblest  in  the  land  to  honour  your 
fete.  Aunt  de  Tilly  has  always  predicted  greatness  for  you.” 

“And  you,  Amelie,  doubted,  knowing  me  a  shade  better 
than  your  aunt?” 

“No,  I  believed  her!  So  true  a  prophet  as  aunt  surely 
deserved  one  firm  believer!” 

Pierre  felt  the  electric  thrill  run  through  him  which  a 
man  feels  at  the  moment  he  discovers  a  woman  believes  in 
him.  “Your  presence  here  to-day,  Amelie!  you  cannot  think 
how  sweet  it  is,”  said  he. 

Her  hand  trembled  upon  his  arm.  She  thought  nothing 
could  be  sweeter  than  such  words  from  Pierre  Philibert. 
With  a  charming  indirectness,  however,  which  did  not  escape 
him,  she  replied,  “Le  Gardeur  is  very  proud  of  you  to-day, 
Pierre.” 

He  laid  his  fingers  upon  her  hand.  It  was  a  delicate 
little  hand,  but  with  the  strength  of  an  angel’s  it  had 
moulded  his  destiny  and  led  him  to  the  honourable  position 
he  had  attained.  He  was  profoundly  conscious  at  this 
moment  of  what  he  owed  to  this  girl’s  silent  influence.  He 
contented  himself,  however,  with  saying,  “I  will  so  strive 
that  one  day  Amelie  de  Repentigny  shall  not  shame  to  say, 
she,  too,  is  proud  of  me.” 

She  did  not  reply  for  a  moment.  A  tremor  agitated  her 
low  sweet  voice.  “I  am  proud  of  you  now,  Pierre,  more 
proud  than  words  can  tell  to  see  you  so  honoured,  and 
proudest  to  think  you  deserve  it  all.” 

It  touched  him  altnost  to  tears.  “Thanks,  Amelie, 
when  you  are  proud  of  me  I  shall  begin  to  feel  pride  of 
rpyself.  Your  opinion  is  the  one  thing  in  life  I  have  most 
cared  for,  your  approbation  is  my  best  reward.” 

Her  eyes  were  eloquent  with  unspoken  words,  but  she 
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thought,  “If  that  were  all,  Pierre  Philibert  had  long  received 
the  silent  reward  of  her  good  opinion  and  approbation.” 

The  Bourgeois  at  this  moment  came  up  to  salute  Amelie 
and  the  Lady  de  Tilly. 

“The  Bourgeois  Philibert  has  the  most  perfect  manner 
of  any  gentleman  in  New  France,”  was  the  remark  of  the 
Lady  de  Tilly  to  Amelie,  as  he  left  them  again  to  receive 
other  guests.  “They  say  he  can  be  rough  and  imperious 
sometimes  to  those  he  dislikes,  but  to  his  friends  and 
strangers,  and  especially  to  ladies,  no  breath  of  spring  can 
be  more  gentle  and  balmy.” 

Pierre  conducted  the  ladies  to  the  great  drawing-room, 
which  was  already  filled  with  company  who  overwhelmed 
Amelie  and  her  aunt  with  the  vivacity  of  their  greeting. 

In  a  fine  shady  grove,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  house, 
a  row  of  tables  was  set  for  the  entertainment  of  several 
hundreds  of  the  hardy  dependents  of  the  Bourgeois;  for 
while  feasting  the  rich  the  Bourgeois  would  not  forget  his 
poorer  friends,  and  perhaps  his  most  exquisite  satisfaction 
was  in  the  unrestrained  enjoyment  of  his  hospitality  by 
the  crowd  of  happy,  hungry  fellows  and  their  families,  who 
under  the  direction  of  his  chief  factor,  filled  the  tables  from 
end  to  end,  and  made  the  park  resound  with  songs  and 
merriment — fellows  of  infinite  gaiety,  with  appetites  of 
Gargantuas,  and  a  capacity  for  good  liquors,  that  reminded 
one  of  the  tubs  of  the  Danai'des.  The  tables  groaned  be¬ 
neath  mountains  of  good  things,  and  in  the  centre  of  each, 
like  Mont  Blanc  rising  from  the  lower  Alps,  stood  a  magni¬ 
ficent  Easter  pie,  the  confection  of  which  was  a  masterpiece 
of  the  skill  of  Maitre  Guillot  Gobet,  the  head  cook  of  the 
Bourgeois,  who  was  rather  put  out,  however,  when  Dame 
Rochelle  decided  to  bestow  all  the  Easter  pies  upon  the 
hungry  voyageurs,  woodmen,  and  workmen,  and  banished 
them  from  the  menu  of  the  more  patrician  tables  set  for  the 
guests  of  the  mansion. 

The  Bourgeois  and  his  son,  with  many  of  his  chief  guests, 
honoured  for  a  time  the  merry  feast  out  of  doors,  and  were 
almost  inundated  by  the  flowing  cups  drunk  to  the  health 
and  happiness  of  the  Bourgeois  and  of  Pierre  Philibert. 

Maitre  Guillot  Gobet  returned  to  his  kitchen,  where  he 
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stirred  up  his  cooks  and  scullions  on  all  sides  to  make  up 
for  the  loss  of  his  Easter  pies  on  the  grand  tables  in  the 
Hall.  He  capered  among  them  like  a  marionette,  directing 
here,  scolding  there,  laughing,  joking,  or  with  uplifted 
hands  and  stamping  feet  despairing  of  his  underlings  cook¬ 
ing  a  dinner  fit  for  the  jete  of  Pierre  Philibert. 

Maitre  Guillot  was  a  little,  fat,  red-nosed  fellow,  with 
twinkling  black  eyes,  and  a  mouth  irascible  as  that  of  a 
cake-baker  of  Lerna.  His  heart  was  of  the  right  paste, 
however,  and  full  as  a  butter-boat  of  the  sweet  sauce  of 
good-nature,  which  he  was  ready  to  pour  over  the  heads  of 
all  his  fellows  who  quietly  submitted  to  his  dictation.  But 
woe  to  man  or  maid-servant  who  delayed  or  disputed  his 
royal  orders !  An  Indian  typhoon  instantly  blew.  At  such  a 
time,  even  Dame  Rochelle  would  gather  her  petticoats  round 
her,  and  hurry  out  of  the  storm,  which  always  subsided 
quickly  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  its  rage. 

Maitre  Guillot  knew  what  he  was  about,  however.  “He 
did  not  use,”  he  said,  “to  wipe  his  nose  with  a  herring! 
and  on  that  day  he  was  going  to  cook  a  dinner  fit  for  the 
Pope  after  Lent,  or  even  for  the  Reverend  Father  de  Berey 
himself,  who  was  the  truest  gourmet  and  the  best  trencher¬ 
man  in  New  France.” 

Maitre  Guillot  honoured  his  master,  but  in  his  secret  soul 
he  did  not  think  his  taste  quite  worthy  of  his  cook!  But  he 
worshipped  Father  de  Berey,  and  gloried  in  the  infallible 
judgment  and  correct  taste  of  cookery  possessed  by  the  jolly 
Recollet.  The  single  approbation  of  Father  de  Berey  was 
worth  more  than  the  praise  of  a  world  full  of  ordinary  eating 
mortals,  who  smacked  their  lips  and  said  things  were  good, 
but  who  knew  no  more  than  one  of  the  Cent  Suisses  why 
things  were  good,  or  could  appreciate  the  talents  of  an 
artiste  of  the  cordon  bleu. 

Maitre  Guillot’s  Easter  pie  had  been  a  splendid  success. 
“It  was  worthy,”  he  said,  “to  be  placed  as  a  crown  on  top 
of  the  new  Cathedral  of  Ste.  Marie,  and  receive  the  con¬ 
secration  of  the  Bishop.” 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  old  hall  of  Belmont  had  been  decorated  for  many 
a  feast  since  the  times  of  its  founder,  the  Intendant 
Talon;  but  it  had  never  contained  a  nobler  company 
of  fair  women  and  brave  men,  the  pick  and  choice  of  their 
race,  than  to-day  met  round  the  hospitable  and  splendid 
table  of  the  Bourgeois  Philibert,  in  honour  of  the  fete  of 
his  gallant  son. 

Dinner  was  duly  and  decorously  despatched.  The  social 
fashion  of  New  France  was  not  for  the  ladies  to  withdraw 
when  the  wine  followed  the  feast,  but  to  remain  seated  with 
the  gentlemen,  purifying  the  conversation,  and  by  their 
presence  restraining  the  coarseness,  which  was  the  almost 
universal  vice  of  the  age. 

A  troop  of  nimble  servitors  carried  off  the  carved  dishes 
and  fragments  of  the  splendid  patisseries  of  Maitre  Guillot, 
in  such  a  state  of  demolition  as  satisfied  the  critical  eye  of 
the  chief  cook  that  the  efforts  of  his  genius  had  been  very 
successful.  He  inspected  the  dishes  through  his  spectacles. 
He  knew  by  what  was  left  the  ability  of  the  guests  to 
discriminate  what  they  had  eaten,  and  do  justice  to  his 
skill.  He  considered  himself  a  sort  of  pervading  divinity, 
whose  culinary  ideas  passing  With  his  cookery  into  the 
bodies  of  the  guests,  enabled  them,  on  retiring  from  the 
feast,  to  carry  away  as  part  of  themselves  some  of  the  fine 
essence  of  Maitre  Gobet  himself. 

At  the  head  of  his  table,  peeling  oranges  and  slicing 
pineapples  for  the  ladies  in  his  vicinity,  sat  the  Bourgeois 
himself,  laughing,  jesting  and  telling  anecdotes  with  a 
geniality  that  was  contagious.  “  ‘The  gods  are  merry  some¬ 
times,’  says  Homer,  ‘and  their  laughter  shakes  Olympus!’” 
was  the  classical  remark  of  Father  de  Berey,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  table.  Jupiter  did  not  laugh  with  less  loss  of 
dignity  than  the  Bourgeois. 

At  his  right  hand  sat  Amelie  de  Repentigny  and  the 
Count  de  la  Galissonniere.  The  Governor,  charmed  with 
the  beauty  and  agreeableness  of  the  young  chatelaine,  had 
led  her  in  to  dinner,  and  devoted  himself  to  her  and  the 
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Lady  de  Tilly  with  the  perfection  of  gallantry  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  politest  court  in  Europe.  On  his  left  sat  the 
radiant  dark-eyed  Hortense  de  Beauharnois.  With  a  gay 
assumption  of  independence,  Hortense  had  taken  the  arm 
of  La  Corne  de  St.  Luc,  and  declared  she  would  eat  no  din¬ 
ner  unless  he  would  be  her  cavalier,  and  sit  beside  her!  The 
gallant  old  soldier  surrendered  at  discretion.  “He  laugh¬ 
ingly  consented  to  be  her  captive,”  he  said,  “for  he  had  no 
desire  but  to  obey.”  Hortense  was  proud  of  her  conquest. 
She  seated  herself  by  his  side  with  an  air  of  triumph  and 
mock  gravity,  tapping  him  with  her  fan  whenever  she  de¬ 
tected  his  eye  roving  round  the  table,  compassionating,  she 
affirmed,  her  rivals,  who  had  failed  where  she  had  won  in 
securing  the  youngest,  the  handsomest  and  most  gallant  of 
all  the  gentlemen  at  Belmont! 

“Not  so  fast,  Hortense!”  exclaimed  the  gay  Chevalier; 
“you  have  captured  me  by  mistake!  The  tall  Swede — he  is 
your  man!  The  other  ladies  all  know  that,  and  are  anxious 
to  get  me  out  of  your  toils,  so  that  you  may  be  free  to 
ensnare  the  philosopher.” 

“But  you  don’t  wish  to  get  away  from  me?  I  am  your 
garland,  Chevalier,  and  you  shall  wear  me  to-day.  As  for 
the  tall  Swede,  he  has  no  idea  of  a  fair  flower  of  our  sex, 
except  to  wear  it  at  his  button-hole, — this  way!”  added  she, 
pulling  a  rose  out  of  a  vase  and  archly  adorning  the 
Chevalier’s  vest  with  it. 

“All  pretense  and  jealousy,  Mademoiselle.  The  tall  Swede 
knows  how  to  take  down  your  pride,  and  bring  you  to  a 
proper  sense  of  your  false  conceit  of  the  beauty  and  wit  of 
the  ladies  of  New  France.” 

Hortense  gave  two  or  three  tosses  of  defiance  to  express 
her  emphatic  dissent  from  his  opinions. 

“I  wish  Herr  Kalm  would  lend  me  his  philosophic 
scales  to  weigh  your  sex  like  lambs  in  market,”  continued 
La  Corne  de  St.  Luc;  “but  I  fear  I  am  too  old,  Hortense,  to 
measure  women  except  by  the  fathom,  which  is  the  measure 
of  a  man.” 

“And  the  measure  of  a  man  is  the  measure  of  an  angel, 
too!  Scriptum  est,  Chevalier!”  replied  she.  Llortense  had 
ten  merry  meanings  in  her  eyes,  and  looked  as  if  bidding 
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him  select  which  he  chose.  The  learned  Swede’s  philosophy 
is  lost  upon  me,”  continued  she.  “He  can  neither  weigh  by 
sample  nor  measure  by  fathom  the  girls  of  New  France!” 
She  tapped  him  on  the  arm.  “Listen  to  me,  Chevalier,”  said 
she;  “you  are  neglecting  me  already  for  the  sake  of  Cecile 
Tourangeau!”  La  Corne  was  exchanging  some  gay  badinage 
with  a  graceful,  pretty  young  lady,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  whose  snowy  forehead,  if  you  examined  it  closely,  was 
marked  with  a  red  scar,  in  figure  of  a  cross,  which  although 
powdered  and  partially  concealed  by  a  frieze  of  her  thick 
blonde  hair,  was  sufficiently  distinct  to  those  who  looked  for 
it;  and  many  did  so,  as  they  whispered  to  each  other  the 
story  of  how  she  got  it. 

Le  Gardeur  de  Repentigny  sat  by  Cecile,  talking  in  a  very 
sociable  manner,  which  wras  also  commented  on.  His 
conversation  seemed  to  be  very  attractive  to  the  young 
lady,  who  was  visibly  delighted  with  the  attentions  of  her 
handsome  gallant. 

At  this  moment  a  burst  of  instruments  from  the 
musicians,  who  occupied  a  gallery  at  the  end  of  the  hall, 
announced  a  vocal  response  to  the  toast  of  the  King’s 
health,  proposed  by  the  Bourgeois.  “Prepare  yourself  for 
the  chorus,  Chevalier,”  exclaimed  Hortense.  “Father  de 
Berey  is  going  to  lead  the  royal  anthem!” 

“Vive  le  Roi!”  replied  La  Corne.  “No  finer  voice  ever 
sang  Mass,  nor  chanted  ‘God  Save  the  King!’  I  like  to 
hear  the  royal  anthem  from  the  lips  of  a  churchman,  rolling 
it  out  ore  rotundo,  like  one  of  the  Psalms  of  David.  Our 
first  duty  is  to  love  God — our  next  to  honour  the  King!  and 
New  France  will  never  fail  in  either!”  Loyalty  was  in¬ 
grained  in  every  fibre  of  La  Corne  de  St.  Luc. 

“Never,  Chevalier.  Law  and  Gospel  rule  together,  or 
fall  together!  But  we  must  rise,”  replied  Hortense,  spring¬ 
ing  up. 

The  whole  company  rose  simultaneously.  The  rich, 
mellow  voice  of  the  Rev.  Father  de  Berey,  round  and  full 
as  the  organ  of  Ste.  Marie,  commenced  the  royal  anthem, 
composed  by  Lulli  in  honour  of  Louis  Quatorze,  upon  an 
occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  famous  convent  of  St.  Cyr,  in 
company  with  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
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The  song  composed  by  Madame  Brinon  was  after¬ 
wards  translated  into  English,  and  words  and  music  be¬ 
came,  by  a  singular  transposition,  the  national  hymn  of 
the  English  nation. 

“God  Save  the  King!”  is  no  longer  heard  in  France.  It 
was  buried  with  the  people’s  loyalty,  fathoms  deep  under 
the  ruins  of  the  monarchy.  But  it  flourishes  still  with 
pristine  vigour  in  New  France,  that  olive  branch  grafted  on 
the  stately  tree  of  the  British  Empire.  The  broad  chest  and 
flexile  lips  of  Father  de  Berey  rang  out  the  grand  old  song 
in  tones  that  filled  the  stately  old  hall. 

“Grand  Dieu!  Sauvez  le  Roi! 

Grand  Dieu!  Sauvez  le  Roi! 

Sauvez  le  Roi! 

Que  toujours  glorieux. 

Louis  Victorieux, 

Voye  ses  ennemis 
Toujours  soumis!” 

The  company  all  joined  in  the  chorus,  the  gentlemen 
raising  their  cups,  the  ladies  waving  their  handkerchiefs, 
and  male  and  female  blending  in  a  storm  of  applause  that 
made  the  old  walls  ring  with  joy.  Songs  and  speeches  fol¬ 
lowed  in  quick  succession,  cutting  as  with  a  golden  blade 
rhe  hours  of  the  dessert  into  quinzaines  of  varied  pleasures. 

_  The  custom  of  the  times  had  reduced  speech-making  after 
dinner  to  a  minimum.  The  ladies,  as  Father  de  Berey  wittily 
remarked,  preferred  private  confession  to  public  preaching; 
and  long  speeches,  without  inlet  for  reply,  were  the  eighth 
mortal  sin  which  no  lady  would  forgive. 

The  Bourgeois,  however,  felt  it  incumbent  upon  himself 
to  express  his  deep  thanks  for  the  honour  done  his  house 
on  this  auspicious  occasion.  And  he  remarked  that  “the 
doors  of  Belmont,  so  long  closed  by  reason  of  the  absence 
of  Pierre,  would  hereafter  be  ever  open  to  welcome  all  his 
friends.  He  had  that  day  made  a  gift  of  Belmont,  with  all 
its  belongings,  to  Pierre,  and  he  hoped,—”  the  Bourgeois 
smiled  as  he  said  this,  but  he  would  not  look  in  a  quarter 
where  his  words  struck  home, —  “he  hoped  that  some  one 
of  Quebec’s  fair  daughters,  would  assist  Pierre  in  the 
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menage  of  his  home  and  enable  him  to  do  honour  to  his 
housekeeping.” 

Immense  was  the  applause  that  followed  the  short 
pithy  speech  of  the  Bourgeois.  The  ladies  blushed  and 
praised,  the  gentlemen  cheered  and  enjoyed  in  anticipation 
the  renewal  of  the  old  hospitalities  of  Belmont. 

The  company  rose  from  the  table — some  to  the  ballroom, 
some  to  the  park  and  conservatories.  Cecile’s  was  a  happy 
disposition,  easily  consoled  for  her  sorrows.  Every  trace 
of  her  displeasure  was  banished  and  almost  forgotten  from 
the  moment  the  gay,  handsome  Jumonville  de  Villiers  in¬ 
vited  her  out  to  the  grand  balcony,  where  he  said,  “the  rarest 
pastime  was  going  on!” 

And  rare  pastime  it  was!  A  group  of  laughing  but  half 
serious  girls  were  gathered  round  Doctor  Gauthier,  urging 
him  to  tell  their  fortunes  by  consulting  the  stars,  which 
to-night  shone  out  with  unusual  brilliancy. 

At  that  period,  as  at  present,  and  in  every  age  of  the 
world,  the  female  sex,  like  the  Jews  of  old,  ask  signs,  while 
the  Greeks,  that  is  the  men,  seek  wisdom. 

The  time  never  was,  and  never  will  be,  when  a  woman 
will  cease  to  be  curious,  when  her  imagination  will  not 
forecast  the  decrees  of  fate  in  regard  to  the  culminating 
event  of  her  life,  and  her  whole  nature — marriage.  It  was 
in  vain  Doctor  Gauthier  protested  his  inability  to  read 
the  stars  without  his  celestial  eye-glasses. 

The  ladies  would  not  accept  his  excuses:  “He  knew  the 
heavens  by  heart,”  they  said,  “and  could  read  the  stars  of 
destiny  as  easily  as  the  Bishop  his  breviary.”  ^ 

In  truth  the  worthy  doctor  was  not  only  a  believer,  but 
an  adept  in  astrology.  He  had  favoured  his  friends  with 
not  a  few  horoscopes  and  nativities  when  pressed  to  do  so. 
His  good  nature  was  of  the  substance  of  butter,  any  one 
that  liked  could  spread  it  over  their  bread.  Many  good 
men  are  eaten  up  in  that  way  by  greedy  friends. 

Hortense  Beauharnois  urged  the  Doctor  so  merrily  and 
so  perseveringly,  promising  to  marry  him  herself,  if  the 
stars  said  so,  that  he  laughingly  gave  way,  but  declared  he 
would  tell  Hortense’s  fortune  first,  which  deserved  to  be 
good  enough  to  make  her  fulfil  her  promise  just  made. 
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“She  was  resigned,”  she  said,  “and  would  accept  any  fate 
from  the  rank  of  Queen  to  a  cell  among  the  old  maids  of 
St.  Cyr!  The  girls  of  Quebec  hung  all  their  hopes  on  the 
stars,  bright  and  particular  ones  especially.  They  were  too 
loving  to  live  single,  and  too  proud  to  live  poor.  But  she 
was  one  who  would  not  wait  for  ships  to  land  that  never 
came,  and  plums  to  drop  into  her  mouth  that  never  ripened. 
Hortense  would  be  ruled  by  the  stars,  and  wise  Doctor 
Gauthier  should  to-night  declare  her  fate.” 

They  all  laughed  at  this  free  talk  of  Hortense.  Not  a 
few  of  the  ladies  shrugged  their  shoulders  and  looked 
askance  at  each  other,  but  many  present  wished  they  had 
courage  to  speak  like  her  to  Doctor  Gauthier. 

“Well!  I  see  there  is  nothing  else  for  it  but  to  submit  to 
my  ruling  star,  and  that  is  you,  Hortense!”  cried  the  doctor. 
“So  please  stand  up  before  me  while  I  take  an  inventory  of 
your  looks,  as  a  preliminary  to  telling  your  fortune.” 

Hortense  placed  herself  instantly  before  him.  “It  is  one 
of  the  privileges  of  our  dry  study,”  remarked  he,  as  he 
looked  admiringly  on  the  tall  charming  figure  and  frank 
countenance  of  the  girl  before  him. 

“The  querent,”  said  he  gravely,  “is  tall,  straight,  slender, 
arms  long,  hands  and  feet  of  the  smallest,  hair  just  short  of 
blackness,  piercing,  roving  eyes,  dark  as  night  and  full  of 
fire,  sight  quick,  and  temperament  alive  with  energy,  wit 
and  sense. 

“Oh,  tell  my  fortune,  not  my  character!  I  shall  shame 
of  energy,  wit  and  sense,  if  I  hear  such  flattery,  Doctor!” 
exclaimed  she,  shaking  herself  like  a  young  eagle  pre¬ 
paring  to  fly. 

“We  shall  see  what  comes  of  it,  Hortense!”  replied  he 
gravely,  as  with  his  gold-headed  cane  he  slowly  quartered 
the  heavens  like  an  ancient  Augur,  and  noted  the  planets 
in  their  houses.  The  doctor  was  quite  serious,  and  even 
Hortense,  catching  his  looks,  stood  very  silent  as  he  studied 
the  celestial  aspects. 

“Carrying  through  ether  in  perpetual  round 
Decrees  and  resolutions  of  the  Gods.” 

“The  Lord  of  the  ascendant,”  said  he,  “is  with  the  Lord 
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of  the  seventh  in  the  tenth  house.  The  querent,  there¬ 
fore,  shall  marry  the  man  made  for  her,  but  not  the  man  of 
her  youthful  hope  and  her  first  love.” 

“The  stars  are  true,”  continued  he,  speaking  to  himself 
rather  than  to  her.  “Jupiter  in  the  seventh  house  denotes 
rank  and  dignity  by  marriage,  and  Mars  in  sextile  fore¬ 
tells  successful  wars.  It  is  wonderful,  Hortense!  The 
blood  of  Beauharnois  shall  sit  on  thrones  more  than  one, 
it  shall  rule  France,  Italy,  and  Flanders;  but  not  New 
France,  for  Saturn  in  quintile  looks  darkly  upon  the 
Twins,  who  rule  America!” 

“Come,  Jumonville,”  exclaimed  Hortense,  “congratulate 
Claude  on  the  greatness  awaiting  the  house  of  Beauharnois, 
and  condole  with  me  that  I  am  to  see  none  of  it  myself! 
I  do  not  care  for  kings  and  queens  in  the  third  generation, 
but  I  do  care  for  happy  fortune  in  the  present,  for  those 
I  know  and  love!  Come,  Jumonville,  have  your  fortune 
told  now,  to  keep  me  in  countenance.  If  the  Doctor  hits 
the  truth  for  you  I  shall  believe  in  him  for  myself.” 

“That  is  a  good  idea,  Hortense,”  replied  Jumonville;  “I 
long  ago  hung  my  hat  on  the  stars — let  the  Doctor  try  if 
he  can  find  it.” 

The  Doctor,  in  great  good  humour,  surveyed  the  dark, 
handsome  face  and  lithe,  athletic  figure  of  Jumonville  de 
Villiers.  He  again  raised  his  cane  with  the  gravity  of  a 
Roman  Pontifex,  marking  off  his  templum  in  the  heavens. 
Suddenly  he  stopped.  He  repeated  more  carefully  his  sur¬ 
vey,  and  then  turned  his  earnest  eyes  upon  the  young 
soldier. 

“You  see  ill-fortune  for  me,  Doctor!”  exclaimed  Jumon¬ 
ville  with  bright,  unflinching  eyes,  as  he  would  look  on 
danger  of  any  kind. 

“The  Hyleg,  or  giver  of  life,  is  afflicted  by  Mars  in  the 
eighth  house,  and  Saturn  is  in  evil  aspect  in  the  ascendant!” 
said  the  Doctor  slowly. 

“That  sounds  warlike  and  means  fighting,  I  suppose, 
Doctor.  It  is  a  brave  fortune  for  a  soldier.  Go  on!”  Jumon¬ 
ville  was  in  earnest  now. 

“The  pars  fortunes,”  continued  the  Doctor,  gazing  up¬ 
ward,  “rejoices  in  a  benign  aspect  with  Venus.  Fame,  true 
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love,  and  immortality  will  be  yours,  Jumonville  de  Villiers; 
but  you  will  die  young  under  the  flag  of  your  country  and 
for  sake  of  your  King!  You  will  not  marry,  but  all  the 
maids  and  matrons  of  New  France  will  lament  your  fate 
with  tears,  and  from  your  death  shall  spring  up  the  salvation 
of  your  native  land!  How,  I  see  not.  But,  decretum  est, 
Jumonville,  ask  me  no  more!” 

A  thrill  like  a  stream  of  electricity  passed  through  the 
company.  Their  mirth  was  extinguished,  for  none  could 
wholly  free  their  minds  from  the  superstition  of  their  age. 
The  good  Doctor  sat  down  and  wiped  his  moistened  eye¬ 
glasses.  “He  would  tell  no  more  to-night,”  he  said.  “He 
had  really  gone  too  far,  making  jest  of  earnest,  and  earnest 
of  jest,  and  begged  pardon  of  Jumonville  for  complying 
with  his  humour.” 

The  young  soldier  laughed  merrily.  “If  fame,  immor¬ 
tality  and  true  love  are  to  be  mine,  what  care  I  for  death? 
It  will  be  worth  giving  up  life  for,  to  have  the  tears  of  the 
maids  and  matrons  of  New  France  to  lament  your  fate. 
What  could  the  most  ambitious  soldier  desire  more?” 

The  words  of  Jumonville  struck  a  kindred  chord  in  the 
bosom  of  Hortense  de  Beauharnois.  They  were  stamped 
upon  her  heart  forever.  A  few  years  after  this  prediction 
Jumonville  de  Villiers  lay  slain  under  a  flag  of  truce  on 
the  bank  of  the  Monongahela  and  of  the  maids  and 
matrons  of  New  France  who  wept  over  his  fate,  none  shed 
more  and  bitterer  tears  than  his  fair  betrothed  bride, 
Hortense  de  Beauharnois. 

While  this  group  of  merry  guests,  half  in  jest,  half  in 
earnest,  were  trying  to  discover  in  the  stars  the  “far- 
reaching  concords”  that  moulded  the  life  of  each,  Amelie 
led  her  brother  away  from  the  busy  grounds  near  the 
mansion,  and  took  a  quiet  path  that  led  into  the  great  park 
which  they  entered. 

A  cool  salt-water  breeze,  following  the  flood  tide  that 
was  coming  up  the  broad  St.  Lawrence,  swept  their  faces 
as  Amelie  walked  by  the  side  of  Le  Gardeur,  talking  in 
her  quiet  way  of  things  familiar,  and  of  home  interests, 
until  she  saw  the  fever  of  his  blood  abate,  and  his  thoughts 
return  into  calmer  channels.  Her  gentle  craft  subdued  his 
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impetuous  mood — if  craft  it  might  be  called — for  more 
wisely  cunning  than  all  craft  is  the  prompting  of  true  af¬ 
fection,  where  reason  responds  like  instinct  to  the  wants 
of  the  heart. 

They  sat  down  upon  a  garden  seat  overlooking  the 
great  valley.  None  of  the  guests  had  sauntered  out  so  far, 
but  Amelie’s  heart  was  full,  she  had  much  to  say,  and 
wished  no  interruption. 

“I  am  glad  to  sit  in  this  pretty  spot,  Amelie,”  said  he, 
at  last,  for  he  had  listened  in  silence  to  the  sweet,  low  voice 
of  his  sister  as  she  kept  up  her  half  sad,  half  glad  mono¬ 
logue,  because  she  saw  it  pleased  him.  It  brought  him  into 
a  mood  in  which  she  might  venture  to  talk  of  the  matter 
that  pressed  sorely  upon  her  heart. 

“A  little  while  ago,  I  feared  I  might  offend  you,  Le 
Gardeur,”  said  she,  taking  his  hand  tenderly  in  hers,  “if 
I  spoke  all  I  wished.  I  never  did  offend  you  that  I  re¬ 
member,  brother,  did  I?” 

“Never,  my  incomparable  sister,  you  never  did,  and 
never  could.  Say  what  you  will,  ask  me  what  you  like; 
but  I  fear  I  am  unworthy  of  your  affection,  sister?'’ 

“You  are  not  unworthy;  God  gave  you  as  my  only 
brother,  you  will  never  be  unworthy  in  my  eyes.  But  it 
touches  me  to  the  quick  to  think  others  may  think  lightly 
of  you,  Le  Gardeur.” 

He  flinched,  for  his  pride  was  touched,  but  he  knew 
Amelie  was  right.  “It  was  weakness  in  me,”  said  he,  “I 
confess  it,  sister.  To  pour  wine  upon  my  vexation  in  hope 
to  cure  it,  is  to  feed  a  fire  with  oil.  To  throw  fire  into  a 
powder  magazine  were  wisdom  compared  with  my  folly, 
Amelie;  I  was  angry  at  the  message  I  got  at  such  a  time. 
Angelique  des  Meloises  has  no  mercy  upon  her  lovers!” 

“Oh,  my  prophetic  heart!  I  thought  as  much!  It  was 
Angelique,  then,  sent  you  the  letter  you  read  at  table?” 

“Yes,  who  else  could  have  moved  me  so?  The  time  was 
ill-chosen,  but  I  suspect,  hating  the  Bourgeois,  as  she  does, 
Angelique  intended  to  call  me  from  Pierre’s  fete.  I  shall 
obey  her  now,  but  to-night  she  shall  obey  me,  decide  to 
make  or  mar  me,  one  way  or  other!  You  may  read  the 
letter,  Amelie,  if  you  will.” 
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“I  care  not  to  read  it,  brother;  I  know  Angelique  too  well 
not  to  fear  her  influence  over  you.  Her  craft  and  boldness 
were  always  a  terror  to  her  companions.  But  you  will  not 
leave  Pierre’s  fete  to-night?”  added  she,  half  imploringly. 
For  she  felt  keenly  the  discourtesy  to  Pierre  Philibert. 

“I  must  do  even  that,  sister!  Were  Angelique  as  faulty 
as  she  is  fair  I  should  only  love  her  the  more  for  her  faults, 
and  make  them  my  own.  Were  she  to  come  to  me  like 
Herodias  with  the  Baptist’s  head  in  a  charger,  I  should 
outdo  Herod  in  keeping  my  pledge  to  her.” 

Amelie  uttered  a  low  moaning  cry.  “Oh,  my  dear  in¬ 
fatuated  brother!  It  is  not  in  nature  for  a  de  Repentigny 
to  love  irrationally  like  that!  What  maddening  philtre  have 
you  drunk  to  intoxicate  you  with  a  woman  who  uses  you  so 
imperiously?  But  you  will  not  go,  Le  Gardeur!”  added  she 
clinging  to  his  arm.  “You  are  safe  so  long  as  you  are  with 
your  sister,  you  will  be  safe  no  longer  if  you  go  to  the 
Maison  des  Meloises,  to-night!” 

“Go  I  must  and  shall,  Amelie!  I  have  drunk  the  mad¬ 
dening  philtre,  I  know  that,  Amelie!  and  would  not  take 
an  antidote  to  cure  me.  I  have  no  wish  to  be  cured  of  love 
for  Angelique,  and  in  fine  I  cannot  be,  so  let  me  go  and 
receive  the  rod  for  coming  to  Belmont  and  the  reward  for 
leaving  it  at  her  summons!”  He  affected  a  tone  of  levity, 
but  Amelie’s  ear  easily  detected  the  false  ring  of  it. 

“Dearest  brother!”  said  she,  “are  you  sure  Angelique 
returns  or  is  capable  of  returning  love  like  yours?  She  is 
like  the  rest  of  us,  weak  and  fickle,  merely  human  and  not 
at  all  the  divinity  a  man  in  his  fancy  worships  when  in  love 
with  a  woman.”  It  was  in  vain,  however,  for  Amelie  to  try 
to  persuade  her  brother  of  that. 

“What  care  I,  Amelie,  so  long  as  Angelique  is  not  weak 
and  fickle  to  me?”  answered  he,  “but  she  will  think  her 
tardy  lover  is  both  weak  and  fickle  unless  I  put  in  a  speedy 
appearance  at  the  Maison  des  Meloises!”  He  rose  up  as 
if  to  depart,  still  holding  his  sister  by  the  hand. 

“Brother!”  said  Amelie,  “I  am  a  woman  and  comprehend 
my  sex  better  than  you.  I  know  Angelique’s  far-reaching 
ambition  and  crafty  ways;  are  you  sure,  not  in  outward 
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persuasion  but  in  inward  conviction,  that  she  loves  you,  as 
a  woman  should  love  the  man  she  means  to  marry?” 

Le  Gardeur  felt  her  words  like  a  silver  probe  that 
searched  his  heart.  With  all  his  unbounded  devotion,  he 
knew  Angelique  too  well,  not  to  feel  a  pang  of  distrust 
sometimes,  as  she  showered  her  coquetries  upon  every  side 
of  her.  “It  was  the  over-abundance  of  her  love,”  he  said, 
but  he  thought  it  often  fell  like  the  dew  round  Gideon’s 
fleece,  refreshing  all  the  earth  about  it,  but  leaving  the  fleece 
dry.  “Amelie!”  said  he,  “you  try  me  hard  and  tempt  me, 
too,  my  sister,  but  it  is  useless.  Angelique  may  be  false  as 
Cressida  to  other  men,  she  will  not  be  false  to  me!  She  has 
sworn  it,  with  her  hand  in  mine,  before  the  altar  of  Notre 
Dame.  I  would  go  down  to  perdition  with  her  in  my  arms 
rather  than  be  a  crowned  king  with  all  the  world  of  women 
to  choose  from  and  not  get  her.” 

Amelie  shuddered  at  his  vehemence;  but  she  knew  how 
useless  was  expostulation.  She  wisely  refrained,  deeming  it 
her  duty,  like  a  good  sister,  to  make  the  best  of  what  she 
could  not  hinder.  Some  jasmines  overhung  the  seat;  she 
plucked  a  handful  and  gave  them  to  him  as  they  rose  to 
return  to  the  house. 

“Take  them  with  you,  Le  Gardeur,”  said  she,  giving 
him  the  flowers  which  she  tied  into  a  wreath.  “They  will 
remind  Angelique  that  she  has  a  powerful  rival  in  your 
sister’s  love.” 

He  took  them  as  they  walked  slowly  back.  “Would  she 
were  like  you,  Amelie,  in  all  things,”  said  he.  “I  will  put 
some  of  your  flowers  in  her  hair  to-night,  for  your  sake, 
sister.” 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

“V’la  l’bon  vent! 

V’la  l’joli  vent! 

V’la  l’bon  vent! 

Ma  mie  m’  appelle! 

V’la  l’bon  vent! 

V’la  l’joli  vent! 

V’la  l’bon  vent! 

Ma  mie  m’  attend!” 

THE  gay  chorus  of  the  voyageurs  made  the  shores  ring, 
as  they  kept  time  with  their  oars,  while  the  silver 
spray  dripped  like  a  shower  of  diamonds  in  the 
bright  sunshine  at  every  stroke  of  their  rapid  paddles.  The 
graceful  bark  canoes,  things  of  beauty  and  almost  of  life, 
leaped  joyously  over  the  blue  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
as  they  bore  the  family  of  the  Lady  de  Tilly  and  Pierre 
Philibert  with  a  train  of  censitaires  back  to  the  old  manor 
house. 

The  broad  river  was  flooded  with  sunshine  as  it  rolled 
majestically  between  the  high  banks  crowned  with  green 
fields  and  woods  in  full  leaf  of  summer.  Frequent  cot¬ 
tages  and  villages  were  visible  along  the  shores,  and  now 
and  then  a  little  church  with  its  bright  spire  or  belfry 
marked  the  successive  parishes  on  either  hand  as  the 
voyageurs  passed  on  through  the  glorious  panorama  of  a 
scene  unsurpassed  for  beauty  in  the  New  World. 

The  tide  had  already  forced  its  way  two  hundred 
leagues  up  from  the  ocean  and  still  pressed  irresistibly  on¬ 
ward,  surging  and  wrestling  against  the  weight  of  the 
descending  stream. 

The  wind,  too,  was  favourable.  A  number  of  yachts 
and  bateaux  spread  their  snowy  sails  to  ascend  the  river 
with  the  tide.  They  were  for  the  most  part  laden  with 
munitions  of  war  for  the  Richelieu  on  their  way  to  the 
military  posts  on  Lake  Champlain,  or  merchandise  for 
Montreal  to  be  reladen  in  fleets  of  canoes  for  the  trading 
posts  up  the  river  of  the  Ottawas,  the  Great  Lakes,  or  may- 
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hap  to  supply  the  new  and  far  off  settlements  on  the  Belle 
Riviere  and  the  Illinois. 

The  lines  of  canoes  swept  past  the  sailing  vessels  with 
a  cheer.  The  light-hearted  crews  exchanged  salutations 
and  bandied  jests  with  each  other,  laughing  immoderately 
at  the  well-worn  jokes  current  upon  the  river  among  the 
rough  voyageurs.  A  good  voyage!  a  clear  run!  short 
portages  and  long  rests!  Some  enquired  whether  their 
friends  had  paid  for  the  bear  and  buffalo  skins  they  were 
going  to  buy,  or  they  complimented  each  other  on  their 
nice  heads  of  hair,  which  it  was  hoped  they  would  not 
leave  behind  as  keepsakes  with  the  Iroquois  squaws. 

The  boat-songs  of  the  Canadian  voyageurs  are  unique  in 
character  and  very  pleasing,  when  sung  by  a  crew  of 
broad-chested  fellows  dashing  their  light  birch-bark  canoes 
over  the  waters  rough  or  smooth,  taking  them  as  they  take 
fortune,  cheerfully, — sometimes  skimming  like  wild  geese 
over  the  long  placid  reaches,  sometimes  bounding  like 
stags  down  the  rough  rapids  and  foaming  saults.  As  might 
be  inferred,  the  songs  of  the  voyageurs  differ  widely  from 
the  sweet  little  lyrics  sung  in  soft  falsettos  to  the  tinkling  of 
a  pianoforte  in  fashionable  drawing-rooms,  and  called 
“Canadian  boat  songs.” 

Master  Jean  La  Marche,  clean  as  a  new  pin  and  in  his 
merriest  mood,  sat  erect  as  the  King  of  Yvetot  in  the  bow 
of  the  long  canoe,  which  held  the  Lady  de  Tilly  and  her 
family.  His  sonorous  violin  was  coquettishly  fixed  in  its 
place  of  honour  under  his  wagging  chin,  as  it  accompanied 
his  voice,  while  he  chanted  an  old  boat-song  which  had 
lightened  the  labour  of  many  a  weary  oar  on  lake  and  river 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Amelie  sat  in  the  stern  of  the  canoe  laving  her  white 
hand  in  the  cool  stream,  which  rushed  past  her.  She 
looked  proud  and  happy  to-day,  for  the  whole  world  of 
her  affections  was  gathered  together  in  that  little  bark. 

She  spoke  little  and  almost  thanked  the  rough  voyageurs 
for  their  incessant  melodies,  which  made  conversation  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  time,  and' thus  left  her  to  her  own  sweet  silent 
thoughts  which  seemed  almost  too  sacred  for  the  pro¬ 
fanation  of  words. 
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An  occasional  look,  or  a  sympathetic  smile  exchanged 
with  her  brother  and  her  aunt,  spoke  volumes  of .  pure 
affection.  Once  or  twice  the  eyes  of  Pierre  Philibert 
captured  a  glance  of  hers  which  might  not  have  been  in¬ 
tended  for  him,  but  which  Amelie  suffered  him  to  intercept 
and  hide  away  among  the  secret  treasures  of  his  heart.  A 
glance  of  true  affection,  brief  it  may  be  as  a  flash  of  light¬ 
ning,  becomes  when  caught  by  the  eye  of  love  a  real 
thing,  fixed  and  imperishable  forever.  A  tender  smile,  a 
fond  word  of  love’s  creation,  contains  a  universe  of  light 
and  life  and  immortality.  Small  things  and  of  little  value 
to  others,  but  to  him  or  her  whom  they  concern  more 
precious  and  more  prized  than  the  treasures  of  Ind. 

Master  Jean  La  Marche,  after  a  few  minutes  rest,  made 
still  more  refreshing  by  a  draught  from  a  suspicious-looking 
flask,  which,  out  of  respect  for  the  presence  of  his  mistress, 
the  Lady  de  Tilly,  he  said  contained  “milk,”  began  a  popular 
boat-song  which  every  voyageur  in  New  France  knew  as 
well  as  his  prayers,  and  loved  to  his  very  finger-ends. 

The  canoe-men  pricked  up  their  ears,  like  troopers  at  the 
sound  of  a  bugle,  as  Jean  La  Marche  began  the  famous 
old  ballad  of  the  King’s  son,  who,  with  his  silver  gun, 
aimed  at  the  beautiful  black  duck,  and  shot  the  white  one, 
out  of  whose  eyes  came  gold  and  diamonds,  and  out  of 
whose  mouth  rained  silver,  while  its  pretty  feathers,  scat¬ 
tered  to  the  four  winds,  were  picked  up  by  three  fair  dames, 
who  with  them  made  a  bed  both  large  and  deep 

l  1  •  v 

“For  poor  wayfaring  men  to  sleep.” 

Master  Jean’s  voice  was  clear  and  resonant  as  a  church 
bell  newly  christened;  and  he  sang  the  old  boat-song  with 
an  energy  that  drew  the  crews  of  half-a-dozen  other  canoes 
into  the  wake  of  his  music,  all  uniting  in  the  stirring 
chorus: — 

“Fringue!  Fringue  sur  la  riviere! 

Fringue!  Fringue  sur  l’aviron!” 

The  performance  of  Jean  La  Marche  was  highly  relished 
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by  the  critical  boatmen,  and  drew  from  them  that  flatter¬ 
ing  mark  of  approval,  so  welcome  to  a  vocalist — an  encore 
of  the  whole  long  ballad  from  beginning  to  end. 

As  the  line  of  canoes  swept  up  the  stream,  a  welcome 
cheer  occasionally  greeted  them  from  the  shore,  or  a  voice 
on  land  joined  in  the  gay  refrain.  They  drew  nearer  to 
Tilly,  and  their  voices  became  more  and  more  musical, 
their  gaiety  more  irrepressible,  for  they  were  going  home, 
and  home  to  the  habitans,  as  well  as  to  their  Lady,  was 
the  world  of  all  delights. 

The  contagion  of  high  spirits  caught  even  Le  Gardeur, 
and  drew  him  out  of  himself,  making  him  for  the  time  forget 
the  disappointments,  resentments  and  allurements  of  the  city. 

Sitting  there  in  the  golden  sunshine,  the  blue  sky  above 
him,  the  blue  waters  below, — friends  whom  he  loved 
around  him,  mirth  in  every  eye,  gaiety  on  every  tongue, — 
how  could  Le  Gardeur  but  smile,  as  the  music  of  the  boat¬ 
men  brought  back  a  hundred  sweet  associations?  Nay,  he 
laughed,  and  to  the  inexpressible  delight  of  Amelie  and 
Pierre,  who  watched  every  change  in  his  demeanour,  united 
in  the  chorus  of  the  glorious  boat-song. 

A  few  hours  of  this  pleasant  voyaging  brought  the  little 
fleet  of  canoes  under  the  high  bank,  which  from  its  summit 
slopes  away  in  a  wide  domain  of  forests,  park  and  cultivated 
fields,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  the  high-pointed  and 
many-gabled  Manor  House  of  Tilly. 

Upon  a  promontory — as  if  placed  there  for  both  a  land 
and  sea  mark,  to  save  souls  as  well  as  bodies — rose  the 
belfry  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Michael,  overlooking  a  cluster 
of  white,  old-fashioned  cottages,  which  formed  the  village 
of  St.  Michael  de  Tilly. 

Llpon  the  sandy  beach  a  crowd  of  women,  children  and 
old  men  had  gathered,  who  were  cheering  and  clapping 
their  hands  at  the  unexpected  return  of  the  Lady  of  the 
Manor,  with  all  their  friends  and  relatives. 

The  fears  of  the  villagers  had  been  greatly  excited  for 
some  days  past  by  exaggerated  reports  of  the  presence  of 
Iroquois  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Chaudiere.  They  not 
unnaturally  conjectured,  moreover,  that  the  general  call  for 
men  on  the  King’s  corvee,  to  fortify  the  city,  portended  an 
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invasion  by  the  English,  who,  it  was  rumoured,  were  to 
come  up  in  ships  from  below,  as  in  the  days  of  Sir  William 
Phipps,  with  his  army  of  New  Englanders,  the  story  of 
whose  defeat  under  the  walls  of  Quebec  was  still  freshly 
remembered  in  the  traditions  of  the  colony. 

The  canoes  came  dashing  into  shore.  Men,  women  and 
children  ran  knee-deep  into  the  water  to  meet  them,  and  a 
hundred  eager  hands  were  ready  to  seize  their  prows,  and 
drag  them  high  and  dry  upon  the  sandy  beach. 

“Home  again!  and  welcome  to  Tilly,  Pierre  Philibert!” 
exclaimed  Lady  de  Tilly,  offering  her  hand.  “Friends  like 
you  have  the  right  of  welcome  here.”  Pierre  expressed  his 
pleasure  in  fitting  terms,  and  lent  his  aid  to  the  noble  Lady 
to  disembark. 

Le  Gardeur  assisted  Amelie  out  of  the  canoe.  As  he 
led  her  across  the  beach,  he  felt  her  hand  tremble  as  it 
rested  on  his  arm.  He  glanced  down  at  her  averted  face, 
and  saw  her  eyes  directed  to  a  spot  well  remembered  by 
himself, — the  scene  of  his  rescue  from  drowning  by  Pierre 
Philibert. 

The  whole  scene  came  before  Amelie  at  this  moment. 
Her  vivid  recollection  conjured  up  the  sight  of  the  inanimate 
body  of  her  brother  as  it  was  brought  ashore  by  the  strong 
arm  of  Pierre  Philibert,  and  laid  upon  the  beach, — her  long 
agony  of  suspense,  and  her  joy,  the  greatest  she  had  ever 
felt  before  or  since,  at  his  resuscitation  to  life, — and,  lastly, 
her  passionate  vow  which  she  had  made  when  clasping  the 
neck  of  his  preserver, — a  vow  which  she  had  enshrined  as  a 
holy  thing  in  her  heart  ever  since. 

At  that  moment  a  strange  fancy  seized  her,  that  Pierre 
Philibert  was  again  plunging  into  deep  water  to  rescue  her 
brother,  and  that  she  would  be  called  on  by  some  mysterious 
power  to  renew  her  vow  or  fulfil  it  to  the  very  letter. 

She  twitched  Le  Gardeur  gently  by  the  arm  and  said  to 
him,  in  a  half  whisper:  “It  was  there,  brother!  do  you 
remember?” 

“I  know  it,  sister!”  replied  he:  “I  was  also  thinking  of  it. 
I  am  grateful  to  Pierre,  yet,  oh,  my  Amelie,  better  he  had 
left  me  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  river,  where  I  had  found 
my  bed!  I  have  no  pleasure  in  seeing  Tilly  any  more!” 
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“Why  not,  brother?  Are  we  not  all  the  same?  Are  we 
not  all  here?  There  is  happiness  and  comfort  for  you  at 
Tilly.” 

“There  was  once,  Amelie,”  replied  he,  sadly,  “but  there 
will  be  none  for  me  in  the  future,  as  I  feel  too  well.  I  am 
not  worthy  of  you,  Amelie.” 

“Come,  brother!”  replied  she,  cheerily,  “you  dampen 
the  joy  of  our  arrival.  See,  the  flag  is  going  up  on  the 
staff  of  the  turret,  and  old  Martin  is  getting  ready  to  fire 
off  the  culverin  in  honour  of  your  arrival.” 

Presently  there  was  a  flash,  a  cloud  of  smoke,  and  the 
report  of  a  cannon  came  booming  down  to  the  shore  from 
the  Manor  House. 

“That  was  well  done  of  Martin  and  the  women!”  re¬ 
marked  Felix  Beaudoin,  who  had  served  in  his  youth, 
and  therefore  knew  what  was  fitting  in  a  military  salute. 
“  ‘The  women  of  Tilly  are  better  than  the  men  of 
Beauce,’  says  the  proverb.” 

“Ay,  or  of  Tilly  either!”  remarked  Josephte  Le  Tar- 
deur,  in  a  sharp,  snapping  tone.  Josephte  was  a  short, 
stout  virago,  with  a  turned-up  nose  and  a  pair  of  black 
eyes  that  would  bore  you  through  like  an  auger.  She 
wore  a  wide-brimmed  hat  of  straw,  overtopping  curls  as 
crisp  as  her  temper.  Her  short  linsey  petticoat  was  not 
chary  of  showing  her  substantial  ankles,  while  her  rolled- 
up  sleeves  displayed  a  pair  of  arms  so  red  and  robust  that 
a  Swiss  milkmaid  might  well  have  envied  them. 

Her  remark  was  intended  for  the  ear  of  Jose  Le 
Tardeur,  her  husband,  a  lazy,  good-natured  fellow,  whose 
eyes  had  been  fairly  henpecked  out  of  his  head  all  the  days 
of  his  married  life.  “Josephte’s  speech  hit  him  without 
hurting  him,”  as  he  remarked  to  a  neighbour.  “Josephte 
made  a  target  of  him  every  day.  He  was  glad,  for  his  part, 
that  the  women  of  Tilly  were  better  soldiers  than  the  men, 
and  so  much  fonder  of  looking  after  things!  It  saved  the 
men  a  deal  of  worry  and  a  good  deal  of  work.” 

“What  are  you  saying,  Jose?”  exclaimed  Felix,  who 
only  caught  a  few  half  words. 

“I  say,  Master  Felix,  that  but  for  Mere  Eve  there  would 
have  been  no  cure  upon  men,  to  make  them  labour  when 
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they  do  not  want  to,  and  no  sin  either.  As  the  Cure 
says,  we  could  have  lain  on  the  grass,  sunning  ourselves  all 
day  long.  Now,  it  is  nothing  but  work  and  pray,  never 
play,  else  you  will  save  neither  body  nor  soul.  Master 
Felix,  I  hope  you  will  remember  me  if  I  come  up  to  the 
Manor  House.” 

“Ay,  I  will  remember  you,  Jose,”  replied  Felix,  tartly; 
‘Tut  if  labour  was  the  curse  which  Eve  brought  into  the 
world  when  she  ate  the  apple,  I  am  sure  you  are  free  from 
it.  So  ride  up  with  the  carts,  Jose,  and  get  out  of  the  way 
of  my  Lady’s  carriage!” 

Jose  obeyed  and,  taking  off  his  cap,  bowed  respectfully  to 
the  Lady  de  Tilly  as  she  passed,  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
Pierre  Philibert,  who  escorted  her  to  her  carriage. 

A  couple  of  sleek  Canadian  horses,  sure-footed  as  goats, 
and  strong  as  little  elephants,  drew  the  coach  with  a  long, 
steady  trot  up  the  winding  road  which  led  to  the  Manor 
House. 

Half  an  hour’s  driving  brought  the  company  to  the 
Manor  House,  a  stately  mansion,  gabled  and  pointed  like 
an  ancient  chateau  on  the  Seine. 

It  was  a  large  irregular  structure  of  hammered  stone, 
with  deeply  recessed  windows,  mullioned  and  ornamented 
with  grotesque  carvings.  A  turret,  loopholed  and  battle- 
mented,  projected  from  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the 
house,  enabling  its  inmates  to  enfilade  every  side  with  a 
raking  fire  of  musketry,  affording  an  adequate  defence 
against  Indian  foes.  A  stone  tablet  over  the  main  entrance 
of  the  Manor  Llouse  was  carved  with  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  ancient  family  of  Tilly,  with  the  date  of  its  erection, 
and  a  pious  invocation  placing  the  house  under  the  special 
protection  of  St.  Michael  de  Thury,  the  patron  saint  of  the 
House  of  Tilly. 

A  broad,  smooth  carriage  road  led  up  to  the  mansion 
across  a  park  dotted  with  clumps  of  evergreens  and  de¬ 
ciduous  trees.  Here  and  there  an  ancient  patriarch  of  the 
forest  stood  alone,  some  old  oak  or  elm,  whose  goodly  pro¬ 
portions  and  amplitude  of  shade  had  found  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  the  seigneurs  of  Tilly,  and  saved  it  from  the  axe 
of  the  woodman. 
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A  pretty  brook,  not  too  wide  to  be  crossed  over  by  a 
rustic  bridge,  meandered  through  the  domain,  peeping 
occasionally  out  of  the  openings  in  the  woods  as  it  stole 
away  like  a  bashful  girl  from  the  eyes  of  her  admirer. 

As  the  carriages  drew  up  in  front  of  the  Manor  House, 
every  door,  window  and  gable  of  which  looked  like  an  old 
friend  to  the  eyes  of  Pierre  Philibert,  a  body  of  female 
servants — the  men  had  all  been  away  at  the  city — stood 
ranged  in  their  best  gowns  and  gayest  ribbons  to  welcome 
home  their  mistress  and  Mademoiselle  Amelie,  who  was 
the  idol  of  them  all. 

Great  was  their  delight  to  see  Monsieur  Le  Gardeur,  as 
they  usually  styled  their  young  master,  with  another 
gentleman  in  military  costume,  whom  it  did  not  take  two 
minutes  for  some  of  the  sharp-eyed  lasses  to  recognize  as 
Pierre  Philibert,  who  had  once  saved  the  life  of  Le  Gardeur 
on  a  memorable  occasion,  and  who  now,  they  said  one  to 
another,  was  come  to  the  Manor  House  to — to — they 
whispered  what  it  was  to  each  other,  and  smiled  in  a 
knowing  manner. 

Behind  the  mansion,  overlooking  poultry-yards  and  stables 
which  were  hidden  from  view,  rose  a  high  colombiere,  or 
pigeon-house,  of  stone,  the  possession  of  which  was  one  of 
the  rights  which  feudal  law  reserved  to  the  Lord  of  the 
manor.  This  colombiere  was  capable  of  containing  a  large 
army  of  pigeons,  but  the  regard  which  the  Lady  de  Tilly 
had  for  the  cornfields  of  her  censitaires  caused  her  to  thin 
out  its  population  to  such  a  degree  that  there  remained  only 
a  few  favourite  birds  of  rare  breed  and  plumage,  to  strut  and 
coo  upon  the  roofs  and  rival  the  peacocks  on  the  terrace 
with  their  bright  colours. 

In  front  of  the  mansion,  contrasting  oddly  with  the  living 
trees  around  it,  stood  a  high  pole,  the  long  straight  stem  of 
a  pine  tree,  carefully  stripped  of  its  bark,  bearing  on  its  top 
the  withered  remains  of  a  bunch  of  evergreens,  with  the 
fragments  of  a  flag  and  ends  of  ribbon  which  fluttered  gayly 
from  it.  The  pole  wras  marked  with  black  spots  from  the 
discharge  of  guns  fired  at  it  by  the  joyous  habitans,  who  had 
kept  the  ancient  custom  of  May-day  by  planting  this  May- 
pole  in  front  of  the  Manor  House  of  their  Lady. 
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The  planting  of  such  a  pole  was  in  New  France  a 
special  mark  of  respect  due  to  the  feudal  superior,  and 
custom  as  well  as  politeness  required  that  it  should  not 
be  taken  down  until  the  recurrence  of  another  anniversary 
of  Flora,  which  in  New  France  sometimes  found  the  earth 
white  with  snow  and  hardened  with  frost,  instead  of 
covered  with  flowers  as  in  the  Old  World  whence  the  custom 
was  derived. 

Felix  Beaudoin  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  scattered  the 
bevy  of  maid  servants  who  stood  chattering  as  they  gazed 
upon  the  new  arrivals.  The  experience  of  Felix  told  him 
that  everything  had  of  course  gone  wrong  during  his  absence 
from  the  Manor  House,  and  that  nothing  could  be  fit  for  his 
mistress’  reception  until  he  had  set  all  to  rights  again  himself. 

The  worthy  major-domo  was  in  a  state  of  perspiration 
lest  he  should  not  get  into  the  house  before  his  mistress, 
and  don  his  livery  to  meet  her  at  the  door  with  his  white 
wand  and  everything  en  regie,  just  as  if  nothing  had  inter¬ 
rupted  their  usual  course  of  housekeeping. 

The  Lady  de  Tilly  knew  the  weakness  of  her  faithful 
old  servitor,  and  although  she  smiled  to  herself  she  would 
not  hurt  his  feeling  by  entering  the  house  before  he  was 
ready  at  his  post  to  receive  her.  She  continued  walking 
about  the  lawn  conversing  with  Amelie,  Pierre  and  Le 
Gardeur,  until  she  saw  old  Felix  with  his  wand  and  livery 
standing  at  the  door,  when,  taking  Pierre’s  arm,  she  led 
the  way  into  the  house. 

The  folding  doors  were  open  and  Felix  with  his  wand 
walked  before  his  Lady  and  her  companions  into  the 
mansion.  They  entered  without  delay,  for  the  day  had 
been  warm  and  the  ladies  were  weary  after  sitting  several 
hours  in  a  canoe,  a  mode  of  travelling  which  admits  of  very 
little  change  of  position  in  the  voyagers. 

The  interior  of  the  Manor  House  of  Tilly  presented  the 
appearance  of  an  old  French  chateau.  A  large  hall  with 
antique  furniture  occupied  the  centre  of  the  house,  used 
occasionally  as  a  court  of  justice,  when  the  Seigneur  de 
Tilly  exercised  his  judicial  office  for  the  trial  of  offenders, 
which  was  very  rarely,  thanks  to  the  good  morals  of  the 
people,  or  held  a  cour  pleniere  of  his  vassals,  on  affairs  of 
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the  seigniory  for  apportioning  the  corvees  for  road-making 
and  bridge-building,  and  not  the  least  important  by  any 
means  for  the  annual  feast  to  his  censitaires,  on  the  day  of 
St.  Michael  de  Thury. 

From  this  hall,  passages  led  into  apartments  and  suites 
of  rooms  arranged  for  use,  comfort  and  hospitality.  The 
rooms  were  of  all  sizes,  panelled,  tapestried  and  furnished 
in  a  style  of  splendour  suited  to  the  wealth  and  dignity  of 
the  Seigneurs  of  Tilly.  A  stair  of  oak,  broad  enough  for  a 
section  of  grenadiers  to  march  up  it  abreast,  led  to  the 
upper  chambers,  bedrooms  and  boudoirs,  which  looked  out 
of  old  mullioned  windows  upon  the  lawn  and  gardens  that 
surrounded  the  house,  affording  picturesque  glimpses  of 
water,  hills  and  forests  far  enough  off  for  contemplation 
and  yet  near  enough  to  be  accessible  by  a  short  ride  from 
the  mansion. 

Pierre  Philibert  was  startled  at  the  strange  familiarity 
of  everything  he  saw.  The  passages  and  all  their  intricacies 
where  he,  Le  Gardeur  and  Amelie  had  hid  and  found  one 
another  with  cries  of  delight,  he  knew  where  they  all  led  to. 
The  rooms  with  their  antique  and  stately  furniture,  the 
paintings  on  the  walls,  before  which  he  had  stood  and  gazed, 
wondering  if  the  world  was  as  fair  as  those  landscapes  of 
sunny  France  and  Italy,  and  why  the  men  and  women  of 
the  house  of  Tilly,  whose  portraits  hung  upon  the  walls, 
looked  at  him  so  kindly  with  those  dark  eyes  of  theirs, 
which  seemed  to  follow  him  everywhere,  and  he  imagined 
they  even  smiled  when  their  lips  were  illumined  by  a  ray  of 
sunshine.  Pierre  looked  at  them  again  with  a  strange  in¬ 
terest, — they  were  like  the  faces  of  living  friends  who 
welcomed  him  back  to  Tilly  after  years  of  absence. 

Pierre  entered  a  well-remembered  apartment  which  he 
knew  to  be  the  favourite  room  of  the  Lady  de  Tilly.  He 
walked  hastily  across  it  to  look  at  a  picture  upon  the  wall 
which  he  recognized  again  with  a  flush  of  pleasure. 

It  was  the  portrait  of  Amelie  painted  by  himself  during 
his  last  visit  to  Tilly.  The  young  artist,  full  of  enthusiasm, 
had  put  his  whole  soul  into  the  work  until  he  was  himself 
startled  at  the  vivid  likeness  which  almost  unconsciously 
flowed  from  his  pencil.  He  had  caught  the  divine  upward 
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expression  of  her  eyes,  as  she  turned  her  head  to  listen  to 
him,  and  left  upon  the  canvas  the  very  smile  he  had  seen 
upon  her  lips.  Those  dark  eyes  of  hers  had  haunted  his 
memory  forever  after.  To  his  imagination  that  picture  had 
become  almost  a  living  thing.  It  was  as  a  voice  of  his  own 
that  returned  to  his  ear  as  the  voice  of  Amelie.  In  the 
painting  of  that  portrait  Pierre  had  the  first  revelation  of  a 
consciousness  of  his  deep  love  which  became  in  the  end  the 
master  passion  of  his  life. 

He  stood  for  some  minutes  contemplating  this  portrait, 
so  different  from  her  in  age  now,  yet  so  like  in  look  and 
expression.  He  turned  suddenly  and  saw  Amelie;  she  had 
silently  stepped  up  behind  him,  and  her  features  in  a  glow 
of  pleasure  took  on  the  very  look  of  the  picture. 

Pierre  started;  he  looked  again  and  saw  every  feature 
of  the  girl  of  twelve  looking  through  the  transparent 
countenance  of  the  perfect  woman  of  twenty.  It  was  a 
moment  of  blissful  revelation,  for  he  felt  an  assurance  at 
that  moment  that  Amelie  was  the  same  to  him  now  as  in 
their  days  of  youthful  companionship.  “How  like  it  is  to 
you  yet,  Amelie!”  said  he;  “it  is  more  true  than  I  knew 
how  to  make  it!” 

“That  sounds  like  a  paradox,  Pierre  Philibert!”  replied 
she  with  a  smile.  “But  it  rheans,  I  suppose,  that  you 
painted  a  universal  portrait  of  me  which  will  be  like 
me  through  all  my  seven  ages.  Such  a  picture  might  be  true 
of  the  soul,  Pierre,  had  you  painted  that,  but  I  have  .out¬ 
grown  the  picture  of  my  person.” 

“I  could  imagine  nothing  fairer  than  that  portrait!  In 
soul  and  body  it  is  all  true,  Amelie.” 

“Flatterer  that  you  are!”  said  she,  laughing.  “I  could 
almost  wish  that  portrait  could  walk  out  of  its  frame  to 
thank  you  for  the  care  you  bestowed  upon  its  foolish  little 
original.” 

“My  care  was  more  than  rewarded!  I  find  in  that 
picture  my  beau-ideal  of  the  beauty  of  life,  which  belonging 
to  the  soul  is  true  of  all  ages.” 

“The  girl  of  twelve  Would  have  thanked  you  more 
enthusiastically  for  that  remark,  Pierre,  than  I  dare  do,” 
replied  she. 
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“The  thanks  are  due  from  me,  not  from  you,  Amelie! 
I  became  your  debtor  for  a  life-long  obligation  when, 
without  genius,  I  could  do  impossibilities.  You  taught  me 
that  paradox  when  you  let  me  paint  that  picture.” 

Amelie  glanced  quickly  up  at  him.  A  slight  colour  came 
and  went  on  her  cheek.  “Would  that  I  could  do  impos¬ 
sibilities,”  said  she,  “to  thank  you  sufficiently  for  your 
kindness  to  Le  Gardeur  and  all  of  us  in  coming  to  Tilly 
at  this  time.” 

“It  would  be  a  novelty,  almost  a  relief  to  put  Pierre 
Philibert  under  some  obligation  to  us,  for  all  we  owe  him; 
would  it  not,  Le  Gardeur?”  continued  she,  clasping  the  arm 
of  her  brother,  who  just  now  came  into  the  room.  “We  will 
discharge  a  portion  of  our  debt  to  Pierre  for  this  welcome 
visit  by  a  day  on  the  lake!  We  will  make  up  a  water-party! 
What  say  you,  brother?  The  gentlemen  shall  light  fires, 
and  we  will  have  guitars  and  songs,  and  maybe  a  dance, 
brother!  and  then  a  glorious  return  home  by  moonlight! 
What  say  you  to  my  programme,  Le  Gardeur  de  Re- 
pentigny?  What  say  you,  Pierre  Philibert?” 

Pierre  admired  the  sisterly  fact  of  Amelie.  The  pro¬ 
jected  water-party  was  only  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
dissipating  the  cloud  of  cares  that  hung  over  the  mind  of 
her  brother,  yet  if  a  tinge  of  pleasure  at  the  presence  of 
Pierre  mingled  with  her  joy — it  was  natural  and  pardonable. 

“It  is  a  good  programme,  sister,  but  leave  me  out  of  it. 
I  shall  only  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  rest;  I  will  not  go  on 
the  lake.  I  have  been  trying  ever  since  my  return  home  to 
recognize  Tilly;  everything  looks  to  me  in  an  eclipse,  and 
nothing  bright  as  it  once  was,  not  even  you,  Amelie.  Your 
smile  has  a  curious  touch  of  sadness  in  it,  which  does  not 
escape  my  eyes,  accursed  as  they  have  been  of  late,  seeing 
things  they  ought  not  to  see,  yet  I  can  see  that  and  I  know 
it  too;  I  have  given  you  cause  to  be  sad,  sister.” 

“Hush  brother!  it  is  a  sin  against  your  dear  eyes  to  speak 
of  them  thus!  Tilly  is  as  bright  and  joyous  as  ever.  As  for 
my  smiles,  if  you  detect  in  them  one  trace  of  that  sadness 
you  talk  about,  I  shall  grow  as  melancholy  as  yourself,  and 
for  as  little  cause.  Come!  you  shall  confess  before  three 
days,  brother,  if  you  will  only  help  me  to  be  gay,  that  your 
sister  has  the  lightest  heart  in  New  France.” 
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CHAPTER  XV 

THE  ladies  retired  to  their  several  rooms  and  after  a 
general  rearranging  of  toilets,  descended  to  the  great 
parlour,  where  they  were  joined  by  Messire  La  Lande, 
the  Cure  of  the  parish,  a  benevolent,  rosy  old  priest,  and 
several  ladies  from  the  neighbourhood,  with  two  or  three 
old  gentlemen  of  a  military  air  and  manner,  retired  officers 
of  the  army,  who  enjoyed  their  pensions,  and  kept  up  their 
respectability  at  a  cheaper  rate  in  the  country  than  they 
could  do  in  the  city. 

Felix  Beaudoin  had  for  the  last  two  hours  kept  the 
cooks  in  hot  water.  He  was  now  superintending  the  laying 
of  the  table,  resolved  that,  notwithstanding  his  long  absence 
from  home,  the  dinner  should  be  a  marvellous  success. 

Amelie  was  very  beautiful  to-day.  Her  face  was  aglow 
with  pure  air  and  exercise,  and  she  felt  happy  in  the  ap¬ 
parent  contentment  of  her  brother,  whom  she  met  with 
Pierre  on  the  broad  terrace  of  the  Manor  House. 

She  was  dressed  with  exquisite  neatness,  yet  plainly.  An 
antique  cross  of  gold  formed  her  only  adornment  except 
her  own  charms.  That  cross  she  had  put  on  in  honour  of 
Pierre  Philibert.  He  recognized  it  with  delight  as  a  birth¬ 
day  gift  of  Amelie  which  he  had  himself  given  her  during 
their  days  of  juvenile  companionship,  on  one  of  his  holiday 
visits  to  Tilly. 

She  was  conscious  of  his  recognition  of  it.  It  brought  a 
flush  to  her  cheek.  “It  is  in  honour  of  your  visit,  Pierre,” 
said  she  frankly,  “that  I  wear  your  gift.  Old  friendship 
lasts  well  with  me,  does  it  not?  But  you  will  find  more  old 
friends  than  me  at  Tilly  who  have  not  forgotten  you.” 

“I  am  already  richer  than  Croesus,  if  friendship  count  as 
riches,  Amelie.  The  hare  had  many  friends  but  none  at 
last;  I  am  more  fortunate  in  possessing  one  friend  worth  a 
million.” 

“Nay,  you  have  the  million,  too.  If  good  wishes  count 
in  your  favour,  Pierre,  you  are  richer — ”  The  bell  in  the 
turret  of  the  chateau  began  to  ring  for  dinner,  drowning 
her  voice  somewhat. 
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“Thanks  to  the  old  bell  for  cutting  short  the  compli¬ 
ment,  Pierre,”  continued  she,  laughing,  “you  don’t  know 
what  you  have  lost!  but  in  compensation  you  shall  be  my 
cavalier,  and  escort  me  to  the  dining-room.” 

She  took  the  arm  of  Pierre  and  in  a  merry  mood, 
which  brought  back  sweet  memories  of  the  past,  their 
voices  echoed  again  along  the  old  corridors  of  the  Manor 
House,  as  they  proceeded  to  the  great  dining-room,  where 
the  rest  of  the  company  were  assembling. 

The  dinner  was  rather  a  stately  affair  owing  to  the 
determination  of  Felix  Beaudoin  to  do  special  honour  to 
the  return  home  of  the  family.  How  the  company  ate, 
talked,  and  drank  at  the  hospitable  table,  need  not  be  re¬ 
corded  here.  The  good  Cure,  his  face,  under  the  joint  in¬ 
fluence  of  good  humour  and  good  cheer,  was  full  as  a 
harvest  moon.  He  rose  at  last,  folded  his  hands  and  slowly 
repeated  “agimus  gratias.”  After  dinner  the  company  with¬ 
drew  to  the  brilliantly  lighted  drawing-room,  where  conver¬ 
sation,  music,  and  a  few  games  of  cards  for  such  as  liked 
them,  filled  up  a  couple  of  hours  longer. 

The  Lady  de  Tilly  seated  herself  beside  Pierre  Philibert, 
on  the  sofa,  conversed  with  him  in  a  pleasant  strain,  while 
the  Cure  with  a  couple  of  old  dowagers  in  turbans,  and  an 
old  officer  of  the  colonial  marine,  long  stranded  on  a  lee 
shore,  formed  a  quartette  at  cards. 

Amelie  devoted  herself  to  the  task  of  cheering  her  some¬ 
what  moody  brother.  She  sat  beside  him,  resting  her  hand 
with  sisterly  affection  upon  his  shoulder,  while  in  a  low, 
sweet  voice  she  talked  to  him,  adroitly  touching  those  topics 
only  which  she  knew  woke  pleasurable  associations  in  his 
mind.  Her  words  were  sweet  as  manna  and  full  of  womanly 
tenderness  and  sympathy,  skilfully  wrapped  in  a  strain  of 
gaiety  like  a  bridal  veil  which  covers  the  tears  of  the  heart. 

Now  and  then  she  played  on  the  harp  for  Le  Gardeur 
the  airs  which  she  knew  he  liked  best.  His  sombre  mood 
yielded  to  her  fond  exertions  and  she  had  the  reward  of 
drawing  at  last  a  smile  from  his  eyes  as  well  as  from  his  lips. 
The  last  she  knew  might  be  simulated,  the  former  she  felt 
was  real,  for  the  smile  of  the  eyes  is  the  flash  of  the  joy 
kindled  in  the  glad  heart. 
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Le  Gardeur  was  not  dull  nor  ungrateful;  he  read  clearly 
enough  the  loving  purpose  of  his  sister.  His  brow  cleared 
up  under  her  sunshine.  He  smiled,  he  laughed;  and 
Amelie  had  the  exquisite  joy  of  believing  she  had  gained 
a  victory  over  the  dark  spirit  that  had  taken  possession  of 
his  soul,  although  the  hollow  laugh  struck  the  ear  of 
Pierre  Philibert  with  a  more  uncertain  sound  than  that 
which  flattered  the  fond  hopes  of  Amelie. 

Amelie  looked  towards  Pierre  and  saw  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  her,  with  that  look  which  fills  every  woman  with  an 
emotion  almost  painful  in  its  excess  of  pleasure  when  first 
she  meets  it, — that  unmistakable  glance  from  the  eyes  of  a 
man  who  she  is  proud  to  perceive  has  singled  her  out  from 
all  other  women  for  his  love  and  homage. 

Her  face  became  of  a  deep  glow  in  spite  of  her  efforts 
to  look  calm  and  cold;  she  feared  Pierre  might  have  mis¬ 
interpreted  her  vivacity  of  speech  and  manner.  Sudden 
distrust  of  herself  came  over  her  in  his  presence.  The  flow 
of  her  conversation  was  embarrassed  and  almost  ceased. 

To  extricate  herself  from  her  momentary  confusion,  which 
she  was  very  conscious  had  not  escaped  the  observation  of 
Pierre  (and  the  thought  of  that  confused  her  still  more), 
she  rose  and  went  to  the  harpsichord  to  recover  her  com¬ 
posure  by  singing  a  sweet  song  of  her  own  composition, 
written  in  the  soft  dialect  of  Provence,  the  Languedoc,  full 
of  the  sweet  sadness  of  a  tender,  impassioned  love. 

Pier  voice,  tremulous  in  its  power,  flowed  in  a  thousand 
harmonies  on  the  enraptured  ears  of  her  listeners.  Even 
the  veteran  card-players  left  a  game  of  whist  unfinished  to 
cluster  round  the  angelic  singer. 

Pierre  Philibert  sat  like  one  in  a  trance.  He  loved  music 
and  understood  it  passing  well.  He  had  heard  all  the  rare 
voices  which  Paris  prided  itself  in.  the  possession  of,  but 
he  thought  he  had  never  known  what  music  was  till  now. 
His  heart  throbbed  in  sympathy  with  every  inflection  of 
the  voice  of  Amelie,  which  went  through  him  like  a  sweet 
spell  of  enchantment.  It  was  the  voice  of  a  disembodied 
spirit  singing  in  the  language  of  earth,  which  changed  at 
last  into  a  benediction  and  good-night  for  the  departing 
guests,  who  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual,  out  of  consider- 
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ation  for  the  fatigue  of  their  hosts,  took  their  leave  of  the 
Manor  House  and  its  hospitable  inmates. 

The  family,  as  families  will  do  upon  the  departure  of 
their  guests,  drew  up  in  a  narrower  circle  round  the  fire, 
that  blessed  circle  of  freedom  and  confidence  which  belongs 
only  to  happy  households.  The  novelty  of  the  situation 
kept  up  the  interest  of  the  day  and  they  sat  and  conversed 
until  a  late  hour. 

The  Lady  de  Tilly  reclined  comfortably  in  her  fauteuil, 
looking  with  good-natured,  complacency  upon  the  little 
group  beside  her.  Amelie,  sitting  on  a  stool,  reclined  her 
head  against  the  bosom  of  her  aunt,  whose  arm  embraced 
her  closely  and  lovingly,  as  she  listened  with  absorbing  in¬ 
terest  to  an  animated  conversation  between  her  aunt  and 
Pierre  Philibert. 

The  Lady  de  Tilly  drew  Pierre  out  to  talk  of  his  travels, 
his  studies  and  his  military  career,  of  which  he  spoke  frank¬ 
ly  and  modestly.  His  high  principles  won  her  admiration, 
the  chivalry  and  loyalty  of  his  character  mingled  with  the 
humanity  of  the  true  soldier,  touched  a  chord  in  her  own 
heart,  stirring  within  her  the  sympathies  of  a  nature  akin 
to  his. 

The  presence  of  Pierre  Philibert,  so  unforseen  at  the  old 
Manor  House,  seemed  to  Amelie  the  work  of  Providence 
for  a  good  and  great  end,  the  reformation  of  her  brother..  If 
she  dared  to  think  of  herself  in  connection  with  him,  it 
was  with  fear  and  trembling,  as  a  saint  on  earth  receives  a 
beatific  vision  that  may  only  be  realized  in  Heaven. 

Amelie  with  peculiar  tact  sought  to  entangle  Le 
Gardeur’s  thoughts  in  an  elaborate  cobweb  of  occupations 
rivalling  that  of  Arachne,  which  she  had  woven  to  catch 
every  leisure  hour  of  his,  so  as  to  leave  him  no  time  to 
brood  over  the  pleasures  of  the  Palais  of  the  Intendant  or 
the  charms  of  Angelique  des  Meloises. 

There  were  golden  threads,  too,  in  the  network  in  which 
she  hoped  to  entangle  him.  Long  rides  to  the  neighbouring 
seigniories,  where  bright  eyes  and  laughing  lips  were  ready 
to  expel  every  shadow  of  care  from  the  most  dejected  ot 
men,  much  more  from  a  handsome  gallant  like  Le  Gardeur 
de  Repentigny,  whose  presence  at  any  of  these  old  manors 
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put  their  fair  inmates  at  once  in  holiday  trim  and  in  holiday 
humour.  There  were  shorter  walks  through  the  park  and 
domain  of  Tilly,  where  she  intended  to  botanize  and  sketch, 
and  even  fish  and  hunt  with  Le  Gardeur  and  Pierre,  al¬ 
though,  sooth  to  say,  Amelie’s  share  in  hunting  would  be  to 
ride  her  sure-footed  pony  and  look  at  her  companions.  There 
were  visits  to  friends  far  and  near  and  visits  in  return  to  the 
Manor  House,  and  a  grand  excursion  of  all  to  the  lake  of 
Tilly  in  boats.  They  would  colonize  its  island  for  a  day,  set 
up  tents,  make  a  Governor  and  Intendant,  perhaps  a  King 
and  Queen,  and  forget  the  world  till  their  return  home. 

This  elaborate  scheme  secured  the  approbation  of  the 
Lady  de  Tilly,  who  had  in  truth  contributed  part  of  it. 
Le  Gardeur  said  he  was  a  poor  fly  whom  they  were  resolved 
to  catch  and  pin  to  the  wall  of  a  chateau  en  Espagne,  but 
he  would  enter  the  web  without  a  buzz  of  opposition  on 
condition  that  Pierre  would  join  him.  So  it  was  settled. 

The  sun  rose  gloriously  next  morning  over  the  green 
woods  and  still  greener  meadows  of  Tilly.  The  atmosphere 
was  soft  and  pure.  It  had  been  washed  clean  of  all  its 
impurities  by  a  few  showers  in  the  night.  Every  object 
seemed  nearer  and  clearer  to  the  eye,  while  the  delicious 
odour  of  fresh  flowers  filled  the  whole  air  with  fragrance. 

The  trees,  rocks,  waters  and  green  slopes  stood  out  with 
marvellous  precision  of  outline,  as  if  cut  with  a  keen  knife. 
No  fringe  of  haze  surrounded  them  as  in  a  drouth,  or  in  the 
evening  when  the  air  is  filled  with  the  shimmering  of  the 
day  dust,  which  follows  the  sun’s  chariot  in  his  course  round 
the  world. 

Every  object,  great  and  small,  seemed  magnified  to  wel¬ 
come  Pierre  Philibert,  who  was  up  betimes  this  morning 
and  out  in  the  pure  air  viewing  the  old  familiar  scenes. 

With  what  delight  he  recognized  each  favourite  spot. 
There  was  the  cluster  of  trees  which  crowned  a  promontory 
overlooking  the  St.  Lawrence,  where  he  and  Le  Gardeur  had 
stormed  the  eagle’s  nest.  In  that  sweep  of  forest,  the  deer 
used  to  browse  and  the  fawns  couch  in  the  long  ferns.  Linder 
yonder  breezy  hill  they  used  to  sit  and  count  the  sails  turn¬ 
ing  alternately  bright  and  dark  as  the  vessels  tacked  up  the 
broad  river.  There  was  a  stretch  of  green  lawn,  still  green 
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as  it  was  in  his  memory;  how  everlasting  are  God’s  colours! 
There  he  had  taught  Amelie  to  ride,  and,  holding  fast,  ran 
by  her  side  keeping  pace  with  her  flying  Indian  pony.  How 
beautiful  and  fresh  the  picture  of  her  remained  in  his 
memory!  The  soft  white  dress  she  wore,  her  black  hair 
streaming  over  her  shoulders,  her  dark  eyes  flashine  delight, 
her  merry  laugh  rivalling  the  trill  of  the  blackbird  which 
flew  over  their  heads  chattering  for  very  joy.  Before  him 
lay  the  pretty  brook  with  its  rustic  bridge  reflecting  itself  in 
the  clear  water  as  in  a  mirror.  That  path  along  the  bank 
led  down  to  the  willows,  where  the  big  mossy  stones  lay  in 
the  stream  and  the  silvery  salmon  and  speckled  trout  lay 
fanning  the  water  gently  with  their  fins  as  they  contem¬ 
plated  their  shadows  on  the  smooth  sandy  bottom. 

Pierre  Philibert  sat  down  on  a  stone  by  the- side  of  the 
brook,  and  watched  the  shoals  of  minnows  move  about 
in  little  battalions,  wheeling  like  soldiers,  to  the  right  or 
left,  at  a  wave  of  the  hand.  But  his  thoughts  were  running 
in  a  circle  of  questions  and  enigmas  for  which  he  found 
neither  end  nor  answer. 

For  the  hundredth  time  Pierre  proposed  to  himself  the 
tormenting  enigma,  harder,  he  thought,  to  solve  than  any 
problem  of  mathematics — for  it  was  the  riddle  of  his  life: 
“What  thoughts  are  truly  in  the  heart  of  Amelie  de  Re- 
pentigny  respecting  me?  Does  she  recollect  me  only  as 
her  brother’s  companion,  who  may  possibly  have  some 
claim  upon  her  friendship,  but  none  upon  her  love?”  His 
imagination  pictured  every  look  she  had  given  him  since 
his  return.  Not  all!  O  Pierre  Philibert!  The  looks  you 
would  have  given  worlds  to  catch,  you  were  unconscious 
of!  Every  word  she  had  spoken,  the  soft  inflection  of 
every  syllable  of  her  silvery  voice,  lingered  in  his  ear.  He 
had  caught  meanings  where  perhaps  no  meaning  was,  and 
missed  the  key  to  others  which  he  knew  were  there — 
never,  perhaps,  to  be  revealed  to  him.  But,  although  he 
questioned  in  the  name  of  love,  and  found  many  divine 
echoes  in  her  words,  imperceptible  to  every  ear  but  his  own, 
he  could  not  wholly  solve  the  riddle  of  his  life.  Still  he 
honed. 

“If  love  creates  love,  as  some  say  it  does,”  thought  he, 
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“Amelie  de  Repentigny  cannot  be  indifferent  to  a  passion 
which  governs  every  impulse  of  my  being!  But  is  there 
any  especial  merit  in  loving  her,  whom  all  the  world  cannot 
help  admiring  equally  with  myself?  I  am  presumptuous  to 
think  so! — and  more  presumptuous  still  to  expect,  after  so 
many  years  of  separation  and  forgetfulness,  that  her  heart, 
so  loving  and  so  sympathetic,  has  not  already  bestowed  its 
affection  upon  some  one  more  fortunate  than  me.” 

W  hile  Pierre  tormented  himself  with  these  sharp  thorns 
of  doubt, — and  of  hopes,  painful  as  doubts, — little  did  he 
think  what  a  brave,  loving  spirit  was  hid  under  the  silken 
vesture  of  Amelie  de  Repentigny,  and  how  hard  was  her 
struggle  to  conceal  from  his  eyes  those  tender  regards  which, 
with  over-delicacy,  she  accounted  censurable  because  they 
were  wholly  spontaneous. 

He  little  thought  how  entirely  his  image  had  filled  her 
heart  during  those  years,  when  she  dreamed  of  him  in  the 
quiet  cloister,  living  in  a  world  of  bright  imaginings  of  her 
own;  how  she  had  prayed  for  his  safety  and  welfare  as 
she  would  have  prayed  for  the  soul  of  one  dead — never 
thinking  or  even  hoping  to  see  him  again. 

Did  he  love  her  still?  Woman’s  heart  is  quicker  to 
apprehend  all  possibilities  than  man’s.  She  had  caught  a 
look  once  or  twice  in  the  eyes  of  Pierre  Philibert  which 
thrilled  the  inmost  fibres  of  her  being.  She  had  detected 
his  ardent  admiration.  Was  she  offended?  Far  from  it! 
And  although  her  cheek  had  flushed  deeply  red,  and  her 
pulses  throbbed  hard  at  the  sudden  consciousness  that 
Pierre  Philibert  admired,  nay,  more, — she  could  not  con¬ 
ceal  it  from  herself;  she  knew  that  night — that  he  loved  her! 
She  would  not  have  forgone  that  moment  of  revelation  for 
all  that  the  world  had  to  offer. 

She  would  gladly  at  that  moment  of  discovery  have  fled 
to  her  own  apartment,  and  cried  for  joy,  but  she  dare  not; 
she  trembled  lest  his  eyes,  if  she  looked  up,  should  discover 
the  secret  of  her  own.  She  had  an  overpowering  consci¬ 
ousness  that  she  stood  upon  the  brink  of  her  fate;  that  ere 
long  that  look  of  his  would  be  followed  by  words — 
blessed,  hoped  for  words! — from  the  lips  of  Pierre  Phili¬ 
bert;  words  which  would  be  the  pledge  and  assurance  to 
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her  of  that  love  which  was  hereafter  to  be  the  joy — it 
might  be,  the  despair,  but  in  any  case,  the  all  in  all  of  her 
life  forever. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

AMELIE,  after  a  night  of  wakefulness  and  wrestling 
with  a  tumult  of  new  thoughts  and  emotions — no 
longer  dreams,  but  realities  of  life — dressed  herself 
in  a  light  morning  costume,  which,  simple  as  it  was,  bore 
the  touch  of  her  graceful  hand  and  perfect  taste.  With  a 
broad-brimmed  straw  hat  set  upon  her  dark  tresses,  which 
were  knotted  with  careless  care  in  a  blue  ribbon,  she 
descended  the  steps  of  the  Manor  House.  There  was  a 
deep  bloom  upon  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  looked  like 
fountains  of  light  and  gladness,  running  over  to  bless  all 
beholders. 

She  enquired  of  Felix  Beaudoin  about  her  brother.  The 
old  major-domo,  with  a  significant  look,  informed  her  that 
Monsieur  Le  Gardeur  had  just  ordered  his  horse  to  ride  to 
the  village.  He  had  first  called  for  a  decanter  of  Cognac, 
and  when  it  was  brought  to  him  he  suddenly  thrust  it 
back,  and  would  not  taste  it.  “He  would  not  drink  even 
Jove’s  nectar  in  the  Manor  House,”  he  said;  “but  would  go 
down  to  the  village,  where  Satan  mixed  the  drink  for 
thirsty  souls  like  his!  Poor  Le  Gardeur!”  continued  Felix, 
“you  must  not  let  him  go  to  the  village  this  morning, 
Mademoiselle  1” 

Amelie  was  startled  at  this  information.  She  hastened 
at  once  to  seek  her  brother,  whom  she  found  walking  im¬ 
patiently  in  the  garden,  slashing  the  heads  off  the  tulips 
and  dahlias  within  reach  of  his  riding-whip.  He  was 
equipped  for  a  ride,  and  waited  the  coming  of  the  groom 
with  his  horse. 

Amelie  ran  up  and  clasping  his  arm  with  both  hands  as 
she  looked  up  in  his  face  with  a  smile,  exclaimed,  “Do  not 
go  to  the  village  yet,  Le  Gardeur!  Wait  for  us.” 

“Not  go  to  the  village  yet,  Amelie?”  replied  he.  “Why 
not?  I  shall  return  for  breakfast,  although  I  have  no 
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appetite.  I  thought  a  ride  to  the  village  would  give  me 
Qne.” 

“Wait  until  after  breakfast,  brother,  when  we  will  all 
go  with  you  to  meet  our  friends  who  come  this  morning 
to  Tilly;  our  cousin  Heloise  de  Lotbiniere  is  coming  to  see 
you  and  Pierre  Philibert.  You  must  be  there  to  welcome 
her.  Gallants  are  too  scarce  to  allow  her  to  spare  the 
handsomest  of  all,  my  own  brother!” 

Amelie  divined  truly  from  Le  Gardeur’s  restless  eyes  and 
haggard  look  that  a  fierce  conflict  was  going  on  in  his 
breast  between  duty  and  desire, — whether  he  should  remain 
at  home  or  go  to  the  village  to  plunge  into  the  sea  of  dis¬ 
sipation  out  of  which  he  had  just  been  drawn  to  land,  half- 
drowned  and  utterly  desperate. 

Amelie  resolved  not  to  leave  his  side,  but  to  cleave  to 
him,  and  inch  by  inch  to  fight  the  demons  which  possessed 
him,  until  she  got  the  victory. 

Le  Gardeur  looked  fondly  in  the  face  of  Amelie.  He 
read  her  thoughts,  and  was  very  conscious  why  she  wished 
him  not  to  go  to  the  village.  His  feelings  gave  way  before 
her  love  and  tenderness.  He  suddenly  embraced  her  and 
kissed  her  cheeks,  while  the  tears  stood  welling  in  his  eyes. 
“I  am  not  worthy  of  you,  Amelie,”  said  he,  “so  much  sisterly 
care  is  lost  on  me!” 

“Oh,  say  not  that,  brother,”  replied  she,  kissing  him 
fondly  in  return.  “I  would  give  my  life  to  save  you.  O 
my  brother!” 

Amelie  was  greatly  moved  and,  for  a  time  unable  to 
speak  further,  she  leaned  her  head  on  his  shoulder  and 
sobbed  audibly.  Her  love  gained  the  victory  where  remon¬ 
strance  and  opposition  would  have  lost  it. 

“You  have  won  the  day,  Amelie!”  said  he,  “I  will  not 
go  to  the  village  except  with  you;  you  are  the  best  and 
truest  girl  in  all  Christendom!  Why  is  there  no  other  like 
you?  If  there  were,  this  curse  had  not  come  upon  me,  nor 
this  trial  upon  you,  Amelie!  You  are  my  good  angel  and 
I  will  try,  oh,  so  faithfully  try,  to  be  guided  by  you !  If 
you  fail  you  will  at  least  have  done  all,  and  more  than  your 
duty  towards  your  erring  brother.” 

“Le  Brun!”  cried  he  to  the  groom  who  had  brought  his 
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horse  and  to  whom  he  threw  the  whip  which  had  made 
such  havoc  among  the  flowers,  “lead  Black  Caesar  to  the 
stable  again!  and  hark  you!  when  I  bid  you  bring  him  out 
in  the  early  morning  another  time,  lead  him  to  me  un¬ 
bridled  and  unsaddled,  with  only  a  halter  on  his  head,  that 
I  may  ride  as  a  clown,  not  as  a  gentleman!” 

Le  Brun  stared  at  this  speech  and  finally  regarded  it  as 
a  capital  joke,  or  else,  as  he  whispered  to  his  fellow- 
grooms  in  the  stable,  he  believed  his  young  master  had 
gone  mad. 

“Pierre  Philibert,”  continued  Amelie,  “is  down  at  the 
salmon  pool.  Let  us  join  him,  Le  Gardeur,  and  bid  him 
good  morning  once  more  at  Tilly.” 

Amelie,  overjoyed  at  her  victory,  tripped  gaily  by  the 
side  of  her  brother,  and  presently  two  friendly  hands,  the 
hands  of  Pierre  Philibert,  were  extended  to  greet  her  and 
Le  Gardeur. 

If  Pierre  Philibert  retained  the  hand  of  Amelie  for  one 
second  longer  than  mere  friendship  required  of  him,  no  one 
perceived  it  but  God  and  themselves.  Pierre  felt  it  like  a 
revelation.  The  hand  of  Amelie  yielding  timidly  but  not 
unwillingly  to  his  manly  grasp.  He  looked  in  her  face. 
Her  eyes  were  averted  and  she  withdrew  her  hand  quietly 
but  gently,  as  not  upbraiding  him. 

That  moment  of  time  flashed  a  new  influence  upon  both 
their  lives.  It  was  the  silent  recognition  that  each  was 
henceforth  conscious  of  the  special  regard  of  the  other. 

Pierre  Philibert  was  conscious  from  that  moment  that 
Amelie  de  Repentigny  was  not  indifferent  to  him.  Nay,  he 
had  a  ground  of  hope  that  in  time  she  would  listen  to  his 
pleadings  and  at  last  bestow  on  him  the  gift  of  her  priceless 
love. 

His  hopes  were  sure  hopes,  although  he  did  not  dare  to 
give  himself  the  sweet  assurance  of  it,  nor  did’  Amelie  her¬ 
self  as  yet  suspect  how  far  her  heart  was  irrevocably  wedded 
to  Pierre  Philibert. 

Deep  as  was  the  impression  of  that  moment  upon  both 
of  them,  neither  Philibert  nor  Amelie  yielded  to  its  in¬ 
fluence  more  than  to  lapse  into  a  momentary  silence,  which 
was  relieved  by  Le  Gardeur,  who,  suspecting  not  the 
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cause,  nay,  thinking  it  was  on  his  account  that  his  com¬ 
panions  were  so  unaccountably  grave  and  still,  kindly 
endeavoured  to  force  the  conversation  upon  a  number  of 
interesting  topics  and  directed  the  attention  of  Philibert 
to  various  points  of  the  landscape  which  suggested 
reminiscences  of  his  former  visits  to  Tilly. 

The  equilibrium  of  conversation  was  restored  and  the 
three,  sitting  down  on  a  long  flat  stone,  a  boulder  which 
had  dropped  millions  of  years  before  out  of  an  iceberg  as 
it  sailed  slowly  over  the  glacial  ocean  which  then  covered 
the  place  of  New  France,  commenced  to  talk  over  Amelie’ s 
programme  of  the  previous  night,  the  amusements  she  had 
planned  for  the  week,  the  friends  in  all  quarters  they  were 
to  visit,  and  the  friends  from  all  quarters  they  were  to  re¬ 
ceive  at  the  Manor  House.  These  topics  formed  a  source 
of  fruitful  comment,  as  conversation  on  our  friends  always 
does.  If  the  sun  shone  hot  and  fierce  at  noontide  in  the 
dog-days,  they  would  enjoy  the  cool  shade  of  the  arbours 
with  books  and  conversation.  They  would  ride  in  the 
forest  or  embark  in  their  canoes  for  a  row  up  the  bright 
little  river;  there  would  be  dinners  and  diversions  for  the 
day;  music  and  dancing  for  the  night. 

The  spirits  of  the  inmates  of  the  Manor  House  could 
not  help  but  be  kept  up  by  these  expedients,  and  Amelie 
flattered  herself  that  she  would  quite  succeed  in  dissipating 
the  gloomy  thoughts  which  occupied  the  mind  of  Le 
Gardeur. 

They  sat  on  the  stone  by  the  brookside  for  an  hour 
conversing  pleasantly  while  they  watched  the  speckled  trout 
dart  like  silver  arrows  spotted  with  blood  in  the  clear  pool. 

Le  Gardeur  strove  to  be  gay,  and  teased  Amelie  by  play¬ 
fully  criticising  her  programme,  and,  half  in  earnest,  half 
in  jest,  arguing  for  the  superior  attractions  of  the  Palace  of 
the  Intendant  to  those  of  the  Manor  House  of  Tilly.  He 
saw  the  water  standing  in  her  eyes,  when  a  consciousness 
of  what  must  be  her  feelings  seized  him.  He  drew  her  to 
his  side,  asked  her  forgiveness,  and  wished  fire  were  set 
to  the  Palace  and  himself  in  the  midst  of  it.  He  deserved 
it  for  wounding,  even  in  jest,  the  heart  of  the  best  and 
noblest  sister  in  the  world. 
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“I  am  not  wounded,  dear  Le  Gardeur,”  replied  she, 
softly;  “I  knew  you  were  only  in  jest;  my  foolish  heart  is 
so  sensitive  to  alt  mention  of  the  Palace  and  its  occupants 
in  connection  with  you,  that  I  could  not  even  take  in  jest 
what  was  so  like  truth.” 

“Forgive  me,  I  will  never  mention  the  Palace  to  you 
again,  Amelie!  except  to  repeat  the  malediction  I  have 
bestowed  upon  it  a  thousand  times  an  hour  since  I  re¬ 
turned  to  Tilly.” 

“My  own  brave  brother!”  exclaimed  she,  embracing 
him,  “now  I  am  happy!” 

The  shrill  notes  of  a  bugle  were  heard  sounding  a  mili¬ 
tary  call  to  breakfast.  It  was  the  special  privilege  of  an 
old  servitor  of  the  family,  who  had  been  a  trumpeter  in 
the  troop  of  the  Seigneur  of  Tilly,  to  summon  the  family 
of  the  Manor  House  in  that  manner  to  breakfast  only. 
The  old  trumpeter  had  solicited  long  to  be  allowed  to  sound 
the  reveille  at  break  of  day,  but  the  good  Lady  de  Lilly 
had  too  much  regard  for  the  repose  of  the  inmates  of  her 
liouse  to  consent  to  any  such  untimely  waking  of  them  from 
their  morning  slumbers. 

The  old  familiar  call  was  recognized  by  Philibert,  who 
reminded  Amelie  of  a  day  when  Aeolus  (the  ancient 
trumpeter  bore  that  windy  soubriquet)  had  accompanied 
them  on  a  long  ramble  in  the  forest, — how,  the  day  being 
warm,  the  old  man  fell  asleep  under  a  comfortable  shade, 
while  the  three  children  straggled  off  into  the  depths  of  the 
woods,  where  they  were  speedily  lost. 

“I  remember  it  like  yesterday,  Pierre,”  exclaimed 
Amelie,  sparkling  at  the  reminiscence;  “I  recollect  how  I 
wept  and  wrung  my  hands,  tired  out,  hungry  and  forlorn, 
with  my  dress  in  tatters,  and  one  shoe  left  in  a  miry  place! 
I  recollect,  moreover,  that  my  protectors  were  in  almost  as 
bad  a  plight  as  myself,  yet  they  chivalrously  carried  the 
little  maiden  by  turns,  or  together  made  a  queen’s  chair 
for  me  with  their  locked  hands,  until  we  all  broke  down 
together  and  sat  crying  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  reminding  one 
another  of  the  babes  in  the  wood,  and  recounting  stories 
of  bears  which  had  devoured  lost  naughty  children  in  the 
forest.  I  remember  how  we  all  knelt  down  at  last  and 
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recited  our  prayers  until  suddenly  we  heard  the  bugle  of 
Aeolus  sounding  close  by  us.  The  poor  old  man,  wild  with 
rapture  at  having  found  us,  kissed  and  shook  us  so  violently 
that  we  almost  wished  ourselves  lost  in  the  forest  again.” 

The  recollection  of  this  adventure  was  very  pleasing  to 
Pierre.  He  recalled  every  incident  of  it  perfectly,  and  all 
three  of  them  seemed  for  a  while  transported  back  into  the 
fairy  land  of  their  happy  childhood. 

The  bugle-call  of  old  Aeolus  again  sounded,  and  the 
three  friends  rose  and  proceeded  towards  the  house. 

The  Lady  de  Tilly  received  them  with  many  pleasant 
words.  Leading  'hem  into  the  breakfast-room,  she  con-’ 
gratulated  Le  Gardeur  upon  the  satisfaction  it  afforded  her 
to  see  her  dear  children,  so  she  called  them,  once  more 
seated  round  her  board  in  health  and  happiness.  Amelie 
coloured  slightly,  and  looked  at  her  aunt  as  if  questioning 
whether  she  included  Philibert  among  her  children. 

The  Lady  de  Tilly  guessed  her  thought,  but  pretending 
not  to  have  done  so,  bade  Felix  proceed  with  the  breakfast 
and  turned  the  conversation  to  topics  more  general.  “The 
Iroquois,”  she  said,  “had  left  the  Chaudiere  and  gone  further 
eastward;  the  news  had  just  been  brought  in  by  messengers 
to  the  seigniory,  and  it  was  probable,  nay,  certain,  that  they 
would  not  be  heard  of  again.  Therefore  Le  Gardeur  and 
Pierre  Philibert  were  under  no  necessity  of  leaving  the 
manor  to  search  for  the  savages,  but  could  arrange  with 
Amelie  for  as  much  enjoyment  as  they  could  crowd  into 
these  summer  days.” 

“It  is  all  arranged,  aunt!”  replied  Amelie.  “We  have 
held  a  cour  pleniere  this  morning,  and  made  a  code  of  laws 
for  our  kingdom  of  Cocagne  during  the  next  eight  days. 
It  needs  only  the  consent  of  our  suzeraine  lady  to  be  at 
once  acted  upon.” 

“And  your  suzeraine  lady  gives  her  consent  without 
further  questioning,  Amelie!  although  I  confess  you  have 
an  admirable  way  of  carrying  your  point,  Amelie,”  said 
her  aunt,  laughing;  “you  resolve  what  you  will  do,  and  ask 
my  approbation  after.” 

“Yes,  aunt,  that  is  our  way  in  the  kingdom  of  pleasure! 
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And  we  begin  this  morning;  Le  Gardeur  and  Pierre  will 
ride  to  the  village  to  meet  our  cousin  Heloise,  from 
Lotbiniere.” 

“But  you  will  accompany  us,  Amelie!”  exclaimed  Le 
Gardeur.  “I  will  not  go  else — it  was  a  bargain!” 

“Oh,  I  did  not  count  myself  for  anything  but  an  em¬ 
barrassment!  of  course  I  shall  go  with  you,  Le  Gardeur, 
but  our  cousin  Heloise  de  Lotbiniere  is  coming  to  see  you, 
not  me.  She  lost  her  heart,”  remarked  she,  turning  to 
Pierre,  “when  she  was  last  here,  at  the  feast  of  St.  John, 
and  is  coming  to  seek  it  again.” 

“Ah!  how  was  that,  Amelie?”  asked  Philibert.  “I  remem¬ 
ber  the  lovely  face,  the  chestnut  curls  and  bright  black  eyes 
of  Heloise  de  Lotbiniere.  And  has  her’s  really  gone  the  way 
of  all  hearts?” 

“Of  all  good  hearts,  Pierre — but  you  shall  hear  if  you 
will  be  good  and  listen.  She  saw  the  portraits  of  you  and 
Le  Gardeur  one  day  hung  in  the  boudoir  of  my  aunt. 
Heloise  professed  that  she  admired  both  until  she  could  not 
tell  which  she  liked  best,  and  left  me  to  decide.” 

“Ah!  and  which  of  us  did  you  give  to  the  fair  Heloise?” 
demanded  Philibert  with  a  sudden  interest. 

“Not  the  Abelard  she  wanted,  you  may  be  sure, 
Pierre,”  exclaimed  Le  Gardeur,  “she  gave  me  and  kept  you! 
It  was  a  case  of  clear  misappropriation.” 

“No,  brother,  not  so!”  replied  Amelie,  hastily.  “Heloise 
had  tried  the  charm  of  the  three  caskets  with  the  three 
names  without  result,  and  at  last  watched  in  the  church 
porch  on  the  eve  of  St.  John,  to  see  the  shade  of  her  destined 
lover  pass  by,  and  lo,  Heloise  vowed  she  saw  me,  and  no 
one  else,  pass  into  the  church!” 

“Ah!  I  suppose  it  was  you?  It  is  no  rare  thing  for  you 
to  visit  the  shrine  of  our  Lady  on  the  eve  of  St.  John, 
Pierre  Philibert,  do  you  recollect?  Oh,  not  as  I  do,  dear 
friend,”  continued  Le  Gardeur  with  a  sudden  change  of 
voice,  which  was  now  filled  with  emotion:  “it  was  on 
the  day  of  St.  John  you  saved  my  poor  worthless  life. 
We  are  not  ungrateful!  She  has  kept  the  eve  of  St.  John 
in  the  church  ever  since  in  commemoration  of  that  event.” 
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‘‘Brother,  we  have  much  to  thank  heaven  for!”  replied 
Amelie  blushing  deeply  at  his  words,  “and  I  trust  we  shall 
never  be  ungrateful  for  its  favour  and  protection.” 

Amelie  shied  from  a  compliment  like  a  young  colt  at 
its  own  shadow.  She  avoided  further  reference  to  the 
subject  broached  by  Le  Gardeur,  by  saying:  “It  was  I 
whom  Heloise  saw  pass  into  the  church.  I  never  ex¬ 
plained  the  mystery  to  her  and  she  is  not  sure  yet  whether 
it  was  my  wraith  or  myself  who  gave  her  that  fright  on 
St.  John’s  eve.  But  I  claimed  her  heart  as  one  authorized 
to  take  it,  and  if  I  could  not  marry  her  myself  I  claimed 
the  right  to  give  her  to  whomsoever  I  pleased,  and  I  gave 
her  to  you,  Le  Gardeur,  but  you  would  not  accept  the 
sweetest  girl  in  New  France!” 

“Thanks,  Amelie,”  replied  he,  laughing,  yet  wincing, 
“Heloise  is  indeed  all  you  say,  the  sweetest  girl  in  New 
France!  But  she  is  too  angelical  for  Le  Gardeur  de  Re- 
pentigny. '  Pshaw!  you  make  me  say  foolish  things, 
Amelie.  But  in  penance  for  my  slight,  I  will  be  doubly 
attentive  to  my  fair  cousin  de  Lotbiniere  to-day.  I  will  at 
once  order  the  horses  and  we  will  ride  down  to  the  village 
to  meet  her.” 

Arrayed  in  a  simple  riding-dress  of  dark  blue,  which 
became  her  as  did  everything  else  she  wore, — Amelie’s 
very  attire  seemed  instinct  with  the  .living  graces  and  charms 
of  its  wearer, — she  mounted  her  horse,  accepting  the  aid  of 
Philibert  to  do  so,  although  when  alone  she  usually  sprang 
to  the  saddle  herself,  saluting  the  Lady  de  Tilly,  who  waved 
her  hand  to  them  from  the  lawn.  The  three  friends  slowly 
cantered  down  the  broad  avenue  of  the  park  toward  the 
village  of  Tilly. 

Amelie  rode  well.  The  exercise  and  the  pure  air 
brought  the  fresh  colour  to  her  face,  and  her  eyes  sparkled 
with  animation  as  she  conversed  gaily  with  her  brother 
and  Philibert. 

They  speedily  reached  the  village,  where  they  met 
Heloise  de  Lotbiniere,  who,  rushing  to  Amelie,  kissed  her 
with  effusion,  and  as  she  greeted  Lc  Gardeur,  looked  up 
as  if  she  would  not  have  refused  a  warmer  salutation  than 
the  kind  shake  of  the  hand  with  which  he  received  her. 
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She  welcomed  Philibert  with  glad  surprise,  recognizing 
him  at  once,  and  giving  a  glance  at  Amelie,  which  ex¬ 
pressed  an  ocean  of  unspoken  meaning  and  sympathy. 

Heloise  was  beautiful,  gay,  spirited,  full  of  good  humour, 
and  sensibility.  Her  heart  had  long  been  devoted  to  Le 
Gardeur,  but  never  meeting  with  any  response  to  her  shy 
advances,  which  were  like  the  wheeling  of  a  dove  round 
its  wished-for  mate,  she  had  long  concluded  with  a  sigh 
that  for  her  the  soul  of  Le  Gardeur  was  insensible  to  any 
touch  of  a  warmer  regard  than  sprang  from  the  most  sincere 
friendship  and  regard. 

Amelie  saw  and  understood  all  this;  she  loved  Heloise, 
and  in  her  quiet  way  had  tried  to  awaken  a  kinder  feeling 
for  her  in  the  heart  of  her  brother.  As  one  fights  fire  with 
fire  in  the  great  conflagrations  of  the  prairies,  Amelie  hoped 
also  to  combat  the  influence  of  Angelique  des  Meloises  by 
raising  up  a  potent  rival  in  the  fair  Heloise  de  Lotbiniere, 
but  she  soon  found  how  futile  were  her  endeavours.  The 
heart  of  Le  Gardeur  was  wedded  to  the  idol  of  his  fancy  and 
no  woman  on  earth  could  win  him  away  from  Angelique. 

Amelie  comforted  Heloise  by  the  gift  of  her  whole  con¬ 
fidence  and  sympathy.  The  poor  disappointed  girl  ac¬ 
cepted  the  decree  of  fate,  known  to  none  other  but  Amelie, 
while  in  revenge  upon  herself — a  thing  not  rare  in  proud, 
sensitive  natures — she  appeared  in  society  more  gay,  more 
radiant  and  full  of  mirth  than  ever  before.  Heloise  hid 
the  asp  in  her  bosom,  but  so  long  as  its  bite  was  unseen 
she  laughed  cruelly  at  the  pain  of  it,  and  deceived,  as  she 
thought,  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  to  her  suffering. 

The  arrival  of  Heloise  de  Lotbiniere  was  followed  by 
that  of  a  crowd  of  other  visitors,  who  came  to  the  Manor 
House  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  family  on  their  return 
home,  and  especially  to  greet  Le  Gardeur  and  Colonel 
Philibert,  who  was  well  remembered,  and  whom  the  busy 
tongues  of  gossip  already  set  down  as  a  suitor  for  the  hand 
of  the  young  chatelaine. 

The  days  passed  gaily  at  Tilly.  Amelie  carried  out  the 
elaborate  programme  which  she  had  arranged  for  the 
amusement  of  Le  Gardeur  as  well  as  for  the  pleasures  of 
her  guests. 
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Every  day  brought  a  change  and  a  fresh  enjoyment. 
The  mornings  were  devoted  by  the  gentlemen  to  hunting, 
fishing,  and  other  sport;  by  the  ladies  to  reading,  music, 
drawing,  needlework  or  the  arrangements  of  dress  and 
ornaments.  In  the  afternoons  all  met  together,  and  the 
social  evening  was  spent  either  at  the  Manor  House  or 
some  neighbouring  mansion.  The  hospitality  of  all  was 
alike;  a  profusion  of  social  feeling  formed,  at  that  day,  a 
marked  characteristic  of  the  people  of  New  France. 

The  Lady  de  Tilly  spent  an  hour  or  two  each  day  with 
her  trusty  land  steward,  or  bailli,  Master  Cote,  in  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  multifarious  business  of  her  Seigniory.  The 
feudal  law  of  New  France  imposed  great  duties  and  much 
labour  upon  the  Lords  of  the  Manor,  by  giving  them  an 
interest  in  every  man's  estate,  and  making  them  participat¬ 
ors  in  every  transfer  of  land  throughout  a  wide  district  of 
country.  A  person  who  acquired,  by  purchase  or  other¬ 
wise,  the  lands  of  a  censitaire,  or  vassal,  was  held  to  per¬ 
form  foi  et  hommage  for  the  same  to  the  Lady  of  the 
Manor  of  Tilly,  according  to  the  law  and  custom  of  the 
Seigniory. 

At  the  hour  of  noon,  Lady  de  Tilly  with  Le  Gardeur, 
Amelie  and  Pierre  Philibert  in  full  dress  stood  on  a  dais  in 
the  great  Hall;  Master  Cote  sat  at  a  table  on  the  floor  in 
front,  with  his  great  clasped  book  of  record  open  before 
him.  A  drawn  sword  lay  upon  the  table,  and  a  cup  of 
wine  stood  by  the  side  of  it. 

When  all  was  arranged,  three  loud  knocks  were  heard 
on  the  great  door,  and  the  Sieur  Tranchelot  dressed  in  his 
holiday  costume,  but  bareheaded  and  without  sword  or 
spurs — not  being  gentilhomme  he  was  not  entitled  to  wear 
them — entered  the  door,  which  was  ceremoniously  opened 
for  him  by  the  major-domo.  He  was  gravely  led  up  to 
the  dais,  where  stood  the  Lady  of  the  Manor,  by  the 
steward  bearing  his  wand  of  office. 

The  worthy  censitaire  knelt  down  before  the  lady  and 
repeated  her  name  three  times,  pronounced  the  formula  of 
foi  et  hommage,  prescribed  by  the  law,  as  owing  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Manor  of  Tilly. 

“My  Lady  de  Tilly!  My  Lady  de  Tilly!  My  Lady 
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de  Tilly!  I  render  you  fealty  and  horfiage  due  to  you  on 
>  account  of  my  lands  of  the  Bocage  which  belong  to  me, 

'  by  virtue  of  the  deed  executed  by  the  Sieur  Marcel  before 
the  worthy  notary  Jean  Pothier  dit  Robin,  on  the  day  of 
Palms,  1748,  and  I  avow  my  willingness  to  acquit  the 
Seignioral  and  feudal  cens  et  rentes  and  all  other  lawful 
dues,  whensoever  payable  by  me;  beseeching  you  to  be  my 
good  liege  lady,  and  to  admit  me  to  the  said  fealty  and 
homage!” 

The  lady  accepted  the  homage  of  Sieur  Tranchelot, 
i  gave  him  the  cup  of  wine  to  drink  when  he  rose  to  his 
'  feet,  and  ordered  him  to  be  generously  entertained  by  her 
.  major-domo,  and  sent  back  to  the  Bocace  rejoicing.  So 
t^e  days  passed  by  in  alternation  of  business  and  pastime, 
but  all  made  a  pleasure  for  the  agreeable  inmates  of  the 
'  Manor  House. 

Philibert  gave  himself  up  to  the  delirium  of  enchantment, 
which  the  presence  of  Amelie  threw  over  him.  He  never 
tired  of  watching  the  fresh  developments  of  her  gloriously 
endowed  nature.  Her  beauty,  rare  as  it  was,  grew  day  by 
day  upon  his  wonder  and  admiration,  as  he  saw  how  fully 
it  corresponded  to  the  innate  grace  and  nobility  of  her  mind. 

She  was  so  fresh  of  thought,  so  free  from  all  affectation, 
so  gentle  and  winning  in  all  her  ways,  and  sooth  to  say  so 
happy  in  the  admiration  of  Philibert,  which  she  was  very 
conscious  of  now.  It  darted  from  his  eyes  at  every  look, 
although  no  word  of  it  had  yet  passed  his  lips.  The  radiance 
of  her  spirits  flashed  like  sunbeams  through  every  part  of 
the  old  Manor  House. 

Amelie  was  carried  away  in  a  flood  of  new  emotions; 
she  tried  once  or  twice  to  be  discreetly  angry  with  herself 
for  admitting  .so  unreservedly  the  pleasure  she  felt  in 
Pierre’s  admiration;  she  placed  her  soul  on  a  rack  of  self¬ 
questioning  torture,  and  every  inquisition  she  made  of  her 
heart  returned  the  self-same  answer.  She  loved  Pierre 
Philibert! 

It  was  in  vain  she  accused  herself  of  possible  impro¬ 
priety:  that  it  was  bold,  unmaidenly,  censurable,  nay, 
perhaps  sinful,  to  give  her  heart  before  it  had  been  asked 
for,  but  if  she  had  to  die  for  it,  she  could  not  conceal  the 
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truth,  that  she  lov£d  Pierre  Philibert!  “I  ought  to  be 
angry  with  myself,”  said  she.  “I  try  to  be  so,  but  I 
cannot !  Why  ?” 

“Why?”  Amelie  solved  the  query  as  every  true  woman 
does,  who  asks  herself  why  she  loves  one  man  rather  than 
another!  “Because  he  has  chosen  me  out  in  preference!  I 
am  no  better  than  others.”  Amelie  was  a  true  woman,  proud 
as  an  Empress  before  other  men.  She  was  humble  and 
lowly  as  the  Madonna  in  the  presence  of  him  whom  she 
felt  was  by  right  of  love,  lord  and  master  of  her  affections. 

Amelie  could  not  overcome  a  feeling  of  tremor,  in  the 
presence  of  Pierre  since  she  made  this  discovery.  Her 
cheek  warmed  with  an  incipient  blush,  when  his  ardent 
eyes  glanced  at  her  too  eloquently.  She  knew  what  was 
in  her  heart,  and  once  or  twice,  when  casually  alone  with 
Philibert,  she  saw  his  lips  quivering  under  a  hard  restraint 
to  keep  in  the  words,  the  dear  words,  she  thought,  which 
would  one  day  burst  forth  in  a  flood  of  passionate  eloquence, 
overwhelming  all  denial,  and  make  her  his  own  forever. 

Time  and  tide,  which  come  to  all,  once  in  our  lives  as 
the  poet  says,  and  which  must  be  taken  at  their  flood  to 
lead  to  fortune,  came  at  length  to  Amelie  de  Repentigny. 

It  came  suddenly  and  in  an  unlookcd  for  hour,  the  great 
question  of  questions  to  her  as  to  every  woman. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  long-planned  excursion  to 
the  beautiful  Lake  of  Tilly  came  round.  A  numerous  and 
cheerful  water-party  left  the  Manor  House  in  the  bright 
cool  morning  to  spend  the  day  gypsying  in  the  shady 
woods  and  quiet  recesses  of  the  little  lake.  They  were  all 
there.  Amelie’s  invitation  to  her  young  friends  far  and 
near  had  been  eagerly  accepted.  Half  a  dozen  boats  and 
canoes,  filled  with  light-hearted  companions  and  with 
ample  provisions  for  the  day,  shot  up  the  narrow  river, 
and  after  a  rapid  and  merry  voyage,  disembarked  their 
passengers  and  were  drawn  up  on  the  shores  and  islands  ol 
the  lake. 

That  bright  morning  was  followed  by  a  sunny  day  of 
blue  skies,  warm  yet  breezy.  The  old  oak  wove  a  carpet 
of  shadows,  changing  the  pattern  of  its  tissue  every  hour 
upon  the  leaf-strewn  floor  of  the  forest.  The  fresh  pines 
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shed  their  resinous  perfume  on  every  side  in  the  still  shade, 
but  out  in  the  sunshine  the  birds  sang  merrily  all  day. 

The  groups  of  merry-makers  spent  a  glorious  day  of 
pleasure  by  the  side  of  the  clear  smooth  lake,  fishing  and 
junketing  on  shore  or  paddling  their  birch  canoes  over  its 
waters  among  the  little  islands  which  dotted  its  surface. 

Day  was  fast  fading  away  into  a  soft  twilight,  the 
shadows  which  had  been  drawing  out  longer  and  longer 
as  the  sun  declined,  lay  now  in  all  their  length,  like  bands 
stretched  over  the  greensward.  The  breeze  went  down  with 
the  sun,  and  the  smooth  surface  of  the  lake  lay  like  a  sheet 
of  molten  gold  reflecting  the  parting  glories  of  the  day 
that  still  lit  up  the  western  sky. 

The  company  after  a  repast  under  the  trees,  rose  full  of 
life  and  merriment  and  rearranged  themselves  into  little 
groups  and  couples  as  chance  or  inclination  led  them. 
They  trooped  down  to  the  beach  to  embark  in  their  canoes 
for  a  last  joyous  cruise  round  the  lake  and  its  fairy  islands, 
by  moonlight,  before  returning  home. 

Amid  a  shower  of  lively  conversation  and  laughter,  the 
ladies  seated  themselves  in  the  light  canoes  which  danced 
like  corks  upon  the  water.  The  gentlemen  took  the  pad¬ 
dles,  and  expert  as  Indians  in  the  use  of  them,  swept  out 
over  the  surface  of  the  lake  which  was  now  all  aglow  with 
the  bright  crimson  of  sunset. 

In  the  bow  of  one  of  the  canoes  sat  the  Arion  of  Tilly, 
Jean  La  Marche,  a  flute  or  two  accompanied  his  violin  and 
a  guitar  tinkled  sweetly  under  the  fingers  of  Heloise  de 
Lotbiniere.  They  played  an  old  air,  while  Jean  led  the 
chorus  in  splendid  voice. 

“Nous  irons  sur  l’eau, 

Nous  y  prom-promener. 

Nous  irons  jouer  dans  Lisle.” 

The  voices  of  all  united  in  the  song  as  the  canoes  swept 
away  round  a  little  promontory,  crowned  with  three  pine 
trees,  which  stood  up  in  the  blaze  of  the  setting  sun,  like 
the  three  children  in  the  fiery  furnace,  or  the  sacred  bush 
that  burned  and  was  not  consumed. 
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Faint  and  fainter,  the  echoes  repeated  the  receding 
harmony,  until  at  last  they  died  away.  A  solemn  silence 
succeeded.  A  languor  like  that  of  the  Lotus-eaters  crept 
over  the  face  of  nature  and  softened  the  heart  to  unwonted 
tenderness.  It  was  the  hour  of  gentle  thoughts,  of  low 
spoken  confidences,  and  love  between  young  and  sympa¬ 
thizing  souls,  who  alone  with  themselves  and  God  confess 
their  mutual  love  and  invoke  His  blessing  upon  it. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

* 

AMELIE,  by  accident  or  by  contrivance  of  her  fair 
companions, — girls  are  so  wily  and  sympathetic 
with  each  other, — had  been  left  seated  by  the  side 
of  Philibert,  on  the  twisted  roots  of  a  gigantic  oak  forming 
a  rude  but  simple  chair  fit  to  enthrone  the  king  of  the 
forest  and  his  dryad  queen.  No  sound  came  to  break  the 
quiet  of  the  evening  hour  save  the  monotonous  plaint  of  a 
whip-poor-will  in  a  distant  brake,  and  the  ceaseless  chirp 
of  insects  among  the  leafy  boughs  and  down  in  the  ferns 
that  clustered  on  the  knolls  round  about. 

Philibert  let  fall  upon  his  knee  the  book  which  he  had 
been  reading.  His  voice  faltered,  he  could  not  continue 
without  emotion  the  touching  tale  of  Paolo  and  Francesca 
da  Rimini.  Amelie’s  eyes  were  suffused  with  tears  of  pity, 
for  her  heart  had  beat  time  to  the  music  of  Dante’s  im¬ 
mortal  verse  as  it  dropped  in  measured  cadence  from  the 
lips  of  Philibert. 

She  had  read  the  pathetic  story  before,  but  never  compre¬ 
hended  until  now  the  weakness  which  is  the  strength  of 
love.  Oh,  blessed  paradox  of  a  woman’s  heart!  and  how 
truly  the  Commedia,  which  is  justly  called  Divine,  unlocks 
the  secret  chambers  of  the  human  soul. 

“Read  no  more,  Pierre,”  said  she,  “that  book  is  too 
terrible  in  its  beauty  and  in  its  sadness!  I  think  it  was 
written  by  a  disembodied  spirit  who  had  seen  all  worlds, 
knew  all  hearts,  and  shared  in  all  sufferings.  It  sounds  to 
me  like  the  sad  voice  of  a  prophet  of  woe.” 
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“Amelie,”  replied  he,  “believe  you  there  are  women 
faithful  and  true  as  Francesca  da  Rimini?  She  would  not 
forsake  Paolo  even  in  the  gloomy  regions  of  despair.  Be¬ 
lieve  you  that  there  are  such  women?” 

Amelie  looked  at  him  with  a  quick  confident  glance.  A 
deep  blush  covered  her  cheek,  and  her  breath  went  and 
came  rapidly;  she  knew  what  to  answer,  but  she  thought 
it  might  seem  overbold  to  answer  such  a  question.  A 
second  thought  decided  her,  however.  Pierre  Philibert 
would  ask  her  no  question  to  which  she  might  not  answer, 
she  said  to  herself. 

Amelie  replied  to  him  slowly,  but  undoubtingly :  “I 
think  there  are  such  women,  Pierre,”  replied  she,  “women 
who  would  ne,rer,  even  in  the  regions  of  despair,  forsake 
the  man  whom  they  truly  love,  no,  not  for  all  the  terrors 
recorded  in  that  awful  book  of  Dante!” 

“D  is  a  blessed  truth,  Amelie,”  replied  he,  eagerly;  and 
he  thought  but  did  not  say  it,  “such  a  woman  you  are; 
the  man  who  gets  your  love,  gets  that  which  neither  earth 
nor  heaven  nor  hell  can  take  away.” 

He  continued  aloud:  “The  love  of  such  a  woman  is 
truly  given  away,  Amelie,  no  one  can  merit  it!  It  is  a 
woman's  grace,  not  man’s  deserving.” 

“I  know  not,”  said  she;  “it  is  not  hard  to  give  away 
God’s  gifts:  love  should  be  given  freely  as  God  gives  it  to 
us.  It  has  no  value  except  as  the  bounty  of  the  heart,  and 
looks  for  no  reward  but  in  its  own  acceptance.” 

“Amelie!”  exclaimed  he,  passionately,  turning  full  to¬ 
wards  her;  but  her  eyes  remained  fixed  upon  the  ground. 
“The  gift  of  such  a  woman’s  love  has  been  the  dream,  the 
ambition  of  my  life!  I  may  never  find  it,  or  having  found 
it  may  never  be  worthy  of  it,  and  yet!  I  must  find  it  or  die! 
I  must  find  it  where  alone  I  seek  it — there  or  nowhere!  Can 
you  help  me  for  friendship’s  sake — for  love’s  sake,  Amelie 
de  Repentigny,  to  find  that  one  treasure  that  is  precious  as 
life,  which  is  life  itself  to  the  heart  of  Pierre  Philibert?” 

He  took  hold  of  her  passive  hands.  They  trembled  in  his, 
but  she  offered  not  to  withdraw  them.  Indeed,  she  hardly 
noticed  the  act  in  the  tide  of  emotion  which  was  surging  in 
her  bosom.  Her  heart  moved  with  a  wild  yearning  to  tell 
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him  that  he  had  found  the  treasure  he  sought, — that  a  love 
as  strong  and  as  devoted  as  that  of  Francesca  da  Rimini 
was  her  own  free  gift  to  him. 

She  tried  to  answer  him,  but  could  not.  Her  hand  .till 
remained  fast  locked  in  his.  He  held  to  it  as  a  drowning  man 
holds  to  the  hand  that  is  stretched  to  save  him. 

Philibert  knew  at  that  moment  that  the  hour  of  his  fate 
was  come.  He  would  never  let  go  that  hand  again  till  he 
‘'ailed  it  his  own,  or  received  from  it  a  sign  to  be  gone 
forever  from  the  presence  of  Amelie  de  Repentigny. 

“Pierre,”  said  she, — she  wanted  to  say  it  was  time  to 
rejoin  their  companions — but  the  words  would  not  come. 
Her  face  was  still  half-averted,  and  suffused  with  an  unseen 
blush,  as  she  felt  his  strong  arm  round  her;  and  his  breath, 
how  sweet  it  seemed,  fanning  her  cheek.  She  had  no  power, 
no  will  to  resist  him,  as  he  drew  her  close,  still  closer  to 
his  heart. 

She  trembled,  but  was  happy.  No  eye  saw  but  God’s 
through  the  blessed  twilight;  and  “God  will  not  reprove 
Pierre  Philibert  for  loving  me,”  thought  she,  “and  why 
should  I?”  She  tried,  or  simulated,  an  attempt  at  soft  re¬ 
proof,  as  a  woman  will  who  fears  she  may  be  thought  too 
fond  and  too  easily  won,  at  the  very  moment  she  is  ready 
to  fall  down  and  kiss  the  feet  of  the  man  before  her.  ' 

“Pierre,”  said  she,  “it  is  time  we  rejoin  our  companions; 
they  will  remark  our  absence.  We  will  go.” 

But  she  still  sat  there,  and  made  no  effort  to  go.  A 
gossamer  thread  could  have  held  her  there  forever,  and  how 
could  she  put  aside  the  strong  arm  that  was  mightier  than 
her  own  will? 

Pierre  spoke  now;  the  feelings  so  long  pent  up,  burst 
forth  in  a  torrent  that  swept  away  every  bond  of  restraint, 
but  that  of  love’s  own  laws. 

He  placed  his  hand  tenderly  on  her  cheek,  and  turned 
her  glowing  face  full  towards  him.  Still  she  dared  not  look 
up.  She  knew  well  what  he  was  going  to  say.  She  might 
control  her  words,  but  not  her  tell-tale  eyes.  She  felt  a  wild 
joy  flashing  and  leaping  in  her  bosom,  which  no  art  could 
conceal,  should  she  look  up  at  this,  moment  in  the  face  of 
Pierre  Philibert. 
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“Amelie,”  said  he,  after  a  pause,  “turn  those  dear  eyes, 
and  see  and  believe  in  the  truth  of  mine!  No  words  can 
express  how  much  I  do  love  you!” 

She  gave  a  start  of  joy, — not  of  surprise,  for  she  knew 
he  loved  her.  But  the  avowal  of  Pierre  Philibert’s  love 
lifted  at  once  the  veil  from  her  own  feelings.  She  raised 
her  dark,  impassioned  eyes  to  his;  and  their  souls  met 
and  embraced  in  one  look  both  of  recognition  and  bliss.  She 
spake  not,  but  unconsciously  nestled  closer  to  his  breast, 
faltering  out  some  inarticulate  words  of  tenderness. 

“Amelie,”  continued  he,  straining  her  still  harder  to  his 
heart,  “your  love  is  all  I  ask  of  heaven  and  of  you.  Give  me 
that.  I  must  have  it,  or  live  henceforth  a  man  forlorn  in  the 
wide  world.  Oh,  say,  darling,  can  you,  do  you  care  for 
me?” 

“Yes,  indeed  I  do!”  replied  she,  laying  her  arm  over  his 
neck,  as  if  drawing  him  towards  her  with  a  timid  movement, 
while  he  stooped  and  kissed  her  sweet  mouth  and  eyes  in  an 
ecstasy  of  passionate  joy.  She  abandoned  herself  for  a 
moment  to  her  excess  of  bliss.  “Kiss  me,  darling!”  said  he; 
and  she  kissed  him  more  than  once,  to  express  her  own  great 
love,  and  assure  him  that  it  was  all  his  own. 

They  sat  in  silence  for  some  minutes;  her  cheek  lay  upon 
his,  as  she  breathed  his  name  with  many  fond,  faltering 
expressions  of  tenderness. 

He  felt  tears  upon  his  face.  “You  weep,  Amelie,”  said 
he,  starting  up  and  looking  at  her  cheeks  and  eyes  suffused 
with  moisture. 

“I  do,”  said  she,  “but  it  is  for  joy!  Oh,  Pierre  Philibert, 
I  am  so  happy!  Let  me  weep  now;  I  will  laugh  soon.  For¬ 
give  me  if  I  have  confessed  too  readily  how  much  I  love 
you !” 

“Forgive  you!  ’tis  I  need  forgiveness;  impetuous  that  I 
am  to  have  forced  this  confession  from  you  to-night. 
Those  blessed  words,  ‘Yes,  indeed  I  do,’ — God’s  finger  has 
written  them  on  my  heart  forever.  Never  will  I  forsake  the 
dear  lips  w'hich  spake  them,  nor  fail  in  all  loving  duty  and 
affection  to  you,  my  Amelie,  to  the  end  of  my  life.” 

The  words  hardly  left  his  lips  when  a  sudden  crash  of 
thunder  rolled  over  their  heads  and  went  pealing  down  the 
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lake  and  among  the  islands,  while  a  black  cloud  suddenly 
eclipsed  the  moon,  shedding  darkness  over  the  landscape, 
which  had  just  begun  to  brighten  in  her  silvery  rays. 

Amelie  was  startled,  frightened,  clinging  hard  to  the 
breast  of  Pierre,  as  her  natural  protector.  She  trembled 
and  shook  as  the  angry  reverberations  rolled  away  in  the 
distant  forests.  “Oh,  Pierre!”  exclaimed  she,  “what  is 
that?  It  is  as  if  a  dreadful  voice  came  between  us,  forbidding' 
our  union!  But  nothing  shall  ever  do  that  now,  shall  it! 
Oh,  my  love!” 

“Nothing,  Amelie.  Be  comforted,”  replied  he.  “It  is 
but  a  thunder-storm  coming  up.  It  will  send  Le  Gardeur 
and  all  our  gay  companions  quickly  back  to  us,  and  we 
shall  return  home  an  hour  sooner,  that  is  all.  Heaven  cannot 
frown. on  our  union,  darling.” 

In  a  few  minutes  the  sound  of  voices  was  heard;  the  dip 
and  splash  of  hasty  paddles  followed,  and  the  fleet  of  canoes 
came  rushing  into  shore  like  a  flock  of  waterfowl  seeking 
shelter  in  bay  or  inlet  from  a  storm. 

There  was  a  hasty  preparation  on  all  sides  for  de¬ 
parture.  The  camp-fires  were  trampled  out,  lest  they 
should  kindle  a  conflagration  in  the  forest.  The  baskets 
were  tossed  into  one  of  the  large  canoes.  Philibert  and 
Amelie  embarked  in  that  of  Le  Gardeur,  not  without  many 
arch  smiles  and  pretended  regrets,  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  young  ladies,  for  having  left  them  on  their  last  round 
of  the  lake. 

The  clouds  kept  gathering  in  the  south,  and  there  was 
no  time  for  parley.  The  canoes  were  headed  down  the 
stream,  the  paddles  were  plied  vigorously:  it  was  a  race  to 
keep,  ahead  of  the  coming  storm,  and  they  did  not  quite 
win  it. 

The  black  clouds  came  rolling  over  the  horizon  in  still 
blacker  masses,  lower  and  lower,  lashing  the  very  earth 
with  their  angry .  skirts,  which  were  rent  and  split  with 
vivid  flashes  of  lightning.  The  rising  wind  almost  over¬ 
powered  with  its  roaring  the  thunder  that  pealed  moment¬ 
arily  nearer  and  nearer.  The  rain  came  down  in  broad, 
heavy  splashes,  followed  by  a  fierce,  pitiless  hail,  as  if 
Heaven’s  anger  was  pursuing  them. 
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Amelie  clung  to  Philibert.  She  thought  of  Francesca  da 
Rimini  clinging  to  Paolo  amidst  the  tempest  of  wind  and  the 
moving  darkness,  and  uttered  tremblingly  the  words,  “Oh, 
Pierre!  what  an  omen.  Shall  it  be  said  of  us  as  of  them, 
‘Amor  condusse  noi  ad  una  morte.’ ”  (Love  has  conducted 
us  into  death) ?” 

“God  grant  we  may  one  day  say  so,”  replied  he,  pressing 
her  to  his  bosom,  “when  we  have  earned  it  by  a  long  life  of 
mutual  love  and  devotion.  But,  now,  cheer  up,  darling;  we 
are  home.” 

The  canoes  pushed  madly  to  the  bank.  The  startled 
holiday  party  sprang  out;  servants  were  there  to  help  them. 
All  ran  across  the  lawn  under  the  wildly  tossing  trees,  and 
in  a  few  moments,  before  the  storm  could  overtake  them 
with  its  greatest  fury,  they  reached  the  Manor  House,  and 
were  safe  under  the  protection  of  its  strong  and  hospitable 
roof. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  Count  de  la  Galissonniere  was  seated  in  his 
cabinet.  It  was  a  plain,  comfortable  apartment  he 
sat  in,  hung  with  arras  and  adorned  with  maps  and 
pictures.  It  was  there  he  held  his  daily  sittings  for  the 
ordinary  despatch  of  business  with  a  few  such  councillors  as 
the  occasion  required  to  be  present. 

The  table  was  loaded  with  letters,  memoranda  and 
bundles  of  papers  tied  up  in  official  style.  Despatches  of 
royal  ministers,  bearing  the  broad  seal  of  France;  reports 
from  officers  of  posts  far  and  near  in  New  France  lay 
mingled  together  with  silvery  strips  of  the  inner  bark  of 
the  birch,  painted  with  hieroglyphics,  giving  accounts  of 
war  parties  on  the  eastern  frontier  and  in  the  far  west, 
signed  by  the  totems  of  Indian  chiefs  in  alliance  with  France. 
There  was  a  newly-arrived  parcel  of  letters  from  the  bold, 
enterprising  Sieur  de  le  Verendrye,  who  was  exploring  the 
distant  waters  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and  the  land  of  the 
Blackfeet,  and  many  a  missive  from  missionaries,  giving 
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account  of  wild  regions  which  remain  yet  almost  a  terra 
incognita  to  the  government  which  rules  over  them. 

At  the  Governor’s  elbow  sat  his  friend  Bishop  Pontbriand 
with  a  secretary  immersed  in  papers.  In  front  of  him  was 
the  Intendant  with  Varin,  Penisault  and  d’Estebe.  Governor  ; 
and  Intendant  still  met  courteously  at  the  council-table,  and 
not  without  a  certain  respect  for  the  rare  talents  which  each 
recognized  in  the  other. 

Many  of  the  papers  lying  before  them  were  on  subjects 
relating  to  the  internal  administration  of  the  colony. 
Petitions  of  the  people  suffering  from  the  exactions  of  the 
commissaries  of  the  army,  remonstrances  against  the  late 
decrees  of  the  Intendant,  and  arretes  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  confirming  the  right  of  the  Grand  Company  to 
exercise  certain  new  monopolies  of  trade. 

1  he  discussions  were  earnest  and  sometimes  warm  on 
these  important  questions.  La  Corne  de  St.  Luc  assailed  the 
new  regulations  of  the  Intendant  in  no  measured  terms  of 
denunciation,  :n  which  he  was  supported  by  Rigaud  de 
Vaudreuil  and  the  Chevalier  de  Beauharnois.  But  Bigot, 
without  condescending  to  the  trouble  of  defending  "the 
ordinances  on  any  sound  principle  of  public  policy,  which 
he  knew  to  be  useless  and  impossible  with  the  clever  men 
sitting  at  the  table,  contented  himself  with  a  cold  smile  at  1 
the  honest  warmth  of  La  Corne  de  St.  Luc,  and  simply  bade 
his  secretary  read  the  orders  and  despatches  from  Ver¬ 
sailles,  in  the  name  of  the  royal  ministers,  and  approved  of 
by  the  King  himself  in  a  Lit  de  Justice  which  had  justified 
every  act  done  by  him  in  favour  of  the  Grand  Company. 

The  Governor,  trammelled  on  all  sides  by  the  powers 
conferred  upon  the  Intendant,  felt  unable  to  exercise  the 
authority  he  needed  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  right  and 
justice  in  the  colony.  His  own  instructions  confirmed  the 
pretensions  of  the  Intendant,  and  of  the  Grand  Company. 
The  utmost  he  could  do  in  behalf  of  the  true  interests  of 
the  people  and  of  the  King,  as  opposed  to  the  herd  of 
greedy  courtiers  and  selfish  beauties  who  surrounded  him, 
was  to  soften  the  deadening  blows  they  dealt  upon  the  trade 
and  resources  of  the  colony. 

A  decree  authorizing  the  issue  of  an  unlimited  quantity 
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of  paper  bills,  the  predecessors  of  the  assignats  of  the 
mother  country,  was  strongly  advocated  by  Bigot,  who 
supported  his  views  with  a  degree  of  financial  sophistry 
which  showed  that  he  had  effectively  mastered  the  science 
of  delusion  and  fraud  of  which  Law  had  been  the  great 
teacher  in  France,  and  the  Mississippi  scheme,  the  proto¬ 
type  of  the  Grand  Company,  the  great  exemplar. 

La  Corne  de  St.  Luc  opposed  the  measure  forcibly.  “He 
wanted  no  paper  lies,”  he  said,  “to  cheat  the  husbandman 
of  his  corn  and  the  labourer  of  his  hire.  If  the  gold  and 
silver  had  all  to  be  sent  to  France  to  pamper  the  luxuries 
of  a  swarm  of  idlers  at  the  Court,  they  could  buy  and  sell 
as  they  had  done  in  the  early  days  of  the  colony,  with 
beaver  skins  for  livres,  and  muskrat  skins  for  sous.  “These 
paper  bills,”  continued  he,  “had  been  tried  on  a  small  scale 
by  the  Intendant  Hocquart,  and  on  a  small  scale  had  robbed 
and  impoverished  the  colony.  If  this  new  Mississippi  scheme 
propounded  by  new  Laws,” — and  here  La  Corne  glanced 
boldly  at  the  Intendant, — “is  to  be  enforced  on  the  scale 
proposed,  there  will  not  be  left  in  the  colony  one  piece  of 
silver  to  rub  against  another.  It  will  totally  beggar  New 
France,  and  may  in  the  end  bankrupt  the  royal  treasury  of 
France  itself  if  called  on  to  redeem  them.” 

The  discussion  rolled  on  for  an  hour.  The  Count 
listened  in  silent  approbation  to  the  argument  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  opposing  the  measure,  but  he  had  received  private 
imperative  instructions  from  the  King  to  aid  the  Intendant 
in  the  issue  of  the  new  paper  money.  The  Count  reluctantly 
sanctioned  a  decree,  which  filled  New  France  with  worthless 
assignats,  the  non-redemption  of  which  completed  the  misery 
of  the  colony  and  aided  materially  in  its  final  subjugation 
by  the  English. 

The  pile  of  papers  upon  the  table  gradually  diminished 
as  they  were  opened  and  disposed  of.  The  Council  itself 
was  getting  weary  of  a  long  sitting  and  showed  an  evident 
wish  for  its  adjournment.  The  gentlemen  of  the  law  did 
not  get  a  hearing  of  their  case  that  day  but  were  well  con¬ 
tent  to  have  it  postponed,  because  a  postponement  meant 
new  fees  and  increased  costs  for  their  clients.  The  lawyers 
of  Old  France,  whom  La  Fontaine  depicts  in  his  lively 
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fable  as  swallowing  the  oyster  and  handing  to  each  litigant 
an  empty  shell,  did  not  differ  in  any  essential  point  from 
their  brothers  of  the  long  robe  in  New  France,  and  differed 
nothing  at  all  in  the  length  of  their  bills  and  the  sharpness 
of  their  practice. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  Council  was  deferred  by  the 
secretary  opening  a  package  sealed  with  the  royal  seal  and 
which  contained  other  sealed  papers  marked  special  for  His 
Excellency  the  Governor.  The  secretary  handed  them  to 
the  Count  who  read  over  the  contents  with  deep  interest 
and  a  changing  countenance.  He  laid  them  down  and  took 
them  up  again,  perused  them  a  second  time  and  passed 
them  over  to  the  Intendant,  who  read  them  with  a  start  of 
surprise  and  a  sudden  frown  on  his  dark  eyebrows.  But 
he  instantly  suppressed  it,  biting  his  nether  lip,  however, 
with  anger  which  he  could  not  wholly  conceal. 

He  pushed  the  papers  back  to  the  Count  with  a  non¬ 
chalant  air,  as  of  a  man  who  had  quite  made  up  his  mind 
about  them. 

*  *  * 

The  papers  contained  a  request  from  the  Marquise  de 
Pompadour,  couched  in  very  strong  language,  ordering  the 
Governor  to  do  his  utmost  to  find  the  missing  daughter  of 
the  Baron  de  St.  Castin,  a  French  nobleman  who  had  made 
a  home  for  himself  at  Pentegoet  in  Acadia,  where  he  carried 
on  trade  with  the  Indians.  He  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Madapawando,  a  chief  of  the  Algonquin  Indians . 

.  Earh  xn  the  story  of  the  Golden  Dog,  we  were  told  of  the 
jealousy  of  Angelique  des  Meloises  when  she  heard  that  the 
Intend  ant  Bigot  had  an  Indian  lady  in  his  country  home  in 
the  Charlesbourg  wood,  either  as  a  willing  or  an  unwilling 
captive.  (Chap.  2).  7  here  was  a  rumour  in  Quebec  that 
the  lady  was  the  missing  daughter  of  the  Baron  de  St. 
Castin,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  Bigot  when  he  was  com - 
missiary  in  Acadia  and  who  had  followed  him  to  New 
France. 

The  Baron  had  sought  his  daughter  cveryzvhere,  and  had 
made  his  search  known  in  the  French  court.  This  occasioned 
the  letter  which  the  Governor  now  laid  before  the  council. 
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His  words  and  attitude  while  reading  it  and  especially  some 
remarks  of  La  Come  de  St.  Luc,  gave  Bigot  reason  for 
thinking  that  he  was  under  suspicion. 

Bigot  started  up  in  a  rage  mingled  with  fear,  not  of  La 
Corne  de  St.  Luc,  but  lest  the  secret  of  Caroline’s  conceal¬ 
ment  at  Beaumanoir  should  become  known.  The  furious 
letter  of  La  Pompadour  repressed  the  prompting  of  his 
audacious  spirit  to  acknowledge  the  deed  openly  and  defy 
the  consequences,  as  he  would  have  done  at  any  less  price 
than  the  loss  of  the  favour  of  his  powerful  and  jealous 
patroness. 

The  broad  black  gateway  of  a  lie  stood  open  to  receive 
him,  and  angry  as  he  was  at  the  words  of  St.  Luc,  Bigot 
took  refuge  in  it — and  lied. 

“Chevalier  La  Corne!”  said  jie,  with  a  tremendous  effort 
at  self-control,  “I  do  not  affect  to  misunderstand  your 
words,  and  in  time  and  place  will  make  you  account  for 
them!  but  I  will  say  for  the  contentment  of  His  Excellency 
and  of  the  other  gentlemen  at  the  council-table,  that  what¬ 
ever  in  times  past  have  been  my  relations  w'ith  the  daughter 
of  the  Baron  de  St.  Castin,  and  I  do  not  deny  having 
shown  her  many  courtesies,  her  abduction  was  not  my 
work,  and  if  she  be  lost,  I  do  not  know  where  to  find  her!” 

“Upon  your  word  as  a  gentleman?”  interrogated  the 
Governor,  “will  you  declare  you  know  not  where  she  is  to 
be  found?” 

“Upon  my  word  as  a  gentleman!”  The  Intendant’s 
face  was  suffused  with  passion.  “You  have  no  right  to  ask 
that!  neither  shall  you,  Count  de  la  Galissonniere !  But  I 
will  answer  the  despatch  of  Madame  la  Marquise  de 
Pompadour!  I  know  no  more,  perhaps  less,  than  your¬ 
self  or  the  Chevalier  La  Corne  de  St.  Luc,  where  to  look 
for  the  daughter  of  the  Baron  de  St.  Castin;  and  I  proclaim 
here  that  I  am  ready  to  cross  swords  with  the  first  gentle¬ 
man  who  shall  dare  breathe  a  syllable  of  doubt  against  the 
word  of  Francois  Bigot!” 

La  Corne  de  St.  Luc  looked  like  a  baffled  lion  as  Rigaud 
de  Vaudreuil,  with  the  familiarity  of  an  old  friend,  laid 
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his  hand  over  his  mouth,  and  would  not  let  him  speak. 
Rigaud  feared  the  coming  challenge  and  whispered  audibly 
in  the  ear  of  St.  Luc. 

“Count  a  hundred  before  you  speak,  La  Cornel  The 
Intendant  is  to  be  taken  on  his  word  just  at  present,  like 
any  other  gentleman!  Fight' for  fact,  not  for  fancy!  Be 
prudent,  La  Corne!  we  know  nothing  to  the  contrary  of 
what  Bigot  swears  to!” 

“But  I  doubt  much  to  the  contrary,  Rigaud!”  replied 
La  Corne,  with  accent  of  scorn  and  incredulity. 

The  old  soldier  chafed  hard  under  the  bit,  but  his  sus¬ 
picions  were  not  facts.  He  felt  that  he  had  no  solid  grounds 
upon  which  to  accuse  the  Intendant  in  the  special  matter 
referred  to  in  the  letters.  He  was,  moreover,  although  hot  in 
temperament,  soon  master  of  himself  and  used  to  the  hardest 
discipline  of  self-control. 

“I  was  perhaps  over-hasty,  Rigaud!”  replied  La  Corne 
de  St.  Luc,  recovering  his  composure;  “but  when  I  think  of 
Bigot  in  the  past,  how  can  I  but  mistrust  him  in  the  present? 
However,  be  the  girl  above  ground  or  under  ground,  I  will, 
par  Diea,  not  leave  a  stone  unturned  in  New  France  until  I 
find  the  lost  child  of  my  old  friend!  La  Corne  de  St.  Luc 
pledges  himself  to  that,  and  he  never  broke  his  word!” 

He  spoke  the  last  words  audibly,  and  looked  hard  at  the 
Intendant.  Bigot  cursed  him  twenty  times  over  between  his 
teeth,  for  he  knew  La  Corne’s  indomitable  energy  and  sag¬ 
acity,  that  was  never  at  fault  in  finding  or  forcing  a  way  to 
whatever  he  was  in  search  of.  It  would  not  be  long  before  he 
would  discover  the  presence  of  a  strange  lady  at  Beaumanoir, 
thought  Bigot,  and  just  as  certain  would  he  be  to  find  out 
that  she  was  the  lost  daughter  of  the  Baron  de  St.  Castin. 

The  good  Bishop  rose  up  when  the  dispute  waxed 
warmest  between  the  Intendant  and  La  Corne  de  St.  Luc. 
His  heart  was  eager  to  allay  the  strife;  but  his  shrewd 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  manifold  experience  of 
human  quarrels,  taught  him  that  between  two  such  men 
the  intercession  of  a  priest  would  not  at  that  moment  be 
of  any  avail.  Their  own  notions  of  honour  and  self- 
respect  would  alone  be  able  to  restrain  them  from  rushing 
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into  unseemly  excesses  of  language  and  act;  so  the  good 
Bishop  stood  with  folded  arms  looking  on  and  silently  pray¬ 
ing  for  an  opportunity  to  remind  them  of  the  seventh  hoiy 
beatitude,  “Beati  Pacifici!” 

Bigot  felt  acutely  the  difficulty  of  the  position  he  had  been 
placed  in  by  the  act  of  La  Pompadour,  in  sending  her  des¬ 
patch  to  the  Governor  instead  of  to  himself.  “Why  had  she 
done  that?”  said  he  savagely  to  himself.  “Had  she  suspected 
him?” 

He  fell  into  a  train  of  sober  reflections  unusual  to  him 
at  any  time,  and  scarcely  paid  any  attention  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  affairs  at  the  council-table  for  the  rest  of  the  sitting. 
He  rose  hastily  at  last,  despairing  to  find  any  outlet  of 
escape  from  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  him  in  this 
unlucky  affair. 

“With  His  Excellency’s  consent,”  he  said,  “they  would 
do  no  more  business  that  day.  He  v/as  tired  and  would 
rise.  Dinner  was  ready  at  the  Palace,  where  he  had  some 
wine  of  the  golden  plant  of  Ay-Ay,  which  he  would 
match  against  the  best  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Louis,  if  His 
Excellency  and  the  other  gentlemen  would  honour  him 
with  their  company.” 

The  Council,  out  of  respect  to  the  Intendant,  rose  at 
once.  The  despatches  were  shoved  back  to  the  secretaries, 
and  for  the  present  forgotten  in  a  buzz  of  lively  conver¬ 
sation  in  which  no  man  shone  to  greater  advantage  than 
Bigot. 

“It  is  but  a  fast  day,  your  Reverence!”  said  he,  accosting 
the  Abbe  Piquet,  “but  if  you  will  come  and  say  grace  over 
my  graceless  table,  I  will  take  it  kindly  of  you.  You  owe 
me  a  visit,  you  know,  and  I  owe  you  thanks  for  the  way 
in  which  you  looked  reproof,  without  speaking  it,  upon 
my  dispute  with  the  Chevalier  La  Corne.  It  was  better 
than  words,  and  showed  that  you  know  the  world  we  live 
in,  as  well  as  the  world  you  teach  us  to  live  for  hereafter.” 

The  Abbe  was  charmed  with  the  affability  of  Bigot,  and 
nourishing  some  hope  of  enlisting  him  heartily  in  behalf  of 
his  favourite  scheme  of  Indian  policy,  left  the  Castle  in  his 
company.  The  Intendant  also  invited  the  Procureur  du 
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Roi  and  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  law,  who  found  it  both 
politic,  profitable  and  pleasant  to  dine  at  the  bountiful  and 
splendid  table  of  the  Palace. 

The  Governor,  with  three  or  four  most  intimate  friends, 
the  Bishop,  La  Corne  de  St.  Luc,  Rigaud  de  Vaudreuil  and 
the  Chevalier  de  Beauharnois,  remained  in  the  room,  con¬ 
versing  earnestly  together  on  the  affair  of  Caroline  de  St. 
Castin,  which  awoke  in  all  of  them  a  feeling  of  deepest 
pity  for  the  young  lady  and  of  sympathy  for  the  distress 
of  her  father.  They  were  lost  in  conjectures  as  to  the 
quarter  in  which  a  search  for  her  might  be  successful. 

“There  is  not  a  fort,  camp,  house,  or  wigwam;  there  is 
not  a  hole  or  hollow  tree  in  New  France  where  that  poor 
broken-hearted  girl  may  have  taken  refuge  or  been  hid  by 
her  seducer,  but  I  will  find  her  out,”  exclaimed  La  Corne  de 
St.  Luc.  “Poor  girl!  poor  hapless  girl!  How  can  I  blame 
her!  Like  Magdalene,  if  she  sinned  much,  it  was  because  she 
loved  much!  and  cursed  be  either  man  or  woman  who  will 
cast  a  stone  at  her!” 

“La  Corne!”  replied  the  Governor,  “the  spirit  of  chivalry 
will  not  wholly  pass  away  while  you  remain  to  teach  by  your 
example  the  duty  of  brave  men  to  fair  women.  Stay  and. 
dine  with  me,  and  we  will  consider  this  matter  thoroughly! 
Nay,  I  will  not  have  an  excuse  to-day.  My  old  friend,' Peter 
Kalm,  will  dine  with  us,  too;  he  is  a  philosopher  as  perfectly 
as  you  are  a  soldier!  So  stay,  and  we  will  have  something 
better  than  tobacco  smoke  to  our  wine  to-day!” 

“The  tobacco  smoke  is  not  bad  either,  Your  Excel¬ 
lency!”  replied  La  Corne,  who  was  an  inveterate  smoker. 
“I  like  your  Swedish  friend.  He  cracks  nuts  of  wisdom 
with  such  a  grave  air  that  I  feel  like  a  boy  sitting  at  hia 
feet,  glad  to  pick  up  a  kernel  now  and  then.  My  practical 
philosophy  is  sometimes  at  fault,  to  be  sure,  in  trying  td 
fit  his  theories.  But  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  believe  many 
things  which  I  do  not  understand.” 

The  Count  took  his  arm  familiarly,  and,  followed  by 
the  other  gentlemen,  proceeded  to  the  dining-hall,  where 
his  table  was  spread  in  a  style  which,  if  less  luxurious  than 
the  Intendant’s,  left  nothing  to  be  desired  by  guests  whq 
were  content  with  plenty  of  good  cheer,  admirable  cooking, 
adroit  service,  and  perfect  hospitality. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

DINNER  at  the  table  of  the  Count  cle  la  Galissonniere 
was  not  a  dull  affair  of  mere  eating  and  drinking. 
The  conversation  and  sprightliness  of  the  host  fed 
the  minds  of  his  guests  as  generously  as  his  bread  strength¬ 
ened  their  hearts,  or  his  wine,  in  the  Psalmist’s  words, 
made  their  faces  to  shine.  Men  were  they,  every  one  of 
them  possessed  of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body;  and  both 
were  well  feasted  at  this  hospitable  table. 

The  dishes  were  despatched  in  a  leisurely  and  orderly 
manner,  as  became  men  who  knew  the  value  of  both  soul 
and  body,  and  sacrificed  neither  to  the  other.  When  the 
cloth  was  drawn,  and  the  wine-flasks  glittered  ruby  and 
golden  upon  the  polished  board,  the  old  butler  came  in, 
bearing  upon  a  tray  a  large  silver  box  of  tobacco,  with 
pipes  and  stoppers,  and  a  wax  candle,  burning  ready  to 
light  them,  as  then  the  fashion  was  in  companies  composed 
exclusively  of  gentlemen.  He  placed  the  materials  for 
smoking  upon  the  table,  as  reverently  as  a  priest  places 
his  biretta  upon  the  altar, — for  the  old  butler  did  himself 
dearly  love  the  Indian  weed,  and  delighted  to  smell  the 
perfume  of  it  as  it  rose  in  clouds  over  his  master’s  table. 

“This  is  a  bachelors’  banquet,  gentlemen,”  said  the 
Governor,  filling  a  pipe  to  the  brim.  “We  will  take  fair 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  ladies  to-day  and  offer  incense 
to  the  good  Manitou  who  first  gave  tobacco  for  the  solace 
of  mankind.” 

The  gentlemen  were  all,  as  it  chanced,  honest  smokers. 
Each  one  took  a  pipe  from  the  stand  and  followed  the 
Governor’s  example,  except  Peter  Kalm,  who,  more  phil¬ 
osophically,  carried  his  pipe  with  him, — a  huge  meer¬ 
schaum,  clouded  like  a  sunset  on  the  Baltic.  He  filled  it  de¬ 
liberately  with  tobacco,  pressed  it  down  with  his  finger 
and  thumb,  and,  leaning  back  in  his  easy  chair,  after 
lighting  it,  began  to  blow  such  a  cloud  as  the  portly 
Burgomaster  of  Stockholm  might  have  envied  on  a  grand 
council  night  in  the  old  Raadhus  of  the  city  of  the  Goths. 

They  were  a  goodly  group  of  men,  whose  frank,  loyal 
eyes  looked  openly  at  each  other  across  the  hospitable  table. 
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None  of  them  but  had  travelled  farther  than  Ulysses,  and, 
like  him,  had  seen  strange  cities,  and  observed  many  minds 
of  men,  and  was  as  deeply  read  in  the  book  of  human  ex¬ 
perience  as  ever  the  crafty  King  of  Ithaca. 

The  event  of  the  afternoon — the  reading  of  the  royal 
despatches — had  somewhat  dashed  the  spirits  of  the  coun¬ 
cillors,  for  they  saw  clearly  the  drift  of  events  which  was 
sweeping  New  France  out  of  the  lap  of  her  mother  country, 
unless  her  policy  were  totally  changed,  and  the  hour  of  need 
brought  forth  a  man  capable  of  saving  France  herself  and 
her  faithful  and  imperilled  colonies. 

The  sad  foreboding  of  the  colonists  like  La  Corne  de  St. 
Luc  did  not  prevent  the  desperate  struggle  that  was  made 
for  the  preservation  of  French  dominion  in  the  next  war. 
Like  brave  and  loyal  men  they  did  their  duty  to  God  and 
their  country,  preferring  death  and  ruin  in  a  lost  cause  to 
surrendering  the  flag  which  was  the  symbol  of  their  native 
land.  The  spirit  if  not  the  words  of  the  old  English  loyalist 
was  in  them. 

“For  loyalty  is  still  the  same, 

Whether  it  win  or  lose  the  game. 

True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun, 

Although  it  be  not  shone  upon.” 

New  France,  after  gathering  a  harvest  of  glory,  such  as 
America  had  never  seen  reaped  before,  fell  at  last,  through 
the  neglect  of  her  mother  country.  But  she  dragged  down 
the  nation  in  her  fall,  and  France  would  now  give  the  apple 
of  her  eye  for  the  recovery,  never  to  be,  of  “the  acres  of 
snow,”  which  La  Pompadour  so  scornfully  abandoned  to 
the  English. 

These  considerations  lay  in  the  lap  of  the  future,  how¬ 
ever;  they  troubled  not  the  present  time  and  company. 
The  glasses  were  again  replenished  with  wine,  or  watered, 
as  the  case  might  be,  for  the  Count  de  la  Galissonniere  and 
Herr  Kalm  kept  Horatian  time  and  measure,  drinking  only 
three  cups  to  the  Graces,  while  La  Corne  de  St.  Luc  and 
Rigaud  de  Vaudreuil  drank  nine  full  cups  to  the  Muses, 
fearing  not  the  enemy  that  steals  away  men’s  brains. 
Their  heads  were  helmeted  with  triple  brass,  and  im- 
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penetrable  to  the  heaviest  blows  of  the  thyrsus  of  Bacchus. 
They  drank  with  impunity,  as  if  garlanded  with  parsley, 
and  while  commending  the  Bishop,  who  would  drink  naught 
save  pure  water,  they  rallied  gaily  Claude  Beauharnois,  tvho 
would  not  drink  at  all. 

In  the  midst  of  a  cheerful  concert  of  merriment,  the 
door  of  the  cabinet  opened,  and  the  servant  in  waiting  an¬ 
nounced  the  entrance  of  Colonel  Philibert. 

All  rose  to  welcome  him.  Pierre  looked  anxious  and  some¬ 
what  discomposed,  but  the  warm  grasp  of  the  hands  of  so 
many  true  friends  made  him  glad  for  the  moment. 

“Why,  Pierre!”  exclaimed  the  Count,  “I  hope  no  ill  wind 
has  blown  you  to  the  city  so  unexpectedly!  You  are  heartily 
welcome,  however,  and  we  will  call  every  wind  good  that 
blows  our  friends  back  to  us  again.” 

“It  is  a  cursed  wind  that  blows  me  back  to-day,”  replied 
Philibert,  sitting  down  with  an  air  of  disquiet. 

“Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Pierre?”  asked  the  Count.  “My 
honoured  Lady  de  Tilly  and  her  lovely  niece,  are  they  well?” 

“Well,  Your  Excellency,  but  sorely  troubled.  The  devil 
has  tempted  Le  Gardeur  again,  and  he  has  fallen.  He  is 
back  to  the  city,  wild  as  a  savage  and  beyond  all  control.” 

“Good  God!  it  will  break  his  sister’s  heart!”  said  the 
Governor,  sympathizingly.  “That  girl  would  give  her  life 
for  her  brother.  I  feel  for  her;  I  feel  for  you,  too,  Pierre.” 
Philibert  felt  the  tight  clasp  of  the  Governor’s  hand  as  he 
said  this.  He  understood  well  its  meaning.  “And  not  less 
do  I  pity  the  unhappy  youth  who  is  the  cause  of  such  grief 
to  his  friends,”  continued  he. 

“Yes,  Your  Excellency,  Le  Gardeur  is  to  be  pitied  as  well 
as  blamed.  He  has  been  tried  and  tempted  beyond  human 
strength.” 

La  Corne  de  St.  Luc  had  risen,  and  was  pacing  the  floor 
with  impatient  strides.  “Pierre  Philibert!”  exclaimed  he, 
“where  is  the  poor  lad?  He  must  be  sought  for  and 
saved  yet.  What  demons  have  assailed  him  now?  Was  it 
the  serpent  of  strong  drink,  that  bites  men  mad,  or  the  legion 
of  fiends  that  rattle  the  dice-box  in  their  ears?  Or  was  it 
the  last  temptation — which  never  fails  when  all  else  has  been 
tried  in  vain — a  woman?” 
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“It  was  all  three  combined.  The  Chevalier  de  Pean 
visited  Tilly  on  business  of  the  Intendant,  in  reality,  I 
suspect,  to  open  a  communication  with  Lc  Gardeur,  for  he 
brought  him  a  message  from  a  lady  you  wot  of,  which 
drove  him  wild  with  excitement.  A  hundred  men  could 
not  have  restrained  Le  Gardeur  after  that.  He  became 
infatuated  with  de  Pean,  and  drank  and  gambled  all 
night  and  all  day  with  him  at  the  village  inn,  threatening 
annihilation  to  all  who  interfered  with  him.  To-day  he 
suddenly  left  Tilly,  and  has  come  with  de  Pean  to  the  city.” 

“De  Pean!”  exclaimed  La  Corne,  “the  spotted  snake!  A 
fit  tool  for  the  Intendant’s  lies  and  villany!  I  am  convinced 
he  went  not  on  his  own  errand  to  Tilly.  Bigot  is  at  the 
bottom  of  this  foul  conspiracy  to  ruin  the  noblest  lad  in 
the  colony.” 

“It  may  be,”  replied  Philibert,  “but  the  Intendant  alone  * 
would  have  no  power  to  lure  him  back.  It  was  the  message 
of  that  artful  siren  which  has  drawn  Le  Gardeur  de  Repen- 
tigny  again  into  the  whirlpool  of  destruction.” 

“Ay,  but  Bigot  set  her  on  him,  like  a  retriever,  to  bring 
back  the  game !”  replied  La  Corne,  fully  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  his  opinion. 

“It  may  be,”  answered  Philibert;  “but  my  impression 
is  that  she  has  influenced  the  Intendant,  rather  than  he' her, 
in  this  matter.” 

The  Bishop  listened  with  warm  interest  to  the  account 
of  Philibert.  He  looked  a  gentle  reproof,  but  did  not  utter 
it,  at  La  Corne  de  St.  Luc  and  Philibert,  for  their  outspoken 
denunciation  of  the  Intendant.  He  knew — none  knew  better 
— how  deserved  it  was;  but  his  ecclesiastical  rank  placed 
him  at  the  apex  of  all  parlies  in  the  colony,  and  taught  him 
prudence  in  expressing  or  hearing  opinions  of  the  King’s 
representatives  in  the  colony. 

“But  what  have  you  done,  Pierre  Philibert?”  asked  the 
Bishop,  “since  your  arrival;  have  you  seen  Le  Gardeur?” 

“No,  my  Lord;  I  followed  him  and  the  Chevalier  to  the 
city.  They  have  gone  to  the  Palace,  whither  I  went,  and 
got  admittance  to  the  cabinet  of  the  Intendant.  He  re¬ 
ceived  me  in  his  politest  and  blandest  manner.  I  asked  an 
interview  with  Le  Gardeur,  Bigot  told  me  that  my  friend 
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unfortunately  at  that  moment  was  unfit  to  be  seen,  and 
had  refused  himself  to  all  his  city  friends.  I  partly  believed 
him,  for  I  heard  the  voice  of  Le  Gardeur  in  a  distant  room, 
amid  a  babble  of  tongues  and  the  rattle  of  dice.  I  sent  him 
a  card  with  a  few  kind  words,  and  received  it  back  with  an 
insult — deep  and  damning — scrawled  upon  it.  It  was  not 
written,  however,  in  the  hand  of  Le  Gardeur,  although 
signed  by  his  name.  Read  that,  your  Excellency,”  said  he, 
throwing  a  card  to  the  Count.  “I  will  not  repeat  the  foul 
expressions  it  contains.  Tell  Pierre  Philibert  what  he  should 
do  to  save  his  honour  and  save  his  friend.  Poor,  wild,  in¬ 
fatuated  Le  Gardeur  never  wrote  that — never!  They  have 
made  him  sign  his  name  to  he  knew  not  what.” 

“And,  by  St.  Martin!”  exclaimed  La  Corne,  who  looked 
at  the  card,  “some  of  them  shall  bite  dust  for  that!  As  for 
Le  Gardeur,  poor  boy,  overlook  his  fault — pity  him,  forgive 
him.  He  is  not  so  much  to  blame,  Pierre,  as  those  plundering 
thieves  of  the  Friponne,  who  shall  find  that  La  Corne  de  St. 
Luc’s  sword  is  longer  by  half  an  ell  than  is  good  for  some 
of  their  stomachs!” 

“Forbear,  dear  friend,”  said  the  Bishop.  “It  is  not  the 
way  of  Christians  to  talk  thus.” 

“But  it  is  the  way  of  gentlemen!”  replied  La  Corne, 
impatiently,  “and  I  always  hold  that  a  true  gentleman  is  a 
true  Christian.  But  you  do  your  duty,  my  Lord  Bishop, 
in  reproving  us,  and  I  honour  you  for  it,  although  I  may  not 
promise  obedience.  David  fought  a  duel  with  Goliath,  and 
was  honoured  by  God  and  man  for  it,  was  he  not?” 

“But  he  fought  it  not  in  his  own  quarrel,  La  Corne,” 
replied  the  Bishop  gently.  “Goliath  had  defied  the  armies 
of  the  living  God  and  David  fought  for  his  King,  not  for 
himself.” 

“ Confiteor !  my  Lord  Bishop,  but  the  logic  of  the  heart 
is  often  truer  than  the  logic  of  the  head,  and  the  sword  has 
no  raison  d’etre,  except  in  purging  the  world  of  scoundrels.” 

“I  will  go  home  now;  I  will  see  Your  Excellency  again  on 
this  matter,”  said  Pierre,  rising  to  depart. 

“Do,  Pierre!  my  utmost  services  are  at  your  command,” 
said  the  Governor,  as  the  guests  all  rose  too.  It  was  very 
late. 
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The  hour  of  departure  had  arrived,  the  company  all  rose 
and,  courteously  bidding  their  host  good  night,  proceeded 
to  their  several  homes,  leaving  him  alone  with  his  friend 
Kalm. 


CHAPTER  XX 

THE  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  so  long  tossed  about 
on  the  waves  of  war,  was  finally  signed  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  October.  A  swift-sailing  goelette  of 
Dieppe  brought  the  tidings  to  New  France,  and  in  the 
early  nights  of  November,  from  Quebec  to  Montreal, 
bonfires  on  every  headland  blazed  over  the  broad  river; 
churches  were  decorated  with  evergreens,  and  Te  Deums 
sung  in  gratitude  for  the  return  of  peace  and  security  to  the 
colony. 

New  France  came  out  of  the  struggle  scathed  and 
scorched  as  by  fire,  but  unshorn  of  territory  or  territorial 
rights;  and  the  glad  colonists  forgo.,  and  fjrji.ve  the  ter¬ 
rible  sacrifices  they  had  made  in  the  universal  joy  that  their  J 
country,  their  religion,  language,  and  laws  were  still  safe  | 
under  the  Crown  of  France,  with  the  white  banner  still 
floating  over  the  Castle  of  St.  Louis. 

On  the  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  Dieppe  goelette  bring¬ 
ing  the  news  of  peace,  Bigot  sat  before  his  desk,  reading  his 
despatches  and  letters  from  France,  when  the  Chevalier  de 
Pean  entered  the  room  with  a  bundle  of  papers  in  his  hand, 
brought  to  the  Palace  by  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Bourgeois 
Philibert,  for  the  Intendant’s  signature. 

The  Bourgeois,  in  the  course  of  his  great  commercial 
dealings,  got  possession  of  innumerable  orders  upon  the 
Royal  Treasury,  which  in  due  course  had  to  be  presented 
to  the  Intendant  for  his  official  signature.  The  signing  of 
these  Treasury  orders  in  favour  of  the  Bourgeois  never 
failed  to  throw  Bigot  into  a  fit  of  ill-humour. 

On  the  present  occasion  he  sat  down  muttering  ten 
thousand  curses  upon  the  Bourgeois,  as  he  glanced  over 
the  papers  with  knitted  eyebrows  and  teeth  set  hard  to-  : 
gether.  He  signed  the  mass  of  orders  and  drafts  made 
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payable  to  Nicholas  Philibert,  and  when  done,  threw  into 
the  fire  the  pen  which  had  performed  so  unwelcome  an 
office.  Bigot  sent  for  the  chief  clerk  who  had  brought  the 
bills  and  orders,  and  who  waited  for  them  in  the  ante¬ 
chamber.  “Tell  your  master,  the  Bourgeois,”  said  he,  “that 
for  this  time,  and  only  to  prevent  loss  to  the  foolish  officers, 
the  Intendant  has  signed  these  army  bills;  but  that  if  he 
purchase  more,  in  defiance  of  the  sole  right  of  the  Grand 
Company,  I  shall  not  sign  them.  This  shall  be  the  last  time, 
tell  him!” 

The  chief  clerk,  a  sturdy,  gray-haired  Malouin,  was 
nothing  daunted  by  the  angry  look  of  the  Intendant.  “I 
shall  inform  the  Bourgeois  of  Your  Excellency’s  wishes,” 
said  he,  “and — ” 

“Inform  him  of  my  commands!”  exclaimed  Bigot,  sharply. 
“What!  have  you  more  to  say?  But  you  would  not  be  chief 
clerk  of  the  Bourgeois  without  possessing  a  good  stock  of 
his  insolence!” 

“Pardon  me,  Your  Excellency!”  replied  the  chief  clerk, 
“I  was  only  going  to  observe  that  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  and  the  Commander  of  the  Forces,  both  have 
decided  that  the  officers  may  transfer  their  warrants  to 
whomsoever  they  will.” 

“You  are  a  bold  fellow,  with  your  Breton  speech!  but 
by  all  the  saints  in  Saintonge!  I  will  see  whether  the  Royal 
Intendant  or  the  Bourgeois  Philibert  shall  control  this  mat¬ 
ter!  And  as  for  you — ” 

“Tut!  cave  canem!  let  this  cur  go  back  to  his  master,” 
interrupted  Cadet,  amused  at  the  coolness  of  the  chief 
clerk.  “Hark  you,  fellow!”  said  he,  “present  my  compli¬ 
ments — the  Sieur  Cadet’s  compliments — to  your  master, 
and  tell  him  I  hope  he  will  bring  his  next  batch  of  army 
bills  himself,  and  remind  him  that  it  is  soft  falling  at  low 
tide  out  of  the  windows  of  the  Friponne!” 

“I  shall  certainly  advise  my  master  not  to  come  himself, 
Sieur  Cadet,”  replied  the  chief  clerk;  “and  I  am  very  certain 
of  returning  in  three  days  with  more  army  bills  for  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  His  Excellency  the  Intendant.” 

“Get  out,  you  fool!”  shouted  Cadet,  laughing  at  what  he 
regarded  as  the  insolence  of  the  clerk.  “You  are  worthy 
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of  your  master!”  And  Cadet  pushed  him  forcibly  out  of 
the  door  and  shut  it  after  him  with  a  bang  that  resounded 
through  the  Palace. 

“Don't  be  angry  at  him,  Bigot;  he  is  not  worth  it,’> 
said  Cadet.  “  ‘Like  master  like  man/  as  the  proverb  says. 
And,  after  all,  I  doubt  whether  the  furred  law-cats  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  would  not  uphold  the  Bourgeois  in  an 
appeal  to  them  from  the  Golden  Dog.” 

The  Intendant  had  long  regarded  with  indignation  the 
ever  increasing  trade  and  influence  of  the  Bourgeois  Phili¬ 
bert,  who  had  become  the  great  banker  as  well  as  the  great 
merchant  of  the  colony,  able  to  meet  the  Grand  Company 
itself  upon  its  own  ground,  and  fairly  divide  with  it  the 
interior  as  well  as  the  exterior  commerce  of  the  colony. 

“Where  is  this  thing  going  to  end?”  exclaimed  Bigots 
sweeping  from  him  the  pile  of  bills  of  exchange  that  lay 
upon  the  table.  “That  Philibert  is  gaining  ground  upon  us 
every  day!  He  is  now  buying  up  army  bills,  and  even  the 
King’s  officers  are  flocking  to  him  with  their  certificates  of 
pay  and  drafts  on  France,  which  he  cashes  at  half  the  dis¬ 
count  charged  by  the  Company!” 

“Give  the  cursed  papers  to  the  clerk  and  send  him  off, 
de  Pean!”  said  Bigot. 

De  Pean  obeyed  with  a  grimace,  and  returned. 

“This  thing  must  be  stopped  and  shall!”  continued  the 
Intendant  savagely. 

“That  is  true,  Your  Excellency,”  said  de  Pean.  “And 
we  have  tried  vigorously  to  stop  the  evil,  but  so  far  in  vain. 
The  Governor  and  the  honnetes  gens,  and  too  many  of  the 
officers  themselves,  countenance  his  opposition  to  the  Com¬ 
pany.  The  Bourgeois  draws  a  good  bill  upon  Paris  and 
Bordeaux;  and  they  are  fast  finding  it  out.” 

“The  Golden  Dog  is  drawing  half  the  money  of  the 
colony  into  his  coffers  and  he  will  blow  up  the  credit  of  the 
Friponne  some  fine  day  when  we  least  expect  it,  unless  he 
be  chained  up,”  replied  Bigot. 

“  ‘A  mechant  chien  court  lien,’  says  the  proverb,  and  so 
say  I,”  replied  Cadet.  “The  Golden  Dog  has  barked  at  us 
for  a  long  time — par  Dieu!  he  bites  now! — ere  long  he  wilL 
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gnaw  our  bones  in  reality,  as  he  does  in  effigy  upon  that 
cursed  tablet  in  the  Rue  Buade.” 

“Every  dog  has  his  day,  and  the  Golden  Dog  has  nearly 
had  his,  Cadet.  But  what  do  you  advise?”  asked  Bigot. 

“Hang  him  up  with  a  short  rope  and  a  shorter  shift, 
Bigot!  You  have  warrant  enough  if  your  Court  friends 
are  worth  half  a  handful  of  chaff.” 

“But  they  are  not  worth  half  a  handful  of  chaff,  Cadet. 
If  I  hung  the  Bourgeois  there  would  be  such  a  cry  raised 
among  the  honnetes  gens  in  the  colony,  and  the  whole 
tribe  of  Jansenists  in  France,  that  I  doubt  whether  even 
the  power  of  the  Marquise  could  sustain  me.” 

Cadet  looked  quietly  truculent.  He  drew  Bigot  aside. 
“There  are  more  ways  than  one  to  choke  a  dog,  Bigot,” 
said  he.  “You  may  put  a  tight  collar  outside  his  throat 
or  a  sweetened  roll  inside  of  it.  Some  course  may  be  found 
and  that  promptly.” 

The  pressure  of  time  and  circumstances  was  drawing  a 
narrower  circle  round  the  Intendant.  The  advent  of  peace 
would,  he  believed,  inaugurate  a  personal  war  against  him¬ 
self. 

He  walked  gloomily  up  and  down  the  room,  absorbed  in 
deep  thought.  Cadet,  who  guessed  what  was  brooding  in 
his  mind,  made  a  sign  to  de  Pean  to  wait  and  see  what 
would  be  the  result  of  his  cogitations. 

Bigot,  gesticulating  with  his  right  hand  and  his  left, 
went  on  balancing,  as  in  a  pair  of  scales,  the  chances  of 
success  or  failure  in  the  blow  he  meditated  against  the 
Golden  Dog. 

He  stopped  suddenly  in  his  walk,  striking  both  hands 
together,  as  if  in  sign  of  some  resolution  arrived  at  in  his 
thoughts. 

“De  Pean!”  said  he;  “has  Le  Gardeur  de  Repentigny 
shown  any  desire  yet  to  break  out  of  the  Palace!” 

“None,  Your  Excellency.  He  is  fixed  as  a  bridge  to 
fortune.  You  can  no  more  break  him  down  than  the 
Pont  Neuf  at  Paris.  He  lost,  last  night,  a  thousand  at 
cards  and  five  hundred  at  dice;  then  drank  himself  dead 
drunk  until  three  o’clock  this  afternoon.  He  has  just 
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risen;  his  valet  was  washing  his  head  and  feet  in  brandy 
when  I  came  here.” 

^  ou  are  a  friend  that  sticks  closer  than  a  brother,  de 
Pean.  Le  Gardeur  believes  in  you  as  his  guardian  angel, 
does  he  not?”  asked  Bigot  with  a  sneer. 

“When  he  is  drunk  he  does,”  replied  de  Pean;  “when 
he  is  sober  I  care  not  to  approach  him  too  nearly!  He  is  a 
wild  colt  that  will  kick  his  groom,  when  rubbed  the 
wrong  way;  and  every  way  is  wrong  when  the  wine  is  out 
of  him.” 

“Keep  him  full  then!”  exclaimed  Bigot,  “you  have 
groomed  him  well,  de  Pean!  but  he  must  now  be  saddled 
and  ridden  to  hunt  down  the  biggest  stag  in  New  France!’* 

De  Pean  looked  hard  at  the  Intendant,  only  half 
comprehending  his  allusion. 

“You  once  tried  your  hand  with  Mademoiselle  de  Re- 
pentigny  did  you  not?”  continued  Bigot. 

“I  did,  Your  Excellency,  but  that  bunch  of  grapes  was 
too  high  for  me.  They  are  very  sour  now.” 

‘Sly  fox  that  you  were?  Well,  do  not  call  them  sour 
yet,  de  Pean.  Another  jump  at  the  vine  and  you  may  reach 
that  bunch  of  perfection,”  said  Bigot,  looking  hard  at  him. 

“Your  Excellency  overrates  my  ability  in  that  quarter 
and  if  I  were  permitted  to  choose — ” 

Another  and  a  fairer  maid  would  be  your  choice.  I  see. 
de  Pean,  you  are  a  connoisseur  in  women.  Be  it  as  you 
wish!  manage  this  business  of  Philibert  discreetly  and  I  will 
coin  the  Golden  Dog  into  doubloons  for  a  marriage  portion 
foi  Angelique  des  Afeloises!  You  understand  me  now?” 

De  Pean  started.  He  hardly  guessed  yet  what  was  re¬ 
quired  of  him,  but  he  cared  not  in  the  dazzling  prospect  of 
such  a  wife  and  fortune,  as  were  thus  held  out  to  him. 

“Your  Excellency  will  really  support  my  suit  with 
Angelique?”  De  Pean  seemed  to  mistrust  the  possibility 
of  such  a  piece  of  disinterestedness  on  the  part  of  the 
Intendant. 

“I  will  not  only  commend  your  suit,  but  I  will  give  away 
the  biide,  and  Madame  de  Pean  shall  not  miss  any  favour 
from  me  which  she  has  deserved  as  Angelique  des  Meloiscs,” 
was  Bigot’s  reply  without  changing  a  muscle  of  his  face. 
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“And  Your  Excellency  will  give  her  to  me?”  De  Pean 
could  hardly  believe  his  ears. 

“Assuredly  you  shall  have  her  if  you  like,”  cried  Bigot, 
“and  with  such  a  dowry  as  has  not  been  seen  in  New 
France!” 

“But  Angelique  may  not  consent  to  this  disposal  of  her 
hand,”  replied  de  Pean  with  an  uneasy  look.  “I  should  be 
afraid  of  your  gift  unless  she  believed  that  she  took  me, 
and  not  I  her.” 

“Hark  you,  de  Pean!  you  do  not  know  what  women 
like  her  are  made  of,  or  you  would  be  at  no  loss  how  to 
bait  your  hook!  You  have  made  four  millions,  they  say, 
out  of  this  war,  if  not  more!” 

“I  never  counted  it,  Your  Excellency,  but  much  or  little 
I  owe  it  all  to  your  friendship,”  replied  de  Pean  with  a 
touch  of  mock  humility. 

“My  friendship!  Well,  so  be  it.  It  is  enough  to  make 
Angelique  des  Meloises  Madame  de  Pean  when  she  finds 
she  cannot  be  Madame  Intendant.  Do  you  see  your  way 
now,  de  Pean?” 

“Yes,  Your  Excellency,  and  I  cannot  be  sufficiently  grate¬ 
ful  for  such  a  proof  of  your  goodness.” 

Bigot  laughed  a  dry  meaning  laugh.  “I  truly  hope  you 
will  always  think  so  of  my  friendship,  de  Pean!  If  you  do 
not,  you  are  not  the  man  I  take  you  to  be?  now  for  our 
scheme  of  deliverance!” 

“Hearken,  de  Pean,”  continued  the  Intendant  fixing  his 
dark  fiery  eyes  upon  his  secretary,  “You  have  craft  and 
cunning  to  work  out  this  design  and  goodwill  to  hasten 
it  on.  Cadet  and  I,  considering  the  necessities  of  the  Grand 
Company,  have  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  rivalry  and 
arrogance  of  the  Golden  Dog.  We  will  treat  the  Bourgeois,” 
Bigot  smiled  meaningly,  “not  as  a  trader  with  a  baton,  but 
as  a  gentleman  with  a  sword;  for  although  a  merchant,  the 
Bourgeois  is  noble  and  wears  a  sword,  which  under  proper 
provocation  he  will  draw,  and  remember  he  can  use  it,  too! 
He  can  be  tolerated  no  longer  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Company.  They  have  often  pressed  me  in  vain  to  take  this 
step,  but  I  now  yield.  Hark,  de  Pean!  The  Bourgeois  must 
be  insulted,  challenged  and  killed  by  some  gentleman  of  the 
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Company,  with  courage  and  skill  enough  to  champion  its 
rights.  But  mind  you!  it  must  be  done  fairly  and  in  open 
day  and  without  my  knowledge  or  approval!  Do  you 
understand?” 

Bigot  winked  at  de  Pean  and  smiled  furtively  as  much  as 
to  say:  “You  know  how  to  interpret  my  words!” 

“I  understand  Your  Excellency!  and  it  shall  be  no  fault 
of  mine  if  your  wishes,  which  chime  with  my  own,  be  not 
carried  out  before  many  days.  A  dozen  partners  of  the 
Company  will  be  proud  to  fight  with  the  Bourgeois,  if  he 
will  only  fight  with  them.” 

“No  fear  of  that,  de  Pean!  give  the  devil  his  due.  Insult 
the  Bourgeois  and  he  will  fight  with  the  seven  champions  of 
Christendom!  So  mind  you  get  a  man  able  for  him!  for  I 
tell  you,  de  Pean,  I  doubt  if  there  be  over  three  gentlemen 
in  the  colony  who  could  cross  swords  fairly  and  successfully 
with  the  Bourgeois.” 

“It  will  be  easier  to  insult  and  kill  him  in  a  chance  medley 
than  to  risk  a  duel!”  interrupted  Cadet,  who  listened  with 
intense  eagerness.  “I  tell  you,  Bigot!  young  Philibert  will 
pink  any  man  of  our  party.  If  there  be  a  duel  he  will  insist 
on  fighting  it  for  his  father.  The  old  Bourgeois  will  not  be 
caught,  but  we  will  catch  a  tartar  instead  in  the  young  one.” 

“Well,  duel  or  chance  medley  be  it!  I  dare  not  have  him 
assassinated,”  replied  the  Intendant.  “He  must  be  fought 
with  in  open  day  and  not  killed  in  a  corner.  Eh,  Cadet!  am 
I  not  right?” 

“You  are  right,  Bigot!  He  must  be  killed  in  open  day 
and  not  in  a  corner.  But  who  have  we  among  us  capable  of 
making  sure  work  of  the  Bourgeois?” 

“Leave  it  to  me,”  replied  de  Pean!  “I  know  one  partner 
of  the  Company  who,  if  I  can  get  him  in  harness,  will  run 
our  chariot  wheels  in  triumph  over  the  Golden  Dog.” 

“And  who  is  that?”  asked  Bigot  eagerly. 

“Le  Gardeur  de  Repentigny!”  exclaimed  de  Pean,  with  a 
look  of  exultation. 

“Pshaw!  he  would  draw  upon  us  more  readily!  WTy,  he 
is  bewitched  with  the  Philiberts!”  replied  Bigot. 

“I  shall  find  means  to  break  the  spell  long  enough  to 
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answer  our  purpose,  Your  Excellency!”  replied  de  Pean. 
“Permit  me  only  to  take  my  own  way  with  him.” 

“Assuredly,  take  your  own  way,  de  Pean!  A  bloody  scuffle 
between  de  Repentigny  and  the  Bourgeois  would  not  only 
be  a  victory  for  the  Company  but  would  break  up  the  whole 
party  of  the  honnetes  gens!” 

The  Intendant  clapped  de  Pean  on  the  shoulder  and 
shook  him  by  the  hand.  “You  are  more  clever  than  I  be¬ 
lieved  you  to  be,  de  Pean.  You  have  hit  on  a  mode  of 
riddance  which  will  entitle  you  to  the  best  reward  in  the 
power  of  the  Company  to  bestow.” 

“My  best  reward  will  be  the  fulfillment  of  your 
promise,  Your  Excellency,”  answered  de  Pean. 

“I  will  keep  my  word,  de  Pean!  You  shall  have 
Angelique  with  such  a  dowry  as  the  Company  can  alone 
give!  or  if  you  do  not  want  the  girl,  you  shall  have  the 
dowry  without  the  wife!” 

“I  shall  claim  both,  Your  Excellency!  but — ” 

“But  what?  confess  all  your  doubts,  de  Pean!” 

“Le  Gardeur  may  claim  her  as  his  own  reward!”  De  Pean 
guessed  correctly  enough  the  true  bent  of  Angelique’s  fancy. 

“No  fear!  Le  Gardeur  de  Repentigny,  drunk  or  sober,  is  a 
gentleman.” 

“Besides,  if  he  kill  the  Bourgeois  he  will  have  to  fight 
Pierre  Philibert  before  his  sword  is  dry!”  interjected  Cadet. 
“I  would  not  give  a  Dutch  stiver  for  Le  Gardeur’s  bones 
five  hours  after  he  has  pinked  the  Bourgeois!” 

An  open  duel  in  form  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  because 
in  that  they  would  have  to  fight  the  son  and  not  the  father, 
and  the  great  object  would  be  frustrated.  But  the  Bourgeois 
might  be  killed  in  a  sudden  fray,  when  blood  was  up  and 
swords  drawn,  when  no  one,  as  de  Pean  remarked,  would  be 
able  to  find  an  I  undotted  or  a  T  uncrossed  in  a  fair  record 
of  the  transaction,  which  would  impose  upon  the  most 
critical  judge  as  an  honourable  and  justifiable  act  of  self- 
defence! 

This  was  Cadet’s  real  intent,  and  perhaps  Bigot’s,  but 
the  Intendant’s  thoughts  lay  at  unfathomable  depths,  and 
were  not  to  be  discovered  by  any  traces  upon  the  surface. 
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No.  divining  rod  could  tell  where  the  secret  spring  lay  hid 
which  ran  under  Bigot’s  motives. 

Not  so,  de  Pean.  He  meditated  treachery,  and  it  was 
hard  to  say  whether  it  was  unnoted  by  the  penetrating  eye 
of  Bigot.  The  Intendant,  however,  did  not  interfere 
farther,  either  by  word  or  sign,  but  left  de  Pean  to  ac¬ 
complish  in  his  own  way  the  bloody  object  they  all  had  in 
view,  namely,  the  death  of  the  Bourgeois  and  the  break  up 
of  the  honnetes  gens.  De  Pean,  while  resolving  to  make  Le 
Gardeur  the  tool  of  his  wickedness,  did  not  dare  to  take  him 
into  his  confidence.  He  had  to  be  kept  in  absolute  ignorance 
of  the  part  he  was  to  play  in  the  bloody  tragedy  until  the 
moment  of  its  denouement  arrived.  Meantime  he  must  be 
plied  with  drink,  maddened  with  jealousy,  made  desperate 
with  losses  and  at  war  with  himself  and  all  the  world,  and 
then  the  whole  fury  of  his  rage  should  by  the  artful  contriv¬ 
ance  of  de  Pean  be  turned,  without  a  minute’s  time  for 
reflection,  upon  the  head  of  the  unsuspecting  Bourgeois. 

To  accomplish  this  successfully,  a  woman’s  aid  was  re¬ 
quired,  at  once  to  blind  Le  Gardeur  and  to  sharpen  his 
sword. 

In  the  interests  of  the  Company  Angelique  des  Meloises 
was.  at  all  times  a  violent  partizan.  The  Golden  Dog  and 
all  its  belongings  were  objects  of  her  open  aversion. ^  But 
de  Pean  feared  to  impart  to  her  its  intention  to  push  Le 
Gardeur  blindly  into  the  affair.  She  might  fear  for  the  life 
of  one  she  loved.  De  Pean  reflected  angrily  on  this,  but  he 
determined  she  should  be  on  the  spot.  The  sight  of  her  and 
a  word  from  her,  which  de  Pean  would  prompt  at  the  critical 
moment,  should  decide  Le  Gardeur  to  attack  the  Bourgeois 
and  kill  him!  and  then,  what  would  follow?  De  Pean  rubbed 
his  hands  with  ecstasy  at  the  thought  that  Le  Gardeur  would 
inevitably  bite  the  dust  under  the  avenging  hand  of  Pierre 
Philibert,  and  Angelique  would  be  his  beyond  all  fear  of 
rivals. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

THE  Bourgeois  Philibert  after  an  arduous  day’s  work 
was  enjoying  in  his  armchair  a  quiet  siesta  in  the 
old  comfortable  parlour  of  his  city  home. 

The  sudden  advent  of  peace  had  opened  the  seas  to  com¬ 
merce,  and  a  fleet  of  long-shut-up  merchantmen  was  rapidly 
loading  at  the  quays  of  the  Friponne  as  well  as  at  those 
of  the  Bourgeois,  with  the  products  of  the  colony  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  France  before  the  closing  in  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
by  ice.  The  summer  of  St.  Martin  was  lingering  soft  and 
warm  on  the  edge  of  winter,  and  every  available  man,  in¬ 
cluding  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  was  busy  loading  the 
ships  to  get  them  off  in  time  to  escape  the  hard  nip  of  winter. 

Dame  Rochelle  sat  near  the  window,  which  to-day  was 
open  to  the  balmy  air.  She  was  occupied  in  knitting  and 
occasionally  glanced  at  a  volume  of  Jurieu’s  hard  Calvin- 
istic  divinity,  which  lay  upon  the  table  beside  her.  Her 
spectacles  reposed  upon  the  open  page,  where  she  had  laid 
them  down,  while  she  meditated,  as  was  her  custom,  upon 
knotty  points  of  doctrine,  touching  free-will,  necessity, 
and  election  by  grace;  regarding  works  as  a  garment  of 
filthy  rags  in  which  publicans  and  sinners  who  trusted  in 
them  were  damned,  while  in  practice  the  good  soul  was  as 
earnest  in  performing  them,  as  if  she  believed  her  salvation 
depended  exclusively  thereupon. 

Dame  Rochelle  had  received  a  new  lease  of  life  by  the 
return  home  of  Pierre  Philibert.  She  grew  radiant,  almost 
gay,  at  the  news  of  his  betrothal  to  Amelie  de  Repentignv, 
and  although  she  could  not  lay  aside  the  black  puritanical 
garb  she  had  worn  so  many  years,  her  kind  face  brightened 
from  its  habitual  seriousness.  The  return  of  Pierre  broke 
in  upon  her  quiet  routine  of  living,  like  a  prolonged 
festival.  The  preparation  of  the  great  house  of  Belmont  for 
his  young  bride  completed  her  happiness. 

In  her  anxiety  to  discover  the  tastes  and  preferences  of 
her  young  mistress,  as  she  already  called  her,  Dame  Rochelle 
consulted  Amelie  on  every  point  of  her  arrangements,  find¬ 
ing  her  own  innate  sense  of  the  beautiful  quickened  by  con- 
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tact  with  that  fresh  young  nature.  She  was  already  drawn 
by  that  infallible  attraction  which  every  one  felt  in  the 
presence  of  Amelie. 

“Amelie  was  too  good  and  too  fair,”  the  dame  said, 
“to  become  any  man’s  portion  but  Pierre  Philibert’s!” 

The  dame’s  Huguenot  prejudices  melted  like  wax  in 
her  presence,  until  Amelie  almost  divided  with  Grande 
Marie,  the  saint  of  the  Cevennes,  the  homage  and  blessing 
of  Dame  Rochelle. 

Those  were  days  of  unalloyed  delight  which  she  spent 
in  superintending  the  arrangements  for  the  marriage  which 
had  been  fixed  for  the  festivities  of  Christmas. 

It  was  to  be  celebrated  on  a  scale  worthy  of  the  rank 
of  the  heiress  of  Repentigny  and  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Philiberts.  The  rich  Bourgeois,  in  the  gladness  of  his 
heart,  threw  open  all  his  coffers,  and  blessed  with  tears  of 
happiness  the  money  he  flung  out  with  both  hands  to  honour 
the  nuptials  of  Pierre  and  Amelie. 

The  Bourgeois  was  profoundly  happy  during  those  few 
brief  days  of  Indian  summer.  As  a  Christian  he  rejoiced 
that  the  long  desolating  war  was  over.  As  a  colonist,  he 
felt  a  pride  that,  unequal  as  had  been  the  struggle,  New 
France  remained  unshorn  of  territory,  and  by  its  resolute 
defence  had  forced  respect  from  even  its  enemies.  In  his 
eager  hope,  he  saw  commerce  revive  and  the  arts  and  com¬ 
forts  of  peace  take  the  place  of  war  and  destruction!  The 
husbandman  would  now  reap  for  himself  the  harvest  he 
had  sown,  and  no  longer  be  crushed  by  the  exactions  of 
the  Friponne! 

There  was  hope  for  the  country.  The  iniquitous 
regime  of  the  Intendant,  which  had  pleaded  the  war  as  its 
justification,  must  close,  the  Bourgeois  thought,  under  the 
new  conditions  of  peace.  The  hateful  monopoly  of  the 
Grand  Company  must  be  overthrown  by  the  constitutional 
action  of  the  honnetes  gens,  and  its  condemnation  by  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  to  which  an  appeal  would  presently  be 
carried,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  secured. 

The  King  was  quarrelling  with  the  Jesuits.  The 
Molinists  were  hated  by  La  Pompadour,  and  he  was  certain 
His  Majesty  would  never  hold  a  lit  de  justice  to  command 
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the  registration  of  the  decrees  issued  in  his  name  by  the 
Intendant  of  New  France  after  they  had  been  in  form  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris. 

The  Bourgeois  still  reclined  very  still  on  his  easy  chair. 
He  was  not  asleep.  In  the  day  time  he  never  slept.  His 
thoughts,  like  the  dame’s,  reverted  to  Pierre.  He  meditated 
the  repurchase  of  his  ancestral  home  in  Normandy,  and  the 
restoration  of  its  ancient  honours  for  his  son. 

The  crown  of  the  Bourgeois’  ambition  would  be  to  see 
Pierre  restored  to  his  ancestral  Chateau  as  the  Count  de 
Philibert,  and  Amelie  as  its  noble  Chatelaine,  dispensing 
happiness  among  the  faithful  old  servitors  and  vassals  of 
his  family,  who  in  all  these  long  years  of  his  exile  never 
forgot  their  brave  old  seigneur,  who  had  been  banished  to 
New  France. 

His  reflections  took  a  practical  turn,  and  he  enumerated 
in  his  mind  the  friends  he  could  count  upon  in  France  to 
support,  and  the  enemies  who  were  sure  to  oppose  the 
attainment  of  this  great  object  of  his  ambition.  But  the 
purchase  of  the  Chateau  and  lands  of  Philibert  was  in  his 
power.  Its  present  possessor,  a  needy  courtier,  was  deeply 
in  debt,  and  would  be  glad,  the  Bourgeois  had  ascertained, 
to  sell  the  estates  for  such  a  price  as  he  could  easily  offer 
him. 

To  sue  for  simple  justice  in  the  restoration  of  his  in¬ 
heritance  would  be  useless.  It  would  involve  a  life-long 
litigation.  The  Bourgeois  preferred  buying  it  back  at 
whatever  price,  so  that  he  could  make  a  gift  of  it  at  once 
to  his  son,  and  he  had  already  instructed  his  bankers  in 
Paris  to  pay  the  price  asked  by  its  owner,  and  forward  to 
him  the  deeds,  which  he  was  ambitious  to  present  to 
Pierre  and  Amelie  on  the  day  of  their  marriage. 

The  Bourgeois  at  last  looked  up  from  his  reverie. 
Dame  Rochelle  closed  her  book,  waiting  for  her  master’s 
commands. 

“Has  Pierre  returned,  dame?”  asked  he. 

“No,  master;  he  bade  me  say  he  was  going  to  accompany 
Mademoiselle  Amelie  to  Lorette.” 

“Ah!  Amelie  had  a  vow  to  our  Lady  of  Ste.  Foye.  and 
Pierre,  I  warrant,  desired  to  pay  half  the  debt!  What 
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think  you,  dame,  of  your  godson?  Is  he  not  promising?5' j 
The  Bourgeois  laughed  quietly,  as  was  his  wont  some 
times. 

Dame  Rochelle  sat  a  shade  more  upright  in  her  chair. 
“Pierre  is  worthy  of  Amelie  and  Amelie  of  him,”  replied 
she  gravely;  “never  were  two  out  of  heaven  more  fitly 
matched.  If  they  make  vows  to  the  Lady  of  Ste.  Foye 
they  will  pay  them  as  religiously  as  if  they  had  made  them 
to  the  Most  High,  to  whorfi  we  are  commanded  to  pay 
our  vows!” 

“Well,  dame,  some  turn  to  the  east  and  some  to  the 
west  to  pay  their  vows,  but  the  holiest  shrine  is  where  true 
love  is,  and  there  alone  the  oracle  speaks  in  response  to 
young  hearts.  Amelie,  sweet,  modest  flower  that  she  is, 
pays  her  vows  to  our  Lady  of  Ste.  Foye,  Pierre  his  to 
Amelie!  I  will  be  bound,  dame,  there  is  no  saint  in  the 
calendar  so  holy  in  his  eyes  as  herself!” 

“Nor  deserves  to  be,  master!  Theirs  is  no  ordinary 
affection.  If  love  be  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  all  law  is 
fulfilled  in  these  two,  for  never  did  the  elements  of  happiness 
mingle  more  sweetly  in  the  soul  of  a  man  and  a  woman 
than  in  Pierre  and  Amelie!” 

“It  will  restore  your  youth,  dame,  to  live  with  Pierre 
and  Amelie,”  replied  the  Bourgeois.  “Amelie  insists  on  it, 
not  because  of  Pierre,  she  says,  but  for  your  own  sake. 
She  was  moved  to  tears  one  day,  dame,  when  she  made  me 
relate  your  story.” 

Dame  Rochelle  put  on  her  spectacles  to  cover  her  eyes, 
which  were  fast  filling,  as  she  glanced  down  on  the  black 
robe  she  wore,  remembering  for  whom  she  wore  it. 

“Thanks,  master.  It  would  be  a  blessed  thing  to  end 
the  remaining  days  of  my  mourning  in  the  house  of  Pierre 
and  Amelie,  but  my  quiet  mood  suits  better  the  house  of 
my  master,  who  has  also  had  his  heart  saddened  by  a  long, 
long  day  of  darkness  and  regret.” 

“Yes,  dame,  but  a  bright  sunset,  I  trust,  awaits  it  now. 
The  descending  shadow  of  the  dial  goes  back  on  the 
fortunes  of  my  house!  I  hope  to  welcome  my  few  remain¬ 
ing  years  with  a  gayer  aspect  and  a  lighter  heart  than 
I  have  felt  since  we  were  driven  from  France.  What  would 
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you  say  to  see  us  all  reunited  once  more  in  our  old  Norman 
home?” 

The  dame  gave  a  great  start,  and  clasped  her  thin  hands. 

“What  would  I  say,  master?  Oh,  to  return  to  France 
and  be  buried  in  the  green  valley  of  the  Cote  d’Or  by  the 
side  of  him,  were  next  to  rising  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
just  at  the  last  day!” 

The  Bourgeois  knew  well  whom  she  meant  by  him.  Fie 
reverenced  her  feeling,  but  continued  the  topic  of  a  return 
to  France. 

“Well,  dame,  I  will  do  for  Pierre  what  I  would  not  do 
for  myself.  I  shall  repurchase  the  old  Chateau,  and  use 
every  influence  at  my  command  to  prevail  on  the  King  to 
restore  to  Pierre  the  honours  of  his  ancestors.  Will  not  that 
be  a  glorious  end  to  the  career  of  the  Bourgeois  Philibert?” 

“Yes,  master,  but  it  may  not  end  there  for  you  1  I  hear 
from  my  quiet  window  many  things  spoken  in  the  street 
below.  Men  love  you  so,  and  need  you  so,  that  they  will 
not  spare  any  supplication  to  bid  you  stay  in  the  colony; 
and  you  will  stay  and  die  where  you  have  lived  so  many 
years,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Golden  Dog!  Some  men 
hate  you,  too,  because  you  love  justice  and  stand  up  for 
the  right.  I  have  a  request  to  make,  dear  master.” 

“What  is  that,  dame?”  asked  he  kindly,  prepared  to 
grant  any  request  of  hers. 

“Do  not  go  to  the  market  to-morrow!”  replied  she, 
earnestly. 

The  Bourgeois  glanced  sharply  at  the  dame,  who  con¬ 
tinued  to  ply  her  needles.  Her  eyes  were  half  closed  in  a 
semi-trance,  their  lids  trembling  with  nervous  excitement. 
One  of  her  moods,  rare  of  late,  was  upon  her,  and  she  con¬ 
tinued: 

“Oh,  my  dear  master,  you  will  never  go  to  France;  but 
Pierre  shall  inherit  the  honours  of  the  house  of  Philibert!” 

The  Bourgeois  looked  up  contentedly.  He  respected, 
without  putting  entire  faith  in,  Dame  Rochelle’s  inspir¬ 
ations:  “I  shall  be  resigned,”  he  said,  “not  to  see  France 
again,  if  the  King’s  majesty  makes  it  a  condition  that  he 
restore  to  Pierre  the  dignity,  while  I  give  him  back  the 
domain  of  his  fathers.” 
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Dame  Rochelle  clasped  her  hands  hard  together  and 
sighed.  She  spake  not,  but  her  lips  moved  in  prayer  as  if 
deprecating  some  danger,  or  combating  some  presentiment 
of  evil. 

“You  again  see  trouble  in  store  for  me,  dame!”  said  he 
smiling;  “but  a  merchant  of  New  France  setting  at  defiance 
the  decrees  of  the  Royal  Intendant,  an  exile  seeking  from 
the  King  the  restoration  of  the  Lordship'  of  Philibert,  may 
well  have  trouble  on  his  hands.” 

“Yes,  master,  but  as  yet  I  only  see  trouble  like  a  misty 
cloud  which  as  yet  has  neither  form  nor  colour  of  its  own, 
but  only  reflects  red  rays  as  of  a  setting  sun.  No  voice 
from  its  midst  tells  me  its  meaning,  I  thank  God  for  that! 
I  like  not  to  anticipate  evil  that  may  not  be  averted!” 

“Whom  does  it  touch?  Pierre  or  Amelie,  me,  or  all  of 
us?”  asked  the  Bourgeois. 

“All  of  us,  master?  How  could  any  misfortune  do  other 
than  concern  us  all?  What  it  means  I  know  not.  It  is 
now  like  the  wheel  seen  by  the  Prophet,  full  of  eyes  within 
and  without,  like  God’s  providence  looking  for  his  elect.” 

“And  finding  them?” 

“Not  yet  Master,  but  ere  long, — finding  all  ere  long,” 
replied  she  in  a  dreamy  manner.  “But  go  not  to  the 
market  to-morrow!” 

“These  are  strange  fancies  of  yours,  Dame  Rochelle! 
Why  caution  me  against  the  market  to-morrow?  It  is  the 
day  of  St.  Martin,  the  poor  will  expect  me;  if  I  go  not, 
many  will  go  empty  away.” 

“They  are  not  wholly  fancies,  Master.  Two  gentlemen 
of  the  Palace  passed  to-day,  and  looking  up  at  the  tablet, 
one  wagered  the  other  on  the  battle  to-morrow  between 
Cerberus  and  the  Golden  Dog.  I  have  not  forgotten 
wholly  my  early  lessons  in  classical  lore,”  added  the  dame. 

“Nor  I,  dame!  I  comprehend  the  allusion!  but  it  will 
not  keep  me  from  the  market!  I  will  be  watchful,  how¬ 
ever,  for  I  know  that  the  malice  of  my  enemies  is  at  this 
time  greater  than  ever  before.” 

“Let  Pierre  go  with  you  and  you  will  be  safe!”  said  the 
dame  half  imploringly. 

The  Bourgeois  laughed  at  the  suggestion  and  began 
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good-humouredly  to  rally  her  on  her  curious  gift  and  on  the 
inconvenience  of  having  a  prophetess  in  his  house  to 
anticipate  the  evil  day. 

“Philip  the  Evangelist,”  said  she,  “had  four  daughters  in 
his  house,  virgins  who  did  prophecy,  and  it  is  not  said  he 
complained  of  it,  master!”  replied  the  dame  with  a  slight 
smile. 

Dame  Rochelle  would  not  say  more.  She  knew  that  to 
express  her  fears  more  distinctly  would  only  harden  the 
resolution  of  the  Bourgeois.  His  natural  courage  would 
make  him  court  the  special  danger  he  ought  to  avoid. 

“Master!”  said  she,  suddenly  casting  her  eyes  in  the 
street,  “there  rides  past  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  wagered 
on  the  battle  between  Cerberus  and  the  Golden  Dog.” 

The  Bourgeois  had  sufficient  curiosity  to  look  out.  He 
recognized  the  Chevalier  de  Pean,  and  tranquilly  resumed 
his  seat  with  the  remark,  that  “that  was  truly  one  of  the 
heads  of  Cerberus  which  guards  the  Friponne,  a  fellow  who 
wore  the  collar  of  the  Intendant  and  was  worthy  of  it.  The 
Golden  Dog  had  nothing  to  fear  from  him!” 


CHAPTER  XXII 


TIE  market-place,  then  as  now,  occupied  the  open 
square  lying  between  the  great  Cathedral  of  Ste. 
Marie  and  the  College  of  the  Jesuits.  The  latter,  a 
vast  edifice,  occupied  one  side  of  the  square.  Through  its 
wide  portal  a  glimpse  was  had  of  the  gardens  and  broad 
avenues  of  ancient  trees,  sacred  to  the  meditation  and  quiet 
exercises  of  the  reverend  fathers,  who  walked  about  in 
pairs,  according  to  the  rule  of  their  order,  which  rarely 
permitted  them  to  go  singly. 

The  market-place  itself  was  lively  this  morning  with 
the  number  of  carts  and  stalls  ranged  on  either  side  of  the 
bright  little  rivulet  which  ran  under  the  old  elms  that 


intersected  the  square,  the  trees  affording  shade  and  the 
rivulet  drink  for  man  and  beast. 

A  bustling,  loquacious  crowd  of  habitans  and  citizens, 
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wives  and  maid-servants,  were  buying,  selling,  exchanging 
compliments  or  complaining  of  hard  times.  The  market¬ 
place  was  full,  and  all  were  glad  at  the  termination  of  the 
terrible  war,  and  hopeful  of  the  happy  effect  of  peace  in 
bringing  plenty  back  again  to  the  old  market. 

The  people  bustled  up  and  down,  testing  their  weak 
purses  against  their  strong  desires  to  fill  their  baskets  with 
ripe  autumnal  fruit  and  the  products  of  field  and  garden, 
river  and  basse  cour,  which  lay  temptingly  exposed  in  the 
little  carts  of  the  marketmen  and  women  who  on  every  side 
extolled  the  quality  and  cheapness  of  their  wares. 

There  were  apples  from  the  Cote  de  Beaupre,  small  in 
size  but  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of  honey;  pears, 
grown  in  the  old  orchards  about  Ange  Gardien,  and  grapes 
worthy  of  Bacchus,  from  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  with  baskets 
of  the  delicious  bilberries  that  cover  the  wild  hills  of  the 
north  shore  from  the  first  wane  of  summer  until  late  in 
the  autumn. 

The  drain  of  the  war  had  starved  out  the  butchers’ 
stalls,  but  Indians  and  hunters  took  their  places  for  the 
nonce  with  an  abundance  of  game  of  all  kinds,  which  had 
multiplied  exceedingly  during  the  years  that  men  had  taken 
to  killing  Bostonnais  and  English  instead  of  deer  and  wild 
turkeys. 

Fish  was  in  especial  abundance;  the  blessing  of  the  old 
Jesuits  still  rested  on  the  waters  of  New  France,  and  the 
fish  swarmed  metaphorically  with  money  in  their  mouths. 

There  were  piles  of  speckled  trout  fit  to  be  eaten  by 
Popes  and  Kings,  taken  in  the  little  pure  lakes  and  streams 
in  the  tidal  weirs  along  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
huge  eels,  thick  as  the  arm  of  the  fisher  who  drew  them  up 
from  their  rich  river  beds. 

There  were  sacks  of  meal  ground  in  the  banal  mills  of 
the  seigniories  for  the  people’s  bread,  but  the  old  tinettes 
of  yellow  butter,  the  pride  of  the  good  wives  of  Beauport 
and  Lauzon,  were  rarely  to  be  seen  and  commanded  un¬ 
heard-of  war  prices!  The  hungry  children  who  used  to  eat 
tartincs  of  bread  buttered  on  both  sides,  were  now  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  cry  of  their  frugal  mother  as  she  spread  it  thin 
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as  if  it  were  gold  leaf:  “Mes  enfants,  take  care  of  the 
butter!” 

The  Commissaries  of  the  Army,  in  other  words  the 
agents  of  the  Grand  Company,  had  swept  the  settlements 
far  and  near  of  their  herds,  and  the  habitans  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  exposure  for  sale  in  the  market  of  the 
products  of  the  dairy,  was  speedily  followed  by  a  visit 
from  the  purveyors  of  the  Army,  and  the  seizure  of  their 
remaining  cattle. 

Roots  and  other  esculents  of  field  and  garden  were  more 
plentiful  in  the  market,  among  which  might  have  been  seen 
the  newly  introduced  potato,  a  vegetable  long  despised  in 
New  France,  then  endured,  and  now  beginning  to  be  liked 
and  widely  cultivated  as  a  prime  article  of  sustenance. 

At  the  upper  angle  of  the  square  stood  a  lofty  cross  or 
Holy  Rood,  overtopping  the  low  roofs  of  the  shops  and 
booths  in  its  neighbourhood.  About  the  foot  of  the  cross 
was  a  platform  of  timber  raised  a  few  feet  from  the  ground, 
giving  a  commanding  view  of  the  whole  of  the  market-place. 

A  crowd  of  habitans  were  gathered  round  this  plat¬ 
form  listening,  some  with  exclamations  of  approval,  not 
unmingled  on  the  part  of  others  with  sounds  of  dissent,  to 
the  fervent  address  of  one  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  from  the 
College,  who  with  Crucifix  in  hand  was  preaching  to  the 
people  upon  the  vices  and  backslidings  of  the  times. 

Father  Glapion,  the  Superior  of  the  order  in  New 
France,  a  grave  saturnine  man,  and  several  other  Fathers 
in  close  black  cassocks  and  square  caps,  stood  behind  the 
preacher,  watching  with  keen  eyes  the  faces  of  the  auditory 
as  if  to  discover  who  were  for  and  who  were  against  the 
sentiments  and  opinions  promulgated  by  the  preacher. 

The  storm  of  the  great  Jansenist  controversy,  which 
rent  the  Church  of  France  from  top  to  bottom,  had  not 
spared  the  colony,  where  it  had  early  caused  trouble;  for 
that  controversy  grew  out  of  the  Gallican  liberties  of  the 
national  Church  and  the  right  of  national  participation 
in  its  administration  and  appointments.  The  Jesuits  ever 
fiercely  contested  these  liberties;  they  boldly  set  the  tiara 
above  the  crown  and  strove  to  subordinate  all  opinions  of 
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faith,  morals,  education  and  ecclesiastical  government  to 
the  infallible  judgment  of  the  Pope  alone. 

The  Bishop  and  clergy  of  New  France  had  laboured  hard 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  that  mischievous  controversy 
into  the  colony,  and  had  for  the  most  part  succeeded  in 
preserving  their  flocks,  if  not  themselves,  from  its  malign 
influence.  The  growing  agitation  in  France,  however, 
made  it  more  difficult  to  keep  down  troublesome  spirits  in 
the  colony,  and  the  idea  got  abroad,  not  without  some 
foundation,  that  the  Society  of  Jesus  had  secret  commercial 
relations  with  the  Friponne.  This  report  fanned  the  smould¬ 
ering  fires  of  Jansenism  into  a  flame  visible  enough  and 
threatening  enough  to  the  peace  of  the  Church. 

The  failure  and  bankruptcy  of  Father  Vallette’s  enormous 
speculations  in  the  West  Indies  had  filled  France  with  bad 
debts  and  protested  obligations  which  the  Society  of  Jesus 
repudiated,  but  wrhich  the  Parliament  of  Paris  ordered  them 
to  pay.  The  excitement  was  immense  all  over  the  Kingdom 
and  the  colonies.  On  the  part  of  the  order  it  became  a  fight 
for  existence. 

The  position  of  the  order  was  becoming  daily  more 
critical  in  France.  They  were  envied  for  their  wealth  and 
feared  for  their  ability  and  their  power.  The  secular 
clergy  were  for  the  most  part  against  them.  The  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Paris,  in  a  violent  decree,  had  declared  the  Jesuits 
to  have  no  legal  standing  in  France.  The  rising  minister, 
the  Due  de  Choiseul,  was  bent  upon  suppressing  them  for 
their  opposition  to  the  modern  philosophy.  Voltaire  and 
his  followers,  a  growing  host,  thundered  at  them  from  the 
one  side.  The  Vatican,  in  a  moment  of  inconsistency  and 
ingratitude,  thundered  at  them  from  the  other.  They  were 
in  the  midst  of  fire,  and  still  their  ability  and  influence 
over  individual  consciences,  and  especially  over  the  female 
sex,  prolonged  their  power  for  fifteen  years  longer,  when 
Louis  XV,  driven  to  the  wall  by  the  Jansenists,  issued  his 
memorable  decree  declaring  the  Jesuits  to  be  rebels,  traitors 
and  stirrers-up  of  mischief.  The  King  confiscated  their 
possessions,  proscribed  their  persons,  and  banished  them 
from  the  Kingdom  as  enemies  of  the  state. 

Padre  Monti,  an  Italian  newly  arrived  in  the  colony, 
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was  a  man  very  different  from  the  venerable  Vimont  and 
the  Jogues  and  the  Lalements,  who  had  preached  the 
Evangel  to  the  wild  tribes  of  the  forest,  and  rejoiced  when 
they  won  the  crown  of  martyrdom  for  themselves. 

Monti  was  a  bold  man  in  his  way,  and  ready  to  dare  any 
bold  deed  in  the  interests  of  religion,  which  he  could  not 
dissociate  from  the  interests  of  his  order.  He  stood  up, 
erect  and  commanding,  upon  the  platform  under  the  Holy 
Rood,  while  he  addressed  with  fiery  eloquence  and  Italian 
gesticulation  the  crowd  of  people  gathered  round  him. 

The  subject  he  chose  was  an  exciting  one.  He  enlarged 
upon  the  coming  of  Antichrist  and  upon  the  new  philosophy 
of  the  age,  the  growth  of  Gallicanism  in  the  colony,  with  its 
schismatic  progeny  of  Jansenists  and  honnetes  gens,  to  the 
discouragement  of  true  religion  and  the  endangering  of 
immortal  souls. 

His  covert  allusions  and  sharp  innuendoes  were  perfectly 
understood  by  his  hearers,  and  signs  of  dissentient  feeling 
were  rife  among  the  crowd.  Still,  the  people  continued  to 
listen,  on  the  whole  respectfully;  for  whatever  might  be 
the  sentiment  of  old  France  with  respect  to  the  Jesuits,  they 
had  in  New  France  inherited  the  profound  respect  of  the 
colonists,  and  deserved  it. 

A  few  gentlemen,  some  in  military,  some  in  fashionable 
civil  attire,  strolled  up  towards  the  crowd,  but  stood  some¬ 
what  aloof  and  outside  of  it.  The  market  people  pressed 
closer  and  closer  round  the  platform,  listening  with  mouths 
open  and  eager  eyes  to  the  sermon,  storing  it  away  in  their 
retentive  memories,  which  would  reproduce  every  word  of 
it,  when  they  sat  round  the  fireside  in  the  coming  winter 
evenings. 

One  or  two  Recollets  stood  at  a  modest  distance  from 
the  crowd,  still  as  statues,  with  their  hands  hid  in  the 
sleeves  of  their  grey  gowns,  shaking  their  heads  at  the 
arguments,  and  still  more  at  the  invectives  of  the  preacher; 
for  the  Recollets  were  accused,  wrongfully  perhaps,  of 
studying  the  five  propositions  of  Port  Royal,  more  than 
beseemed  the  humble  followers  of  St.  Francis  to  do,  and 
either  could  not  or  would  not  repel  the  accusation. 

“Padre  Monti  deserves  the  best  thanks  of  the  Intendant 
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for  this  sermon,”  remarked  the  Sieur  d’Estebe  to  Le 
Mercier,  who  accompanied  him. 

“And  the  worst  thanks  of  His  Excellency  the  Count!  It 
was  bold  of  the  Italian  to  beard  the  Governor  in  that 
manner!  But  La  Galissonniere  is  too  great  a  philosopher 
to  mind  a  priest!”  was  the  half-scoffing  reply  of  Le  Mercier. 

“Is  he?  I  do  not  think  so,  Le  Mercier.  I  hate  them 
myself,  but  egad !  I  am  not  philosopher  enough  to  let 
them  know  it!  One  may  do  so  in  Paris,  but  not  in  New 
France.  Besides,  the  Jesuits  are  just  now  our  fast  friends, 
and  it  does  not  do  to  quarrel  with  your  supporters!” 

“True,  d’Estebe!  we  get  no  help  from  the  Recollets. 
Look  yonder  at  Brothers  Ambrose  and  Daniel!  they  would 
like  to  tie  Padre  Monti  neck  and  heels  with  the  cords  of 
St.  Francis,  and  bind  him  over  to  keep  the  peace  towards 
Port  Royal!  but  the  grey  gowns  are  afraid  of  the  black 
robes.  Padre  Monti  knew  they  would  not  catch  the  ball 
when  he  threw  it.  The  Recollets  are  all  afraid  to  hurl  it 
back.” 

“Not  all,”  was  the  reply;  “the  Reverend  Father  de 
Berey  would  have  thrown  it  back  with  a  vengeance!  But 
I  confess,  Le  Mercier,  the  Padre  is  a  bold  fellow  to  pitch 
into  the  honnetes  gens  the  way  he  does.  I  did  not  think 
he  would  have  ventured  upon  it  here  in  the  market,  in- face 
of  so  many  habitans,  who  swear  by  the  Bourgeois 
Philibert.” 

The  bold  denunciations  by  the  preacher  against  the 
honnetes  gens  and  against  the  people’s  friend  and  pro¬ 
tector,  the  Bourgeois  Philibert,  caused  a  commotion  in  the 
crowd  of  habitans,  who  began  to  utter  louder  and  louder 
exclamations  of  dissent  and  remonstrance.  A  close  ob¬ 
server  would  have  noticed  angry  looks  and  clenched  fists 
in  many  parts  of  the  crowd,  pressing  closer  and  closer 
round  the  platform. 

The  signs  of  increasing  tumult  in  the  crowd  did  not 
escape  the  sharp  eyes  of  Father  Glapion,  who,  seeing  that 
the  hot-blooded  Italian  was  over-stepping  the  bounds  of 
prudence  in  his  harangue,  called  him  by  name,  and  with  a 
half-angry  sign,  brought  his  sermon  suddenly  to  a  close. 
Padre  Monti  obeyed  with  the  unquestioning  promptness 
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of  an  automaton.  He  stopped  instantly,  without  rounding 
the  period  or  finishing  the  sentence  that  was  in  jhis  mouth. 

His  flushed  and  ardent  manner  changed  to  the  calmness 
of  marble,  as  lifting  up  his  hands  with  a  devout  oremus, 
he  uttered  a  brief  prayer  and  left  the  puzzled  people  to 
finish  his  speech  and  digest  at  leisure  his  singular  sermon. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

IT  was  the  practice  of  the  Bourgeois  Philibert  to  leave  his 
counting-room  to  walk  through  the  market-place,  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  greetings  he  met,  although  he  re¬ 
ceived  them  from  every  side,  nor  to  buy  or  sell  on  his  own 
account,  but  to  note  with  quick,  sympathizing  eye  the 
poor  and  needy,  and  to  relieve  their  wants. 

Especially  did  he  love  to  meet  the  old,  the  feeble,  the 
widow  and  the  orphan,  so  numerous  from  the  devastation 
of  the  long  and  bloody  war. 

The  Bourgeois  had  another  daily  custom  which  he  ob¬ 
served  with  unfailing  regularity.  His  table  in  the  House 
of  the  Golden  Dog  was  set  every  day  with  twelve  covers 
and  dishes  for  twelve  guests — “the  twelve  apostles,”  as 
he  gaily  used  to  say,  “whom  I  love  to  have  dine  with  me, 
and  who  come  to  my  door  in  the  guise  of  poor,  hungry  and 
thirsty  men,  needing  meat  and  drink;  strangers  to  be  taken 
in,  and  sick  wanting  a  friend.”  If  no  other  guests  came  he 
was  always  sure  of  the  “apostles”  to  empty  his  table,  and, 
while  some  simple  dish  sufficed  for  himself,  he  ordered  the 
whole  banquet  to  be  given  away  to  the  poor.  His  choice 
wines,  which  he  scarcely  permitted  himself  to  taste,  were 
removed  from  his  table,  and  sent  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  the 
great  Convent  of  the  Nuns  Hospitalieres,  for  the  use  of  the 
sick  in  their  charge,  while  the  Bourgeois  returned  thanks 
with  a  heart  more  content  than  if  kings  had  dined  at  his 
table. 

To-day  was  the  day  of  St.  Martin,  the  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  his  wife,  who  still  lived  in  his  memory  fresh 
as  upon  the  day  he  took  her  away  as  his  bride  from  her 
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Norman  home.  Upon  every  recurrence  of  that  day,  and 
upon  some  other  special  times  and  holidays,  his  bounty  was 
doubled,  and  the  Bourgeois  made  preparations,  as  he 
jocularly  used  to  say,  “not  only  for  the  twelve  apostles,  but 
for  the  seventy  disciples  as  well!” 

He  had  just  dressed  himself  with  scrupulous  neatness  in 
the  fashion  of  a  plain  gentleman,  as  was  his  wont,  without 
a  trace  of  foppery.  With  his  stout  gold-headed  cane  in  his 
hand,  he  was  descending  the  stairs  to  go  out  as  usual  to 
the  market,  when  Dame  Rochelle  accosted  him  in  the  hall. 

Her  eyes  and  whole  demeanour  wore  an  expression  of  deep 
anxiety  as  the  good  dame  looked  up  in  the  face  of  the 
Bourgeois. 

“Do  not  go  to  the  market  to-day,  dear  master!”  said 
she  beseechingly:  “I  have  been  there  myself  and  have 
ordered  all  we  need  for  the  due  honour  of  the  day.” 

“Thanks,  good  dame,  for  remembering  the  blessed  anni¬ 
versary,  but  you  know  I  am  expected  in  the  market.  It  is 
one  of  my  special  days.  Who  is  to  fill  the  baskets  of  the 
poor  people  who  feel  a  ’delicacy  about  coming  for  alms  to 
the  door,  unless  I  go?  Charity  fulfils  its  missions  best  when 
it  respects  the  misfortune  of  being  poor  in  the  persons  of 
its  recipients.  I  must  make  my  round  of  the  market,  good 
dame.” 

“And  still,  dear  master,  go  not  to-day;  I  never  asked 
you  before;  I  do  this  time.  I  fear  some  evil  this  morning!” 

The  Bourgeois  looked  at  her  inquiringly.  He  knew  the 
good  dame  too  well  not  to  be  sure  she  had  some  weighty 
reason  for  her  request. 

“What  particularly  moves  you  to  this  singular  request, 
Dame  Rochelle?”  asked  he. 

“A  potent  reason,  master,  but  it  would  not  weigh  a  grain 
with  you  as  with  me.  There  is  this  morning  a  wild  spirit 
afloat — people’s  minds  have  been  excited  by  a  sermon  from 
one  of  the  college  fathers.  The  friends  of  the  Intendant  are 
gathered  in  force,  they  say,  to  clear  the  market  of  the 
honnetes  gens.  A  disturbance  is  impending.  That,  master, 
is  one  reason.  My  other  is  a  presentiment  that  some  harm 
will  befall  you  if  you  go  to  the  market  in  the  midst  of  such 
excitement.” 
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“Thanks,  good  dame,”  replied  the  Bourgeois  calmly, 
“bot-h  for  your  information  and  your  presentiment;  but 
they  only  furnish  an  additional  reason  why  I  should  go  to 
prevent  any  disturbance  among  my  fellow-citizens.” 

“Still,  master,  you  see  not  what  I  see,  and  hear  not  what 
I  hear,  and  would  not  believe  it  did  I  tell  you!  I  beseech 
you,  go  not  to-day!”  exclaimed  she,  imploringly,  clasping  her 
hands  in  the  eagerness  of  her  appeal. 

“Good  dame,”  replied  he,  “I  deeply  respect  your  solicitude, 
but  I  could  not,  without  losing  all  respect  for  myself  as  a 
gentleman,  stay  away  out  of  any  consideration  of  impending 
danger.  I  should  esteem  it  my  duty  all  the  more  to  go,  if 
there  be  danger,  which  I  cannot  believe.” 

“Oh,  that  Pierre  were  here  to  accompany  you !  But  at 
least  take  some  servants  with  you,  master,”  implored  the 
dame,  persisting  in  her  request. 

“Good  dame,  I  cannot  consult  fear  when  I  have  duty  to 
perform;  besides,  I  am  in  no  danger.  I  have  enemies  enough, 
I  know;  but  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  assail  the 
Bourgeois  Philibert  in  the  open  market-place  of  Quebec.” 

“Yet,  there  may  be  such  a  bold  man,  master,”  replied 
she.  “There  are  many  such  men  who  would  consider  they 
did  the  Intendant  and  themselves  good  service  by  com¬ 
passing  your  destruction!” 

“May  be  so,  dame,  but  I  should  be  a  mark  of  scorn 
for  all  men  if  I  evaded  a  duty,  small  or  great,  through  fear 
of  the  Intendant,  or  any  of  his  friends.” 

“I  knew  my  appeal  would  be  in  vain,  master,  but  for¬ 
give  my  anxiety.  God  help  you!  God  defend  you!” 

She  iooked  at  him  fixedly  for  a  moment.  Pie  saw  her 
features  were  quivering  with  emotion  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears. 

“Good  dame,”  said  he  kindly,  taking  her  hand,  “I  respect 
your  motives,  and  will  so  far  show  my  regard  for  your  fore¬ 
cast  of  danger  as  to  take  my  sword,  which,  after  a  good 
conscience,  is  the  best  friend  a  gentleman  can  have  to  stand 
by  him  in  peril.  Please  bring  it  to  me.” 

“Willingly,  master,  and  may  it  be  like  the  sword  of  the 
Cherubim,  to  guard  and  protect  you  to-day!” 

She  went  into  the  great  hall  for  the  rapier  of  the 
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Bourgeois,  which  he  only  wore  on  occasions  of  full  dress 
and  ceremony.  He  took  it  smilingly  from  her  hand,  and, 
throwing  the  belt  over  his  shoulder,  bade  Dame  Rochelle 
good-by,  and  proceeded  to  the  market. 

The  dame  looked  earnestly  after  him  until  he  turned  the 
corner  of  the  great  Cathedral,  when,  wiping  her  eyes,  she 
went  into  the  house  and  sat  down  pensively  for  some 
minutes. 

“Would  that  Pierre  had  not  gone  to  Ste.  Anne’s  to-day!” 
cried  she.  “My  master!  my  noble,  good  master!  I  feel 
there  is  evil  abroad  for  him  in  the  market  to-day.”  She 
turned  as  was  her  wont  in  time  of  trouble  to  the  open 
Bible  that  ever  lay  upon  her  table,  and  sought  strength  in 
meditation  upon  its  sacred  pages. 

There  was  much  stir  in  the  market  when  the  Bourgeois 
began  his  accustomed  walk  among  the  stalls,  stopping  to 
converse  with  such  friends  as  he  met,  and  especially  with 
the  poor  and  infirm,  who  did  not  follow  him, — he  hated 
to  be  followed, — but  who  stood  waiting  his  arrival  at  certain 
points  which  he  never  failed  to  pass.  The  Bourgeois  knew 
that  his  poor  almsmen  would  be  standing  there,  and  he  would 
no  more  avoid  them  than  he  would  avoid  the  Governor. 

A  group  of  girls  very  gaily  dressed  loitered  through  the 
market,  purchasing  bouquets  of  the  last  of  autumnal 
flowers,  and  coquetting  with  the  young  men  of  fashion  who 
chose  the  market-place  for  their  morning  promenade,  and 
who  spent  their  smiles  and  wit  freely,  and  sometimes  their 
money,  upon  the  young  ladies  they  expected  to  find  there. 

This  morning  the  Demoiselles  Grandmaison  and  Hebert 
were  cheapening  immortelles  and  dry  flowers  to  decorate 
their  winter  vases — a  pleasant  fashion  not  out  of  date  in 
the  city  at  the  present  day. 

The  attention  of  these  young  ladies  was  quite  as  much 
taken  up  with  the  talk  of  their  cavaliers  as  with  their  bar¬ 
gaining,  when  a  quick  exclamation  greeted  them  from  a  lady 
on  horseback,  accompanied  by  the  Chevalier  de  Pcan.  She 
drew  bridle  sharply  in  front  of  the  group,  and  leaning  down 
from  her  saddle  gave  her  hand  to  the  ladies,  bidding  them 
good  morning  in  a  cheery  voice  which  there  was  no  mistak- 
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ing,  although  her  face  was  invisible  behind  her  veil.  It  was 
Angelique  des  Meloises,  more  gay  and  more  fascinating 
than  ever. 

She  noticed  two  gentlemen  in  the  group.  “Oh,  pardon 
me,  Messieurs  Le  Mercier  and  d’Estebe!”  said  she,  “I  did 
not  perceive  you.  My  veil  is  so  in  the  way!”  She  pushed 
it  aside  coquettishly  and  gave  a  finger  to  each  of  the  gentle¬ 
men,  who  returned  her  greeting  with  extreme  politeness. 

“Good  morning!  say  you,  Angelique,”  exclaimed 
Mademoiselle  Hebert.  “It  is  a  good  noon.  You  have  slept 
rarely!  How  bright  and  fresh  you  look,  darling!” 

“Do  I  not!”  laughed  Angelique  in  reply.  “It  is  the 
morning  air  and  a  good  conscience  make  it!  Are  you 
buying  flowers?  I  have  been  to  Sillery  for  mine!”  said 
she,  patting  her  blooming  cheeks  with  the  end  of  her  riding- 
whip.  She  had  no  time  for  further  parley,  for  her  attention 
was  suddenly  directed  by  de  Pean  to  some  stir  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  market,  with  an  invitation  to  her  to  ride 
over  and  see  what  was  the  matter.  Angelique  at  once 
wheeled  her  horse  to  accompany  de  Pean. 

The  group  of  girls  felt  themselves  eclipsed  and  overborne 
by  the  queenly  airs  of  Angelique,  and  were  glad  when  she 
moved  off,  fearing  that  by  some  adroit  manoeuvre  she 
would  carry  off  their  cavaliers.  It  needed  but  a  word,  as 
they  knew,  to  draw  them  all  after  her! 

Angelique,  under  the  lead  of  de  Pean,  rode  quickly 
toward  the  scene  of  confusion,  where  men  were  gesticulat¬ 
ing  fiercely  and  uttering  loud  angry  words,  such  as  usually 
precede  the  drawing  of  swords  and  the  rush  of  combatants. 

To  her  surprise,  she  recognized  Le  Gardeur  de  Repentigny, 
very  drunk,  and  wild  with  anger,  in  the  act  of  leaping  off 
his  horse  with  oaths  of  vengeance  against  some  one  whom 
she  could  not  distinguish  in  the  throng. 

Le  Gardeur  had  just  risen  from  the  gaming-table  where 
he  had  been  playing  all  night.  He  was  maddened  with 
drink  and  excited  by  great  losses,  which  in  his  rage  he 
called  unfair. 

“Colonel  St.  Remy  had  rooked  him  at  piquet,”  he  said, 
“and  refused  him  the  chance  of  an  honourable  gamester  to 
win  back  some  of  his  losses.  His  antagonist  had  left  the 
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Palace  like  a  sneak!  and  he  was  riding  round  the  city  to 
find  him  and  horsewhip  him  if  he  would  not  fight  like  a 
gentleman!” 

Le  Gardeur  was  accompanied  by  the  Sieur  de  Lantagnac, 
who,  by  splendid  dissipation,  had  won  his  whole  confidence. 
Le  Gardeur,  when  drunk,  thought  the  world  did  not  contain 
a  finer  fellow  than  Lantagnac,  whom  he  thoroughly  despised 
when  sober. 

At  a  hint  from  de  Pean,  the  Sieur  de  Lantagnac  had 
clung  to  Le  Gardeur  that  morning  like  his  shadow,  had 
drunk  with  him  again  and  again,  exciting  his  wrath 
against  St.  Remy;  but  apparently  keeping  his  own  head 
clear  enough  for  whatever  mischief  de  Pean  had  put  into  it. 

They  rode  together  to  the  market-place,  hearing  that 
St.  Remy  was  at  the  sermon.  Their  object,  as  Le  Gardeur 
believed,  was  to  put  an  unpardonable  insult  upon  St.  Remy, 
by  striking  him  with  his  whip  and  forcing  him  to  fight  a 
duel  with  Le  Gardeur  or  his  friend.  The  reckless  de 
Lantagnac  asserted  loudly  “he  did  not  care  a  straw  which ! 

Le  Gardeur  and  de  Lantagnac  rode  furiously  through 
the  market,  heedless  of  what  they  encountered  or  whom 
they  ran  over,  and  were  followed  by  a  yell  of  indignation 
from  the  people  who  recognized  them  as  gentlemen  of  the 
Grand  Company. 

It  chanced  that  at  that  moment  a  poor  almsman  of  the 
Bourgeois  Philibert  was  humbly  and  quietly  leaning  on  his 
crutches,  listening  with  bowed  head  and  smiling  lips  to  the 
kind  inquiries  of  his  benefactor  as  he  received  his  accus¬ 
tomed  alms. 

De  Lantagnac  rode  up  furiously,  followed  by  Le  Gardeur. 
De  Lantagnac  recognized  the  Bourgeois,  who  stood  in  his 
way,  talking  to  the  crippled  soldier.  He  cursed  him  between 
his  teeth  and  lashed  his  horse  with  intent  to  ride  him  down, 
as  if  by  accident. 

The  Bourgeois  saw  them  approach  and  motioned  them 
to  stop,  but  in  vain.  The  horse  of  de  Lantagnac  just 
swerved  in  its  course,  and  without  checking  his  speed,  ran 
over  the  crippled  man,  who  instantly  rolled  in  the  dust,  his 
face  streaming  with  blood,  from  a  sharp  stroke  of  the 
horse’s  shoe  upon  his  forehead. 
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Immediately  following  de  Lantagnac,  came  Le  Gardeur, 
lashing  his  horse  and  yelling  like  a  demon  to  all  to  clear 
the  way! 

The  Bourgeois  was  startled  at  this  new  danger,  not  to 
himself — he  thought  not  of  himself — but  to  the  bleeding 
man  lying  prostrate  upon  the  ground.  He  sprang  forward 
to  prevent  Le  Gardeur’ s  horse  going  over  him. 

He  did  not,  in  the  haste  and  confusion  of  the  moment, 
recognize  Le  Gardeur,  who,  inflamed  with  wine  and  frantic 
with  passion,  was  almost  past  recognition  by  any  who  knew 
him  in  his  normal  state.  Nor  did  Le  Gardeur  in  his  frenzy, 
recognize  the  presence  of  the  Bourgeois,  whose  voice  calling 
him  by  name,  with  an  appeal  to  his  better  nature,  would 
undoubtedly  have  checked  his  headlong  career. 

The  moment  was  critical.  It  was  one  of  those  points  of 
time  where  the  threads  of  many  lives  and  many  destinies 
cross  and  intersect  each  other,  and  thence  part  different  ways 
leading  to  life  or  death,  happiness  or  despair  forever! 

Le  Gardeur  spurred  his  horse  madly  over  the  wounded 
man,  who  lay  upon  the  ground;  but  he  did  not  hear  him,  he 
did  not  see  him!  Let  it  be  said  for  Le  Gardeur,  if  aught  can 
be  said  in  his  defence,  he  did  not  see  him.  His  horse  was 
just  about  to  trample  upon  the  prostrate  cripple  lying  in  the 
dust,  when  his  bridle  was  suddenly  and  firmly  seized  by  the 
hand  of  the  Bourgeois,  and  his  horse  wheeled  round  with 
such  violence,  that  rearing  back  upon  his  haunches,  he 
almost  threw  his  rider  headlong. 

Le  Gardeur,  not  knowing  the  reason  of  this  sudden 
interference,  and  flaming  with  wrath,  leaped  to  the  ground 
just  at  the  moment  when  Angelique  and  de  Pean  rode  up. 
Le  Gardeur  neither  knew  nor  cared  at  that  moment  who 
his  antagonist  was;  he  saw  but  a  bold  presumptuous  man 
who  had  seized  his  bridle,  and  whom  it  was  his  desire  to 
punish  on  the  spot. 

De  Pean  recognized  the  stately  figure  and  fearless  look 
of  the  Bourgeois,  confronting  Le  Gardeur.  The  triumph 
of  the  Friponne  was  at  hand.  De  Pean  rubbed  his  hands 
with  ecstasy  as  he  called  out  to  Le  Gardeur,  his  voice  ringing 
above  the  din  of  the  crowd,  “Achevez-le!  Finish  him,  Le 
Gardeur!” 
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Angelique  sat  upon  her  horse  fixed  as  a  statue  and  as 
pale  as  marble,  not  at  the  danger  of  the  Bourgeois,  whom 
she  at  once  recognized,  but  out  of  fear  for  her  lover,  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  menaces  of  the  crowd,  who  were  all  on  the 
side  of  the  Bourgeois.  The  flash  and  suddenness  of  the 
catastrophe  came  and  went,  leaving  its  irreparable  train  of 
ruin  behind  it.  Like  a  thunderbolt  that  splits  the  wall  of 
a  palace,  and  strikes  the  King  in  the  midst  of  his  honours, 
so  the  Bourgeois  was  stricken  in  the  midst  of  his  good 
works ! 

Le  Gardeur  leaped  down  from  his  horse  and  advanced 
with  a  terrible  imprecation  upon  the  Bourgeois,  and  struck 
him  with  his  whip.  The  brave  old  merchant  had  the  soul 
of  a  Marshal  of  France.  His  blood  boiled  at  the  insult;  he 
raised  his  staff  to  ward  off  a  second  blow,  and  struck  Le 
Gardeur  sharply  upon  the  wrist,  making  his  whip  fly  out 
of  his  hand.  Le  Gardeur  instantly  advanced  again  upon 
him,  but  was  pressed  back  by  the  habitans,  who  rushed 
to  the  defence  of  the  Bourgeois.  Then  came  the  tempter  to 
his  ear, — a  word  or  two!  and  the  fate  of  many  innocent  lives 
was  decided  in  a  moment! 

Le  Gardeur  suddenly  felt  a  hand  laid  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  heard  a  voice,  a  woman’s  voice,  speaking  to  him  in 
passionate  tones. 

Angelique  had  forced  her  horse  into  the  thick  of  the 
crowd.  She  was  no  longer  calm  nor  pale  with  appre¬ 
hension,  but  her  face  was  flushed  redder  than  fire,  and  her 
eyes,  those  magnetic  orbs,  which  drove  men  mad,  blazed 
upon  Le  Gardeur  with  all  their  terrible  influence.  She  had 
seen  him  struck  by  the  Bourgeois,  and  her  anger  was  equal 
to  his  own. 

De  Pean  saw  the  opportunity. 

“Angelique,”  exclaimed  he,  “the  Bourgeois  strikes  Le 
Gardeur!  What  an  outrage!  Can  you  bear  it?” 

“Never!”  replied  she,  “neither  shall  Le  Gardeur!” 

With  a  plunge  of  her  horse,  she  forced  her  way  close  to 
Le  Gardeur,  and  leaning  over  him,  laid  her  hand  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  choking  with  passion — 

‘ Comment ,  Le  Gardeur!  vous  soujjrez  qu’un  Malva 
comme  qa  vous  abime  de  coups,  et  vous  portez  I’epee!” 
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“What,  Le  Gardeur!  you  allow  a  ruffian  like  that  to  load 
you  with  blows,  and  you  wear  a  sword?” 

It  was  enough!  That  look,  that  word,  would  have  made 
Le  Gardeur  slaughter  his  father  at  that  moment! 

Astonished  at  the  sight  of  Angelique,  and  maddened  by 
her  words  as  much  as  by  the  blow  he  had  received,  Le 
Gardeur  swore  he  would  have  revenge  upon  the  spot.  With 
a  wild  cry,  and  the  strength  and  agility  of  a  panther,  he 
twisted  himself  out  of  the  grasp  of  the  habitans,  and  draw¬ 
ing  his  swrord  before  any  man  could  stop  him,  thrust  it  to 
the  hilt  through  the  body  of  the  Bourgeois,  who,  not  expect¬ 
ing  this  sudden  assault,  had  not  put  himself  in  an  attitude 
of  defence  to  meet  it. 

The  Bourgeois  fell  dying  by  the  side  of  the  bleeding  man 
who  had  just  received  his  alms,  and  in  whose  protection  he 
had  thus  risked  and  lost  his  own  life. 

“Bravo,  Le  Gardeur!”  exclaimed  de  Pean,  “that  was  the 
best  stroke  ever  given  in  New  France!  The  Golden  Dog 
is  done  for,  and  the  Bourgeois  has  paid  his  debt  to  the 
Grand  Company!” 

Le  Gardeur  looked  up  wildly.  “Who  is  he,  de  Pean?” 
exclaimed  he.  “What  man  have  I  killed?” 

“The  Bourgeois  Philibert,  who  else!”  shouted  de  Pean, 
with  a  tone  of  exultation. 

Le  Gardeur  uttered  a  wailing  cry,  “The  Bourgeois  Phili¬ 
bert!  have  I  slain  the  Bourgeois  Philibert?  De  Pean  lies, 
Angelique!  have  I  slain  the  Bourgeois  Philibert?  De  Pean 
lies,  Angelique!”  said  he,  suddenly  turning  to  her.  “I  would 
not  kill  a  sparrow  belonging  to  the  Bourgeois  Philibert!  Oh, 
tell  me  de  Pean  lies!” 

“De  Pean  does  not  lie,  Le  Gardeur,”  answered  she, 
frightened  at  his  look.  “The  Bourgeois  struck  you  first! 
I  saw  him  strike  you  first  with  his  staff.  You  are  a  gentle¬ 
man,  and  would  kill  the  King  if  he  struck  you  like  a  dog 
with  his  staff.  Look  where  they  are  lifting  him  up.  You 
see  it  is  the  Bourgeois,  and  no  other.” 

Le  Gardeur  gave  one  wild  look  and  recognized  the  well- 
known  form  and  features  of  the  Bourgeois.  He  threw  his 
sword  on  the  ground,  exclaiming,  “Oh,  oh!  unhappy  man 
that  I  am!  It  is  parricide!  parricide!  to  have  slain  the 
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father  of  my  brother  Pierre!  Oh!  Angelique  des  Meloises! 
you  made  me  draw  my  sword,  and  I  knew  not  who  it  was 
or  what  I  did!” 

“I  told  you,  Le  Gardeur,  and  you  are  angry  with  me. 
But  see!  hark,  what  a  tumult  is  gathering;  we  must  get 
out  of  this  throng,  or  we  shall  be  killed  as  well  as  the 
Bourgeois!  Fly,  Le  Gardeur,  fly!  Go  to  the  Palace!” 

“To  hell  sooner!  never  shall  the  Palace  see  me  again!” 
exclaimed  he  madly.  “The  people  shall  kill  me  if  they 
will,  but  save  yourself,  Angelique!  De  Pean,  lead  her 
instantly  away  from  this  cursed  spot,  or  all  the  blood  is 
not  spilt  that  will  be  spilt  to-day.  This  is  of  your  con¬ 
triving,  de  Pean!”  cried  he,  looking  savagely,  as  if  about 
to  spring  upon  him. 

“You  would  not  harm  me  or  her,  Le  Gardeur?”  inter¬ 
rupted  de  Pean,  turning  pale  at  his  fierce  look. 

“Harm  her!  you  fool,  no!  but  I  will  harm  you  if  you  do 
not  instantly  take  her  away  out  of  this  tumult.  I  must  see 
the  Bourgeois.  Oh,  God!  if  he  be  dead!” 

A  great  cry  now  ran  through  the  market-place:  “The 
Bourgeois  is  killed!  The  Grand  Company  have  assassinated 
the  Bourgeois!”  Men  ran  up  from  every  side,  shouting  and 
gesticulating.  The  news  spread  like  wildfire  through  the 
city,  and  simultaneously  a  yell  for  vengeance  rose  from  the 
excited  multitude. 

The  Recollet  Brother  Daniel  had  been  the  first  to  fly  to 
the  help  of  the  Bourgeois.  His  gray  robe  presently  was  dyed 
red  with  the  blood  of  the  best  friend  and  protector  of  their 
monastery.  But  death  was  too  quick  for  even  one  prayer  to 
be  heard  or  uttered  by  the  dying  man. 

The  gray  brother  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  the 
forehead  of  the  Bourgeois,  who  opened  his  eyes  once  for 
a  moment  and  looked  in  the  face  of  the  good  friar,  while 
his  lips  quivered  with  two  inarticulate  words— “Pierre ! 
Amelie!”  That  was  all!  His  brave  eyes  closed  again  forever 
from  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  good  Bourgeois  Philibert 
was  dead! 

“Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord,”  repeated  the 
Recollet.  “Even  so,  saith  the  Spirit,  for  they  rest  from  their 
labours !” 
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De  Pean  had  foreseen  the  likelihood  of  a  popular  com¬ 
motion.  He  was  ready  to  fly  on  the  instant,  but  could  not 
prevail  on  Angelique  to  leave  Le  Garden r,  who  was  kneeling 
down  by  the  side  of  the  Bourgeois,  lifting  him  in  his  arms 
and  uttering  the  wildest  accents  of  grief  as  he  gazed  upon 
the  pallid,  immovable  face  of  the  friend  of  his  youth. 

“That  is  the  assassin!  and  the  woman,  too!”  cried  a  sturdy 
habitan.  “I  heard  her  bid  him  draw  his  sword  upon  the 
Bourgeois !” 

The  crowd  for  the  moment  believed  that  de  Pean  had 
been  the  murderer  of  Philibert. 

“No,  not  he!  It  was  the  other!  It  was  the  officer  who 
dismounted!  The  drunken  officer!  Who  was  he?  Where  is 
he?”  cried  the  habitan,  forcing  his  way  into  the  presence  of 
Le  Gardeur,  who  was  still  kneeling  by  the  side  of  the 
Bourgeois,  and  was  not  seen  for  a  few  moments,  but  quickly 
he  was  identified. 

“That  is  he!”  cried  a  dozen  voices.  “He  is  looking  if  he 
has  killed  him!  By  God!” 

A  number  of  men  rushed  upon  Le  Gardeur,  who  made 
no  defence,  but  continued  kneeling  beside  the  Recollet 
Brother  Daniel  over  the  body  of  the  Bourgeois.  He  was 
instantly  seized  by  some  of  the  crowd.  He  held  out  his 
hands  and  bade  them  take  him  prisoner,  or  kill  him  on  the 
spot,  if  they  would,  for  it  was  he  who  had  killed  the 
Bourgeois ! 

Half  a  dozen  swords  were  instantly  drawn  as  if  to  take 
him  at  his  word,  when  the  terrible  shrieks  of  Angelique 
pierced  every  ear.  The  crowd  turned  in  astonishment  to 
see  who  it  was  on  horseback  that  cried  so  terribly:  “Do  not 
kill  him!  Do  not  kill  Le  Gardeur  de  Repentigny!”  She 
called  several  citizens  by  name  and  entreated  them  to  help 
to  save  him. 

By  her  sudden  interference,  Angelique  caused  a  diversion 
in  the  crowd.  Le  Gardeur  rose  up  to  his  feet,  and  many 
persons  recognized  him  with  astonishment  and  incredulity, 
for  no  one  could  believe  that  he  had  killed  the  good  Bour¬ 
geois,  who  was  known  to  have  been  the  warm  friend  of  the 
whole  family  of  de  Repentigny. 

De  Pean,  taking  advantage  of  the  sudden  shift  of  feeling 
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in  the  crowd,  and  anxious  for  the  safety  of  Angelique,  seized 
the  bridle  of  her  horse  to  drag  her  forcibly  out  of  the  press, 
telling  her  that  her  words  had  been  heard,  and  in  another 
instant  the  whole  mob  would  turn  its  fury  upon  her,  and  in 
order  to  save  her  life  she  must  fly. 

“I  will  not  fly,  de  Pean!  You  may  fly  yourself,  for 
you  are  a  coward!  They  are  going  to  kill  Le  Gardeur,  and 
I  will  not  forsake  him!  They  shall  kill  me  first!” 

“But  you  must!  You  shall  fly!  Hark!  Le  Gardeur  is  safe 
for  the  present.  Wheel  your  horse  round,  and  you  will  see 
him  standing  up  yonder  quite  safe!  The  crowd  rather  believe 
it  was  I  who  killed  the  Bourgeois,  and  not  Le  Gardeur!  I 
have  a  soul  and  body  to  be  saved  as  well  as  he!” 

“Curse  you,  soul  and  body,  de  Pean!  You  made  me  do 
it.  You  put  those  hellish  words  in  my  mouth!  I  will  not 
go  until  I  see  Le  Gardeur  safe!” 

Angelique  endeavoured  frantically  to  approach  Le  Gar¬ 
deur,  and  could  not,  but  as  she  looked  over  the  surging  heads 
of  the  people  she  could  see  Le  Gardeur  standing  up,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  ring  of  agitated  men  who  did  not  appear,  how¬ 
ever,  to  threaten  him  with  any  injury — nay,  looked  at  him 
more  with  wonder  and  pity  than  with  menace  of  injury. 

He  was  a  prisoner,  but  Angelique  did  not  know  it  or-  she 
would  not  have  left  him.  As  it  was,  urged  by  the  most 
vehement  objurgations  of  de  Pean,  and  seeing  a  portion  of 
the  crowd  turning  their  furious  looks  towards  herself  as  she 
sat  upon  her  horse,  unable  either  to  go  or  stay,  de  Pean 
suddenly  seized  her  rein  and  spurring  his  own  horse,  dragged 
her  furiously  in  spite  of  herself  out  of  the  tumult.  They 
rode  headlong  to  the  casernes  of  the  Regiment  of  Bearn, 
where  they  took  refuge  for  the  moment  from  the  execrations 
of  the  populace. 

The  hapless  Le  Gardeur  became  suddenly  sobered  and 
conscious  of  the  enormity  of  his  act.  He  called  madly  for 
death  from  the  raging  crowd.  He  held  out  his  hands  for 
chains  to  bind  a  murderer,  as  he  called  himself!  But  no  one 
would  strike  him  or  offer  to  bind  him.  The  wrath  of  the 
people  was  so  mingled  with  blank  astonishment  at  his  de¬ 
meanour,  his  grief  and  his  despair  were  so  evidently  genuine 
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and  so  deep,  that  many  said  he  was  mad,  and  more  an  object 
of  pity  than  of  punishment. 

At  his  own  reiterated  command  he  was  given  over  to  the 
hands  of  some  soldiers,  and  led  off,  followed  by  a  great 
crowd  of  people,  to  the  main  guard  of  the  Castle  of  St. 
Louis,  where  he  was  left  a  prisoner,  while  another  portion 
of  the  multitude  gathered  about  the  scene  of  the  tragedy, 
surrounded  the  body  of  the  Bourgeois,  which  was  lifted  off 
the  ground  and  borne  aloft  on  men’s  shoulders,  followed  by 
wild  cries  and  lamentations,  to  the  house  of  the  Golden  Dog, 
— the  house  which  he  had  left  but  half  an  hour  before,  full 
of  life,  vigour  and  humanity,  looking  before  and  after  as  a 
strong  man  looks  who  has  done  his  duty,  and  who  feels  still 
able  to  take  the  world  upon  his  shoulders  and  carry  it — if 
need  were. 

The  sad  procession  moved  slowly  on  amid  the  pressing, 
agitated  crowd,  which  asked  and  answered  a  hundred  eager 
questions  in  a  breath.  The  two  poor  Recollet  Brothers, 
Daniel  and  Ambrose,  walked  side  by  side  before  the  bleeding 
corpse  of  their  friend,  and  stifled  their  emotions  by  singing 
in  a  broken  voice,  that  few  heard  but  themselves,  the  words 
of  the  solitary  hymn  of  St.  Francis  d’Assisi,  the  founder  of 
their  order: — 

‘‘Praised  be  the  Lord!  by  our  sweet  sister,  Death! 

From  whom  no  man  escapes,  howe’er  he  try — 

Woe  to  all  those  who  yield  their  parting  breath 
In  mortal  sin!  But  blessed  those  who  die, 

Doing  thy  will  in  that  decisive  hour! 

The  second  death  o’er  such  shall  have  no  power! 
Praise,  blessing  and  thanksgiving  to  my  Lord, 

For  all  He  gives  and  takes  be  He  adored!” 

Dame  Rochelle  heard  the  approaching  noise  and  tumult. 
She  looked  out  of  the  window  and  could  see  the  edge  of  the 
crowd  in  the  market-place  tossing  to  and  fro,  like  breakers 
upon  a  rocky  shore.  The  people  in  the  streets  were  hurry¬ 
ing  towards  the  market.  Swarms  of  men  employed  in  the 
magazines  of  the  Bourgeois  were  running  out  of  the  edifice 
towards  the  same  spot. 
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The  dame  divined  at  once  that  something  had  happened 
to  her  master.  She  uttered  a  fervent  prayer  for  his  safety. 
The  noise  grew  greater,  and  as  she  reached  out  of  the 
window  to  demand  of  passers-by  what  was  the  matter,  a 
voice  shouted  up  that  the  Bourgeois  was  dead!  that  he  had 
been  killed  by  the  Grand  Company,  and  they  were  bringing 
him  home! 

The  voice  passed  on,  and  no  one  but  God  heeded  the 
long  wail  of  grief  that  rose  from  the  good  dame  as  she  fell 
upon  her  knees  in  the  doorway,  unable  to  proceed  farther. 
She  preserved  her  consciousness,  however. 

The  crowd  now  swarmed  in  the  streets  about  the  doors 
of  the  house.  Presently  were  heard  the  shuffling  steps  of 
a  number  of  men  in  the  great  hall,  bearing  the  body  of  the 
Bourgeois  into  the  large  room,  where  the  sunshine  was 
playing  so  gloriously. 

The  crowd,  impelled  by  a  feeling  of  reverence,  stood  back; 
only  a  few  ventured  to  come  into  the  house. 

The  rough  habitans  who  brought  him  in  laid  him  upon 
a  couch  and  gazed  for  some  moments  in  silent  awe  upon 
the  noble  features,  so  pale  and  placid,  which  now  lay 
motionless  before  them. 

Here  was  a  man  fit  to  rule  an  empire,  and  who  did  rule 
the  half  of  New  France!  who  was  no  more  now,  save  in 
the  love  and  gratitude  of  the  people,  than  the  poorest  piece 
of  human  clay  in  the  potter’s  field!  The  great  leveller  had 
passed  his  rule  over  him  as  he  passes  it  over  every  one  of 
us.  The  dead  lion  was  less  now  than  the  living  dog,  and 
the  Golden  Dog  itself  was  henceforth  only  a  memory,  and 
an  epitaph  forever  of  the  tragedy  of  this  eventful  day! 

“Oh,  my  master!  My  good,  noble  master!”  exclaimed 
Dame  Rochelle,  as  she  roused  herself  up  and  rushed  to  the 
chamber  of  the  dead.  “Your  implacable  enemies  have 
killed  you  at  last!  I  knew  it!  I  knew  that  your  precious 
life  would  one  day  pay  the  penalty  of  your  truth  and  justice! 
And  Pierre!  Oh,  where  is  he  on  this  day  of  all  clays  of 
grief  and  sorrow?” 

She  wrung  her  hands  at  the  thought  of  Pierre’s  absence 
to-day,  and  what  a  welcome  home  awaited  him! 

The  noise  and  tumult  in  the  street  continued  to  increase. 
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The  friends  of  the  Bourgeois  poured  into  the  house,  among 
them  the  Governor  and  La  Corne  de  St.  Luc,  who  came 
with  anxious  looks  and  hasty  steps  to  inquire  into  the  details 
of  the  murder. 

The  Governor,  after  a  short  consultation  with  La  Corne 
de  St.  Luc,  who  happened  to  be  at  the  Castle,  fearing  a  riot 
and  an  attack  upon  the  magazines  of  the  Grand  Company, 
ordered  the  troops  immediately  under  arms,  and  despatched 
strong  detachments  under  the  command  of  careful  and  trusty 
officers  to  the  Palace  of  the  Intendant,  and  the  great  ware¬ 
house  of  the  Friponne,  and  also  into  the  market-place,  and 
to  the  residence  of  the  Lady  de  Tilly,  not  knowing  in  what 
direction  the  fury  of  the  populace  might  direct  itself. 

The  orders  were  carried  out  in  a  few  minutes  without 
noise  or  confusion.  The  Count,  with  La  Corne  de  St.  Luc, 
whose  countenance  bore  a  concentration  of  sorrow  and 
anger  wonderful  to  see,  hastened  down  to  the  house  of 
mourning.  Claude  Beauharnois  and  Rigaud  de  Vaudreuil 
followed  hastily  after  them.  They  pushed  through  the 
crowd  that  filled  the  Rue  Buade,  and  the  people  took  off 
their  hats,  while  the  air  resounded  with  denunciations  of 
the  Friponne  and  appeals  for  vengeance  upon  the  assassin 
of  the  Bourgeois. 

The  Governor  and  his  companions  were  moved  to  tears 
at  the  sight  of  their  murdered  friend  lying  in  his  bloody 
vesture,  which  was  open  to  enable  the  worthy  Doctor 
Gauthier,  who  had  run  in  all  haste,  to  examine  the  still 
oozing  wound.  The  Recollet  Brother  Daniel  still  knelt  in 
silent  prayer  at  his  feet,  while  Dame  Rochelle,  with  trembling 
hands,  arranged  the  drapery  decently  over  her  dead  master, 
repeating  to  herself: 

“It  is  the  end  of  trouble!  and  God  has  mercifully  taken 
him  away  before  he  empties  the  vials  of  his  wrath  upon 
this  New  France,  and  gives  it  up  for  a  possession  to  our 
enemies!  What  says  the  prophet?  ‘The  righteous  perisheth 
and  no  man  layeth  it  to  heart,  and  merciful  men  are  taken 
away,  none  considering  that  the  righteous  are  taken  away 
from  the  evil  to  come!’” 

The  very  heart  of  La  Corne  de  St.  Luc  seemed  bursting 
in  his  bosom,  and  he  choked  with  agony  as  he  placed  his 
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hand  upon  the  forehead  of  his  friend,  and  reflected  that 
the  good  Bourgeois  had  fallen  by  the  sword  of  his  godson, 
the  old  man’s  pride — Le  Gardeur  de  Repentigny! 

“Had  death  come  to  him  on  the  broad  common  road  of 
mortality — had  he  died  like  a  soldier  on  the  battlefield,” 
exclaimed  La  Corne,  “I  would  have  had  no  spite  at  Fate. 
But  to  be  stabbed  in  the  midst  of  his  good  deeds  of  alms 
and  by  the  hand  of  one  whom  he  loved!  Yes!  By  God! 
I  will  say  it!  and  by  one  who  loved  him!  Oh!  it  is  terrible, 
Count!  Terrible  and  shameful  to  me  as  if  it  had  been  the 
deed  of  my  own  son!” 

“La  Corne!  I  feel  with  you  the  grief  and  shame  of  such 
a  tragedy!  But  there  is  a  fearful  mystery  in  this  thing,  which 
we  cannot  yet  unravel.  They  say  the  Chevalier  de  Pean 
dropped  an  expression  that  sounded  like  a  plot!  I  cannot 
think  Le  Gardeur  de  Repentigny  would  deliberately  and 
with  forethought  have  killed  the  Bourgeois!” 

“On  my  life  he  never  would!  He  respected  the  Bourgeois, 
nay,  loved  him,  for  the  sake  of  Pierre  Philibert  as  well  as 
for  h  is  own  sake!  Terrible  as  is  his  crime  he  never  com¬ 
mitted  it  out  of  malice  aforethoueht!  He  has  been  himself 
the  victim  of  some  hellish  plot — for  a  plot  there  has  been! 
This  has  been  no  chance  melee,  Count!”  exclaimed  La  Corne 
de  St.  Luc  impetuously. 

“It  looks  like  a  chance  melee,  but  I  suspect  more  than 
appears  on  the  surface,”  replied  the  Governor.  “The  re¬ 
moval  of  the  Bourgeois  decapitates  the  party  of  the  honnetes 
gens — does  it  not?” 

“Gospel  is  not  more  true!  The  Bourgeois  was  the  only 
merchant  in  New  France  capable  of  meeting  their  monopoly 
and  fighting  them  with  their  own  weapons.  Bigot  and  the 
Grand  Company  will  have  everything  their  own  way  now.” 

“Besides,  there  was  the  old  feud  of  the  Golden  Dog,” 
continued  the  Governor.  “Bigot  took  its  allusion  to  the 
Cardinal  as  a  personal  insult  to  himself.  Did  he  not,  La 
Corne?” 

“Yes;  and  Bigot  knew  he  deserved  it  equally  with  His 
Eminence,  whose  arch-tool  he  had  been,”  replied  La  Corne. 
“By  God!  I  believe  Bigot  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  this 
plot.  It  would  be  worthy  of  his  craft.” 
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“These  are  points  to  be  considered,  La  Corne.  But  such 
is  the  secrecy  of  these  men’s  councils  that  I  doubt  we 
may  suspect  more  than  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  prove.” 
The  Governor  looked  much  agitated. 

“What  amazes  me,  Count,  is  not  that  the  thing  should 
be  done,  but  that  Le  Garden r  should  have  done  it!”  ex¬ 
claimed  La  Corne,  with  a  puzzled  expression. 

“That  is  the  strangest  circumstance  of  all.  La  Corne,” 
observed  the  Governor.  “The  same  thought  has  struck 
me.  But  he  was  mad  with  wine,  they  say;  and  men  who 
upset  their  reason  do  not  seldom  reverse  their  conduct  to¬ 
wards  their  friends;  they  are  often  cruellest  to  those 
whom  they  love  best.” 

“I  will  not  believe  but  that  he  was  made  drunk  purposely 
to  commit  this  crime!”  exclaimed  La  Corne,  striking  his 
hand  upon  his  thigh.  “Le  Gardeur  in  his  senses  would  have 
lost  his  right  hand  sooner  than  have  raised  it  against  the 
Bourgeois !” 

“I  feel  sure  of  it;  his  friendship  for  Pierre  Philibert,  to 
whom  he  owed  his  life,  was  something  rarely  seen  now-a- 
days,”  remarked  the  Count. 

La  Corne  felt  a  relief  in  bearing  testimony  in  favour  of 
Le  Gardeur.  “They  loved  one  another  like  brothers,”  said 
he,  “and  more  than  brothers.  Bigot  had  corrupted  the 
habits,  but  could  never  soil  the  heart  or  lessen  the  love  of 
Le  Gardeur  for  Pierre  Philibert,  or  his  respect  for  the 
Bourgeois,  his  father.” 

“It  is  a  mystery,  La  Corne;  I  cannot  fathom  it.  But 
there  is  one  more  danger  to  guard  against,”  said  the 
Governor  meditatively,  “and  we  have  sorrow  enough  already 
among  our  friends.” 

“What  is  that,  Count?”  La  Corne  stood  up  erect  as 
if  in  mental  defiance  of  a  new  danger. 

“Pierre  Philibert  will  return  home  to-night,”  replied 
the  Governor;  “he  carries  the  sharpest  sword  in  New  France. 
A  duel  between  him  and  Le  Gardeur  would  crown  the 
machinations  of  the  secret  plotters  in  this  murder.  He  will 
certainly  avenge  his  father’s  death,  even  upon  Le  Gardeur.” 

La  Corne  de  St.  Luc  started  at  this  suggestion,  but  pres¬ 
ently  shook  his  head.  “My  life  upon  it;”  said  he,  “Le 
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Gardeur  would  stand  up  to  receive  the  sword  of  Pierre 
through  his  heart,  but  he  would  never  fight  him!  Besides, 
the  unhappy  boy  is  a  prisoner.” 

“We  will  care  well  for  him  and  keep  him  safe.  He  shall 
have  absolute  justice,  La  Corne,  but  no  favour.” 

An  officer  entered  the  room  to  report  to  the  Governor 
that  the  troops  had  reached  their  assigned  posts  and  that 
there  was  no  symptom  of  rioting  among  the  people  in  any 
quarter  of  the  city. 

The  Governor  was  greatly  relieved  by  these  tidings.  “Now, 
La  Corne,”  said  he,  “we  have  done  what  is  needful  for  the 
public.  I  can  spare  you,  for  I  know  where  your  heart  yearns 
most  to  go,  to  offer  the  consolations  of  a  true  friend.” 

“Alas,  yes,”  replied  La  Corne  sadly.  “Men  weep  tears  of 
water,  but  women  tears  of  blood!  What  is  our  hardest  grief 
compared  with  the  overwhelming  sorrow  and  desolation  that 
will  pass  over  my  poor  god-daughter,  Arnelie  de  Repcntigny, 
and  the  noble  Lady  de  Tilly  at  this  doleful  news?” 

“Go  comfort  them,  La  Corne,  and  the  angel  of  consolation 
go  with  you !”  The  Governor  shook  him  by  the  hand  and 
wished  him  God-speed. 

La  Corne  de  St.  Luc  instantly  left  the  house.  The  crowd 
uncovered  and  made  way  for  him  as  they  would  have 
done  for  the  Governor  himself,  as  with  hasty  strides  he 
passed  up  the  Rue  du  Fort  and  on  towards  the  Cape  where 
stood  the  mansion  of  the  Lady  de  Tilly. 

“Oh,  Rigaud,  what  a  day  of  sorrow  this  is!”  exclaimed 
the  Governor  to  de  Vaudreuil,  on  their  return  to  the  Castle 
of  St.  Louis;  “What  a  bloody  and  disgraceful  event  to  record 
in  the  annals  of  New  France!” 

“I  would  give  half  I  have  in  the  world  could  it  be  forever 
blotted  out!”  replied  de  Vaudreuil.  “Yout;  friend,  Herr  Kalm, 
has  left  us,  fortunately,  before  he  could  record  in  his  book, 
for  all  Europe  to  read,  that  men  are  murdered  in  New 
France  to  sate  the  vengeance  of  a  Royal  Intendant  and  fill 
the  purses  of  the  greatest  company  of  thieves  that  ever 
plundered  a  nation.” 

“Hark,  Rigaud!  do  not  say  such  things,”  interrupted  the 
Governor;  “I  trust  it  is  not  so  bad  as  that;  but  it  shall  be 
seen  into,  if  I  remain  Governor  of  New  France!  The  blood 
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of  the  noble  Bourgeois  shall  be  required  at  the  hands  of  all 
concerned  in  his  assassination.  The  blame  of  it  shall  not 
rest  wholly  upon  that  unhappy  Le  Gardeur.  We  will  trace 
it  up  to  its  very  origin  and  fountain  head.” 

*  *  * 

(Meanwhile,  in  the  town  house  of  the  Lady  of  Tilly, 
Amelie  and  her  friends,  foremost  among  zvhom  were  Hor- 
tense  Beauharnois  and  Heloise  de  Lotbiniere,  were  talking 
lightheartedly  over  the  coming  wedding  and  admiring  the 
beautifid  clothes  and  gifts  which  Amelie  was  displaying. 
Suddenly  a  horseman  dashed  by  the  window,  followed  by  a 
strange  wild  cry  as  of  people  in  mingled  lamentation  and 
anger.  Other  horsemen  followed  and  one,  La  Force,  as  he 
drew  rein,  asked  for  the  Lady  of  Tilly.  Not  finding  her  at 
home  and  zvith  a  few  words  to  Hortense,  he  rode  off.  But 
those  words  were  enough  to  give  the  first  news  of  the  terrible 
event  which  had  just  happened  in  the  market-place.  A  few 
moments  later  two  of  the  servants,  trembling  with  excitement 
after  running  all  the  way  home,  burst  into  the  house  with 
the  cry,  “Le  Gardeur  has  just  killed  the  Bourgeois  Philibert 
in  the  market-place  and  was  himself  either  killed  or  a 
prisoner.  The  people  are  going  to  burn  the  Friponne  and 
hang  the  Intendant  under  the  tablet  of  the  Golden  Dog,  and 
all  the  city  is  going  to  be  destroyed.” 

The  house  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and  the  ill  news 
which  spelled  the  end  of  all  her  fair  hopes  cozdd  not  long  be 
kept  from  her  to  whom  it  was  indeed  a  message  of  death. 
“The  heart  of  Amelie,  but  a  few  moments  ago  expanding 
zvith  joy  and  overflowing  with  the  tenderest  emotions  of  a 
loving  bride,  suddenly  collapsed  and  shrivelled  like  a  leaf  in 
the  fire  of  this  unlooked-for  catastrophe.  Her  friends  did 
what  they  could  for  the  stricken  girl,  but  when  consciousness 
returned  she  had  only  one  desire.  Her  life  lay  in  wreckage 
about  her.  She  woidd  bid  farewell  to  the  world  and  seek 
refuge  for  the  broken  heart  in  the  seclusion  of  the  Convent 
of  the  Ursulines.  Heloise  de  Lotbiniere,  realizing  too  that 
her  love  for  Le  Gardeur  must  remain  only  a  memory,  de¬ 
clared  that  she  also  would  go  with  her.  “1  have  no  right  to 
say  nay,  Heloise,  nor  will  I,”  replied  Amelie,  embracing  her. 
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“You  are  of  my  blood  and  lineage,  and  the  Lamp  of  Repen- 
tigny  is  always  burning  in  the  holy  chapel  to  receive  broken¬ 
hearted  penitents  like  you  and  me.”) 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

CLOSELY  veiled,  acknowledging  no  one,  looking  at 
no  one,  and  not  themselves  recognized  by  any,  but 
clinging  to  each  other  for  mutual  support,  Amelie 
and  Heloise  traversed  swiftly  the  streets  that  led  to  the 
Convent  of  the  Ursulines. 

At  the  doors,  and  in  the  porches  and  galleries  of  the  old- 
fashioned  houses,  women  stood  in  groups,  discussing  eagerly 
the  wild  reports  that  were  flying  to  and  fro  through  the  city, 
and  looking  up  and  down  the  streets  for  further  news  of  the 
tragedy  in  the  market-place.  The  male  part  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  had  run  off  and  gathered  in  excited  masses  round  the 
mansion  of  the  Golden  Dog,  which  was  suddenly  shut  up, 
and  long  streamers  of  black  crape  were  hanging  at  the  door. 

Many  were  the  inquisitive  glances  and  eager  whisperings 
of  the  good  wives  and  girls,  as  the  two  ladies,  deeply  veiled 
in  black  passed  by  with  drooping  heads  and  handkerchiefs 
pressed  against  their  faces,  while  more  than  one  quick  ear 
caught  the  deep  suppressed  sobs  that  broke  from  their 
bosoms.  No  one  ventured  to  address  them,  however, 
although  their  appearance  caused  no  little  speculation  as  to 
who  they  were,  and  whither  they  were  gointr. 

The  high  gables  and  old  belfry  of  the  monastery  stood 
bathed  in  sunlight.  The  figure  of  St.  Joseph  that  dominated 
over  the  ancient  portal  held  out  his  arms  and  seemed  to 
welcome  the  trembling  fugitives  into  the  house  with  a 
gesture  of  benediction. 

The  two  ladies  paused  upon  the  stone  steps.  Amelie 
clasped  her  arm  round  Heloise,  whom  she  pressed  to  her 
bosom  and  said: — “Think  before  you  knock  at  this  door 
and  cross  the  threshold  for  the  last  time,  Heloise!  You  must 
not  do  it  for  my  sake,  darling.” 

“No,  Amelie,”  replied  she  sadly.  “It  is  not  wholly  for 
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your  sake.  Would  I  could  say  it  were!  Alas!  If  I  remained 
in  the  world,  I  could  even  now  pity  Le  Gardeur,  and  follow 
him  to  the  world’s  end;  but  it  must  not — cannot  be.  Do  not 
seek  to  dissuade  me,  Amelie,  for  it  is  useless.” 

“Your  mind  is  made  up  then,  to  go  in  with  me,  my 
Heloise!”  said  Amelie,  with  a  fond,  questioning  look. 

“Fully,  finally  and  forever!”  replied  she  with  energy 
that  left  no  room  for  doubt.  “I  long  ago  resolved  to  ask 
the  community  to  let  me  die  with  them.  My  object,  dear 
sister,  is  like  yours;  to  spend  my  life  in  prayers  and  sup¬ 
plications  for  Le  Gardeur,  and  be  laid,  when  God  calls  me 
to  his  rest,  by  the  side  of  our  noble  aunt,  Mere  Meaelaine 
de  Repentigny,  whose  lamp  still  burns  in  the  Chape!  of 
the  Saints,  as  if  to  light  you  and  me  to  follow  in  her 
footsteps.” 

“It  is  for  Le  Gardeur’s  sake  I,  too,  go,”  replied  Amelie, 
“to  veil  my  face  from  the  eyes  of  a  world  I  am  ashamed 
to  see,  and  to  expiate,  if  I  can,  the  innocent  blood  that  has 
been  shed.  But  the  sun  shines  very  bright  for  those  to 
whom  its  beams  are  still  pleasant!”  said  she,  looking  round 
sadly,  as  if  it  were  for  the  last  time  she  bade  adieu  to  the 
sun,  which  she  should  never  again  behold  under  the  free 
vault  of  heaven. 

The  news  had  passed  quickly  through  the  convent, 
agitating  the  usually  quiet  nuns,  and  causing  the  wildest 
commotion  among  the  classes  of  girls  who  were  assembled 
at  their  morning  lessons  in  the  great  school-room.  The 
windows  were  clustered  with  comely  heads,  looking  out  in 
every  direction,  while  the  nuns  in  alarm  streamed  from  the 
long  passages  to  the  lawn,  where  sat  the  venerable  Su¬ 
perior,  Mere  Migeon  de  la  Nativite,  under  a  broad  ash- 
tree,  sacred  to  the  convent  by  the  memories  that  clustered 
round  it.  The  Ste.  Therese  of  Canada,  Mere  Marie  de 
i’lncarnation,  for  lack  of  better  roof,  in  the  first  days 
of  her  mission,  used  to  gather  round  her  under  that  tree  the 
wild  Hurons  as  well  as  the  young  children  of  the  colonists 
to  give  them  their  first  lesson  in  religion  and  letters. 

Mere  Esther  held  up  her  finger  warningly  to  the  nuns 
not  to  speak,  as  she  passed  onward  through  the  long  cor¬ 
ridors,  dim  with  narrow  lights  and  guarded  by  images  of 
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saints,  until  she  came  into  an  open  square  flagged  with 
stones.  In  the  walls  of  this  court,  a  door  opened  upon 
the  garden  into  which  a  few  steps  downward  conducted 
them. 

The  garden  of  the  monastery  was  spacious  and  kept 
with  great  care.  The  walks  meandered  round  beds  of 
flowers  and  under  the  boughs  of  apple  trees  and  by 
espaliers  of  ancient  pear  and  plum  trees. 

The  fruit  had  long  been  gathered  in  and  only  a  few 
yellow  leaves  hung  upon  the  autumnal  trees,  but  the  grass 
was  still  green  on  the  lawn,  where  stood  the  great  ash-tree 
of  Mere  Marie  de  l’lncarnation.  The  last  hardy  flowers  of 
autumn  lingered  in  this  sheltered  spot. 

In  these  secluded  alleys  the  quiet  recluses  usually  walked 
and  meditated  in  peace,  for  here  man’s  disturbing  voice 
was  never  heard. 

But  to-day  a  cluster  of  agitated  nuns  gathered  round  the 
great  ash-tree;  and  here  and  there  stood  groups  of  black 
and  white  veils;  some  were  talking,  while  others  knelt 
silently  before  the  guardian  of  the  house,  the  image  of  St. 
Joseph,  which  overlooked  this  spot,  considered  particularly 
sacred  to  prayer  and  meditation. 

The  sight  of  Mere  Esther,  followed  by  the  well-known 
figures  of  Amelie  and  Heloise,  caused  every  head  to  turn 
with  a  look  of  recognition;  but  the  nuns  were  too  well 
disciplined  to  express  either  surprise  or  curiosity  in  the 
presence  of  Mere  Migeon,  however  much  they  felt  of  both. 
They  stood  apart  at  a  sign  from  the  Lady  Superior,  leaving 
her  with  a  nun  attendant  on  each  side  to  receive  Mere 
Esther  and  her  two  companions. 

*  *  * 

{In  the  garden  of  the  Convent  Mere  Migeon  heard  the 
story  of  two  sorrowing  girls,  and  received  them  as  neiv 
members  of  her  large  and  gentle  company.  It  woidd  be 
their  duty  to  tend  the  Lamp  of  Repentigny  placed  in  the 
Chapel  by  Madelaine,  an  aunt  of  Amelie,  who  also  had 
sought  peace  in  her  great  sorrow  within  its  ancient  walls. 
Only  a  short  time  after  their  admission ,  when  both  girls 
were  still  in  the  Chapel,  the  Lady  of  Tilly  visited  them, 
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and,  embracing  them  tearfidly,  gave  them  news  of  the 
outside  zvorld.  “Pierre  Philibert,  though  torn  with  grief, 
will  not  seek  the  life  of  Le  Gardeur.  He  knows  very  well 
who  has  really  struck  the  blow.  The  Governor,  and  his 
counsellors,  have  decided  to  send  Le  Gardeur  to  France  for 
trial.  He  is  to  sail  to-morrow  on  the  Fleur-de-Lys.”) 


CHAPTER  XXV 

THE  chant  of  vespers  had  long  ceased.  The  angelus 
had  rung  its  last  summons  to  invoke  a  blessing  upon 
life  and  death  at  the  close  of  the  day.  The  quiet 
nuns  filed  off  from  their  frugal  meal  in  the  long  refectory 
and  betook  themselves  to  the  community  or  to  their 
peaceful  cells.  The  troop  of  children  in  their  charge  had 
been  sent  with  prayer  to  their  little  couches  in  the 
dormitory,  sacred  to  sleep  and  happy  dreams. 

Candles  flickered  through  the  long  passage  as  veiled 
figures  slowly  and  noiselessly  passed  towards  the  chapel  to 
their  private  devotions.  Scarcely  a  footfall  reached  the 
ear,  nor  sound  of  any  kind,  except  the  sweet  voice  of  Mere 
Madelaine  de  St.  Borgia.  Like  the  flow  of  a  full  stream 
in  the  still  moonlight,  she  sang  her  canticle  of  praise  to 
the  guardian  of  the  house,  before  she  retired  to  rest — 

“Ave,  Joseph!  Fili  David  juste! 

Vir  Mariae  de  qua  natus  est  Jesus!” 

Lady  de  Tilly  sat  listening  as  she  held  the  hands  of  her 
two  nieces,  thinking  how  merciless  was  Fate,  and  half  re¬ 
belling  in  her  mind  against  the  working  of  Providence. 
The  sweet  song  of  Mere  St.  Borgia  fell  like  soft  rain  upon 
her  hard  thoughts,  and  instilled  a  spirit  of  resignation 
amid  the  darkness,  as  she  repeated  the  words  “Ave, 
Joseph !”  She  fought  bitterly  in  her  soul  against  giving 
up  her  two  lambs,  as  she  called  them,  to  the  cold  scant 
life  of  the  cloister,  while  her  judgment  saw  but  too  plainly 
that  nought  else  seemed  left  to  their  crushed  and  broken 
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spirits.  But  she  neither  suggested  their  withdrawal  from 
the  convent,  nor  encouraged  them  to  remain 

In  her  secret  thought,  the  Lady  de  Tilly  regarded  the 
cloister  as  a  blessed  refuge  for  the  broken-hearted,  a  rest 
for  the  weary  and  overladen  with  earthly  troubles,  a  living 
grave,  which  such  may  covet  and  not  sin;  but  the  young, 
the  joyous,  the  beautiful,  and  all  capable  of  making  the 
world  fairer  and  better,  she  would  inexorably  shut  out! 
Christ  calls  not  these  from  the  earthly  paradise,  but  the 
afflicted,  the  disappointed,  the  despairing;  they  who  have 
fallen  helplessly  down  in  the  journey  of  life,  and  are  of 
no  further  use  in  this  world,  these  he  calls  by  their  names 
and  comforts  them.  But  for  those  rare  souls  who  are  too 
cold  for  aught  but  spiritual  joys,  he  reserves  a  peculiar 
though  not  his  choicest  benediction. 

The  Lady  de  Tilly  pondered  these  thoughts  over  and 
over  in  the  fulness  of  pity  for  her  children.  She  would  not 
leave  the  convent  at  the  closing  of  the  gates  for  the  night, 
but  remained  the  honoured  guest  of  Mere  Migeon,  who 
ordered  a  chamber  to  be  prepared  for  her  in  a  style  that  was 
luxurious  compared  with  the  scantily  furnished  rooms 
allotted  to  the  nuns. 

Amelie  prevailed,  after  much  entreaty,  upon  Mere 
Esther  to  intercede  with  the  Superior  for  permission  to’ pass 
the  night  with  Heloise  in  the  cell  that  had  once  been 
occupied  by  her  pious  kinswoman,  Mere  Madelaine. 

‘It  is  a  great  thing  to  ask!”  replied  Mere  Esther  as  she 
returned  with  the  desired  boon,  “and  a  greater  still  to 
obtain  it!  But  Mere  Migeon  is  in  a  benevolent  mood  to¬ 
night;  for  the  sake  of  no  one  else  would  she  have  granted 
a  dispensation  of  the  rules  of  the  house.” 

The  advent  of  Amelie  de  Repentigny  was  a  circumstance 
of  absorbing  interest  to  the  nuns,  who  regarded  it  as  a 
reward  for  their  long  devotions  and  prayers  for  the  restor¬ 
ation  of  their  house  to  its  old  prosperity.  We  usually  count 
Providence  upon  our  side,  when  we  have  consciously  done 
aught  to  merit  the  good  fortune  that  befalls  11s. 

And  now  days  came  and  went,  went  and  came  as  Time, 
the  inexorable,  ever  does,  regardless  of  human  joys  or  sor¬ 
rows.  Amelie,  weary  of  the  world,  was  only  desirous  of 
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passing  away  from  it  to  that  sphere  where  time  is  not,  and 
where  our  affections  and  thoughts  alone  measure  the 
periods  of  eternity.  For  time,  there,  is  but  the  shadow  that 
accompanies  the  joys  of  angels,  or  the  woes  of  sinners,  not 
the  reality.  It  is  time  here,  eternity  there! 

The  two  postulantes  seemed  impressed  with  the  spirit 
that,  to  their  fancies,  lingered  in  the  cell  of  their  kinswoman, 
Mere  Madelaine.  They  bent  their  gentle  necks  to  the 
heaviest  yoke  of  spiritual  service,  which  their  Superior  would 
consent  to  lay  upon  them. 

Amelie’s  inflexible  will  made  her  merciless  towards  her¬ 
self.  She  took  pleasure  in  the  hardest  of  self-imposed 
penances,  as  if  the  racking  of  her  soul  by  incessant  prayers, 
and  wasting  of  her  body  by  vigils  and  cruel  fastings,  were 
a  vicarious  punishment,  borne  for  the  sake  of  her  hapless 
brother. 

She  could  not  forget  Pierre,  nor  did  she  ever  try  to  for¬ 
get  him.  It  was  observed  by  the  younger  nuns  that  when 
by  chance  or  design,  they  mentioned  his  name,  she  looked 
up  and  her  lips  moved  in  silent  prayer;  but  she  spoke  not  of 
him,  save  to  her  aunt  and  to  Heloise.  These  two  faithful 
friends  alone  knew  the  inexpressible  anguish  with  which 
she  had  heard  of  Pierre’s  intended  departure  for  France. 

The  shock  caused  by  the  homicide  of  the  Bourgeois,  and 
the  consequent  annihilation  of  all  the  hopes  of  her  life  in 
a  happy  union  with  Pierre  Philibert,  was  too  much  for 
even  her  naturally  sound  and  elastic  constitution.  Her 
health  gave  way  irrecoverably.  Her  face  grew  thin  and 
wan  without  losing  any  of  its  spiritual  beauty,  as  her  soul 
looked  through  its  ever  more  transparent  covering,  which 
daily  grew  more  and  more  etherealized  as  she  faded  away. 
A  hectic  flush,  like  a  spot  of  fire,  came  and  went  for  a 
time,  and  at  last  settled  permanently  upon  her  cheek.  Her 
eyes,  those  glorious  orbs,  filled  with  unquenchable  love, 
grew  supernaturally  large  and  brilliant  with  the  flames 
that  fed  upon  her  vital  forces.  Amelie  sickened  and  sank 
rapidly.  The  vulture  of  quick  consumption  had  fastened 
upon  her  young  life. 

Mere  Esther  and  Mere  Migeon  shook  their  heads,  for 
they  were  used  to  broken  hearts,  and  knew  the  infallible 
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signs  which  denote  an  early  death  in  the  young  and  beauti¬ 
ful.  Prayers  and  masses  were  offered  for  the  recovery  of 
Amelie,  but  all  in  vain.  God  wanted  her.  He  alone  knew 
how  to  heal  that  broken  heart.  It  was  seen  that  she  had 
not  long  to  live.  It  was  knowm  she  wished  to  die. 

Pierre  heard  the  tidings  with  overwhelming  grief.  He 
had  been  permitted  but  once  to  see  her  for  a  few  brief 
moments,  which  dwelt  upon  his  mind  forever.  He  deferred 
his  departure  to  Europe  in  consequence  of  her  illness,  and 
knocked  daily  at  the  door  of  the  convent  to  ask  after  her 
and  leave  some  kind  message  or  flower,  which  was  faithfully 
carried  to  her  by  the  friendly  nuns  who  received  him  at  the 
wicket.  A  feeling  of  pity  and  sympathy  for  these  two 
affianced  and  unfortunate  lovers  stole  into  the  hearts  of  the 
coldest  nuns,  while  the  novices  and  the  romantic  convent 
girls  were  absolutely  wild  over  the  melancholy  fate  of  Pierre 
and  Amelie. 

He  long  solicited  in  vain  for  another  interview  with 
Amelie,  but  until  it  was  seen  that  she  was  approaching  the 
end,  it  was  not  granted  him.  Mere  Esther  interceded 
strongly  with  the  Lady  Superior,  who  was  jealous  of  the 
influence  of  Pierre  with  her  young  novice.  At  length 
Amelie’s  prayers  overcame  her  scruples.  He  was  told  one 
day  that  Amelie  was  dying,  and  wished  to  see  him  for  the 
last  time  in  this  world. 

Amelie  was  carried  in  a  chair  to  the  bars  to  receive  her 
sorrowing  lover.  Her  pale  face  retained  its  statuesque 
beauty  of  outline,  but  so  thin  and  wasted! 

“Pierre  will  not  know  me,”  whispered  she  to  Heloise, 
“but  I  shall  smile  at  the  joy  of  meeting  him,  and  then  he 
will  recognize  me.” 

Her  flowing  veil  was  thrown  back  from  her  face.  She 
spoke  little,  but  her  dark  eyes  were  fixed  with  devouring 
eagerness  upon  the  door  by  which  she  knew  Pierre  would 
come  in.  Her  aunt  supported  her  head  upon  her  shoulder, 
while  Heloise  knelt  at  her  knee  and  fanned  her  with 
sisterly  tenderness,  whispering  words  of  sisterly  sympathy 
in  her  ear. 

Pierre  flew  to  the  convent  at  the  hour  appointed.  He 
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was  at  once  admitted,  with  a  caution  from  Mere  Esther 
to  be  calm  and  not  agitate  the  dying  girl.  The  moment 
he  entered  the  great  parlour,  Amelie  sprang  from  her  seat 
with  a  sudden  cry  of  recognition,  extending  her  poor  thin 
hands  through  the  bars  towards  him.  Pierre  seized  them, 
kissing  them  passionately,  but  broke  down  utterly  at  the 
sight  of  her  wasted  face  and  the  seal  of  death  set  thereon. 

“Amelie!  my  darling  Amelie!”  exclaimed  he,  “I  have 
prayed  so  long  to  see  you,  and  they  would  not  let  me  in.” 

“It  was  partly  my  fault,  Pierre,”  said  she  fondly.  “I 
feared  to  let  you  see  me.  I  feared  to  learn  that  you  hate,  as 
you  have  cause  to  do,  the  whole  house  of  Repentigny!  And 
yet  you  do  not  curse  me,  dear  Pierre?” 

“My  poor  angel,  you  break  my  heart!  I  curse  the  house 
of  Repentigny?  I  hate  you?  Amelie,  you  know  me 
better.” 

“But  your  good  father,  the  noble  and  just  Bourgeois! 
Oh!  Pierre,  what  have  we  not  done  to  you  and  yours!” 

She  fell  back  upon  her  pillow,  covering  her  eyes  with  her 
semi-transparent  hands,  bursting,  as  she  did  so,  into  a  flood 
of  passionate  tears  and  passing  into  a  dead  faint. 

Pierre  was  wild  with  anguish.  He  pressed  against  the 
bars.  “For  God’s  sake,  let  me  in!”  exclaimed  he,  “she  is 
dying !” 

The  two  quiet  nuns  who  were  in  attendance  shook  their 
heads  at  Pierre’s  appeal  to  open  the  door.  They  were  too 
well  disciplined  in  the  iron  rule  of  the  house  to  open  it 
without  an  express  order  from  the  Lady  Superior,  or  from 
Mere  Esther.  Their  bosoms,  abounding  in  spiritual  warmth, 
responded  coldly  to  the  contagion  of  mere  human  passion. 
Their  ears,  unused  to  the  voice  of  man’s  love,  tingled  at  the 
words  of  Pierre.  Fortunately,  Mere  Esther,  ever  on  the 
watch,  came  into  the  parlour,  and,  seeing  at  a  glance  the 
need  of  the  hour,  opened  the  iron  door  and  bade  Pierre 
come  in.  He  rushed  forward  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet 
of  Amelie,  calling  her  by  the  most  tender  appellatives,  and 
seeking  to  recall  her  to  a  consciousness  of  his  presence. 

That  loved,  familiar  voice  overtook  her  spirit,  already 
winging  its  flight  from  earth,  and  brought  it  back  for  a  few 
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minutes  longer.  Mere  Esther,  a  skilful  nurse,  administered 
a  few  drops  of  cordial,  and,  seeing  her  dying  condition,  sent 
instantly  for  the  physician  and  the  chaplain. 

Amelie  opened  her  eyes  and  turned  them  inquiringly  round 
the  group  until  they  fastened  upon  Pierre.  A  flash  of  fond¬ 
ness  suddenly  suffused  her  face,  as  she  remembered  how 
and  why  he  was  there.  She  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck 
and  kissed  him  many  times,  murmuring:  “I  have  often 
prayed  to  die  thus,  Pierre!  close  to  you  my  love,  close  to  you; 
in  your  arms  and  God’s,  where  you  could  receive  my  last 
breath,  and  feel  in  the  last  throb  of  my  heart  that  it  is 
wholly  yours!”  She  held  him  fast  by  his  hands,  one  of 
which  she  kept  pressed  to  her  lips.  They  all  looked  at  her 
expectantly,  waiting  for  her  to  speak  again,  for  her  eyes 
were  wide  open  and  fixed  with  a  look  of  ineffable  love  upon 
the  face  of  Pierre,  looking  like  life  after  life  had  fled.  She 
still  held  him  in  her  rigid  clasp,  but  she  moved  not.  Upon 
her  pale  lips  a  smile  seemed  to  hover.  It  was  but  the  shadow 
left  behind  of  her  retreating  soul.  Amelie  de  Repentigny 
was  dead !  The  angel  of  death  had  kissed  her  lovingly,  and 
unnoticed  of  any  she  had  passed  with  him  away! 

The  watchful  eye  of  the  Lady  de  Tilly  was  the  first  to  see 
that  Amelie’s  breath  had  gone  so  quietly  that  no  one  caught 
her  latest  sigh.  The  physician  and  chaplain  rushed  hurriedly 
into  the  chamber,  but  too  late!  The  great  physician  of- souls 
had  already  put  his  beloved  one  to  sleep — the  blessed  sleep, 
whose  dream  is  of  love  on  earth,  and  whose  waking  is  in 
heaven!  The  great  high  priest  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
men  had  anointed  her  with  the  oil  of  his  mercy,  and  sent  his 
blessed  angels  to  lead  her  to  the  mansions  of  everlasting  rest. 

The  stroke  fell  like  the  stunning  blow  of  a  hammer 
upon  the  heart  of  Pierre.  He  had,  indeed,  foreseen  her 
death,  but  tried  in  vain  to  realize  it.  He  made  no  outcry, 
but  sat  still,  wrapped  in  a  terrible  silence,  as  in  the  midst  of 
a  desert.  He  held  fast  her  dead  hands,  and  gazed  upon  her 
dead  face  until  the  heart-breaking  sobs  of  Heloise,  and  the 
appeals  of  Mere  Esther,  roused  him  from  his  stupor. 

He  rose  up,  and,  lifting  Amelie  in  his  arms,  laid  her 
upon  a  couch  tenderly  and  reverently,  as  a  man  touches  the 
holiest  object  of  his  religion.  Amelie  was  to  him  a  sacra- 
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ment,  and  in  his  manly  love  he  worshipped  her  more  as  a 
saint  than  as  a  woman,  a  creation  of  heavenly  more  than 
of  earthly  perfections. 

Pierre  bent  over  her  and  closed  for  the  last  time  those 
dear  eyes  which  had  looked  upon  him  so  pure  and  so 
lovingly.  He  embraced  her  dead  form,  and  kissed  those 
pallid  lips,  which  had  once  confessed  her  unalterable  love 
and  truth  for  Pierre  Philibert. 

The  agitated  nuns  gathered  round  them  at  the  news  of 
death  in  the  convent.  They  looked  wonderingly  and 
earnestly  at  an  exhibition  of  such  absorbing  affection,  and 
were  for  the  most  part  in  tear's.  With  some  of  these  gentle 
women,  this  picture  of  true  love,  broken  in  the  midst  ol 
its  brightest  hopes,  woke  sympathies  and  recollections, 
which  the  watchful  eye  of  Mere  Migeon  promptly  checked 
as  soon  as  she  came  into  the  parlour. 

The  Lady  Superior  saw  that  all  was  over,  and  that 
Pierre’s  presence  was  an  uneasiness  to  the  nuns,  who  glanced 
at  him  with  eyes  of  pity  and  womanly  sympathy.  She  took 
him  kindly  by  the  hand,  with  a  few  words  of  condolence, 
and  intimated  that  as  he  had  been  permitted  to  see  the  end, 
he  must  now  withdraw  from  those  forbidden  precincts,  and 
leave  his  lost  treasure  to  the  care  of  the  nuns  who  take 
charge  of  the  dead. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

PIERRE  was  permitted  to  see  the  remains  of  his  affianced 
bride  interred  in  the  convent  chapel.  Her  modest 
funeral  was  impressive  from  the  number  of  sad, 
sympathizing  faces  which  gathered  round  her  grave. 

The  quiet  figure  of  a  nun  was  seen  morn  and  eve,  for 
years  and  years  after,  kneeling  upon  the  stone  slab  that 
covered  her  grave,  laying  upon  it  her  daily  offering  of 
flowers,  and  if  the  name  of  Le  Gardeur  mingled  with  her 
prayers,  it  was  but  a  proof  of  the  unalterable  affection  of 
Heloise  de  Lotbiniere,  known  in  religion  as  Mere  St.  Croix. 
The  lamp  of  Repentigny  shed  its  beams  henceforth  over 
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the  grave  of  the  last  representative  of  that  noble  house,, 
where  it  still  shines  to  commemorate  their  virtues,  and 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  misfortunes;  but  God  has 
long  since  compensated  them  for  all. 

Lady  de  Tilly  was  inconsolable  over  the  ruin  of  her 
fondest  hopes.  She  had  regarded  Pierre  as  her  son,  and 
intended  to  make  him  and  Amelie  joint  inheritors  with  Le 
Gardeur  of  her  immense  wealth.  She  desired  still  to  be-j 
queath  it  to  Pierre,  not  only  because  of  her  great  kindness 
for  him,  but  as  a  sort  of  self-imposed  amercement  upon  her 
house  for  the  death  of  his  father. 

Pierre  refused:  “I  have  more  of  the  world’s  riches 
already  than  I  can  use,”  said  he,  “and  I  value  not  what  I 
have,  since  she  is  gone  for  whose  sake  alone  I  prized  them. 

I  shall  go  abroad  to  resume  my  profession  of  arms,  not 
seeking,  yet  not  avoiding  an  honourable  death,  which  may 
reunite  me  to  Amelie,  and  the  sooner,  the  more  welcome!” 

Lady  de  Tilly  sought,  by  assiduous  devotion  to  the  duties 
of  her  life  and  station,  distraction  from  the  gnawing  cares 
that  ever  preyed  upon  her.  She  but  partially  succeeded. 
She  lived  through  the  short  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and 
shared  in  the  terrible  sufferings  of  the  seven  years’  war  that 
followed  in  its  wake.  When  the  final  conquest  of  New 
France  overwhelmed  the  colony  to  all  appearances  in  utter 
ruin,  she  endowed  the  Ursulines  with  a  large  portion  of  her 
remaining  wealth,  and  retired  with  her  nearest  kinsmen  to 
France.  The  name  of  Tilly  became  extinct  among  the 
noblesse  of  the  colony,  but  it  still  flourishes  in  a  vigorous 
branch  upon  its  native  soil  of  Normandy. 

Pierre  Philibert  passed  a  sad  winter  in  arranging  and 
settling  the  vast  affairs  of  his  father  before  leaving  New 
France.  In  the  spring  following  the  death  of  Amelie,  he 
passed  over  to  the  old  world,  bidding  a  long  and  last  adieu 
to  his  native  land. 

Pierre  endeavoured  manfully  to  bear  up  under  the  load  of 
recollections  and  sorrows  which  crushed  his  heart,  and 
made  him  a  grave  and  melancholy  man  before  his  time.  He 
rejoined  the  army  of  his  sovereign,  and  sought  danger — 
his  comrades  said  for  danger’s  sake — with  a  desperate 
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valour  that  was  the  boast  of  the  army;  but  few  suspected 
that  he  sought  death,  and  tempted  fate  in  every  form. 

His  wish  was  at  last  accomplished — as  all  earnest  absorb¬ 
ing  wishes  ever  are — he  fell  valourously,  dying  a  soldier’s 
death  upon  the  field  of  Minden,  his  last  moments  sweetened 
by  the  thought  that  his  beloved  Amelie  was  waiting  for  him 
on  the  other  side  of  the  dark  river,  to  welcome  him  with  the 
bridal  kiss,  promised  upon  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Tilly. 
He  met  her  joyfully  in  that  land  where  love  is  real,  and 
where  its  promises  are  never  broken! 

The  death  of  the  Bourgeois  Philibert,  affecting  so  many 
fortunes,  was  of  immense  consequence  to  the  colony.  It 
led  to  the  ruin  of  the  party  of  the  honnetes  gens ,  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  Grand  Company,  and  the  final  overthrow 
of  New  France. 

The  power  and  extravagance  of  Bigot  after  that  event 
grew  without  check  or  challenge,  and  the  departure  of  the 
virtuous  La  Galissonniere  left  the  colony  to  the  weak  and 
corrupt  administration  of  La  Jonquiere  and  de  Vaudreuil. 
The  latter  made  the  Castle  of  St.  Louis  as  noted  for  its 
venality  as  was  the  Palace  of  the  Intendant.  Bigot  kept 
his  high  place  through  every  change.  The  Marquis  de 
Vaudreuil  gave  him  free  course;  and  it  was  more  than 
suspected  shared  with  the  corrupt  Intendant  in  the  plunder 
of  the  colony. 

These  public  vices  bore  their  natural  fruit,  and  all  the 
efforts  of  the  honnetes  gens  to  stay  the  tide  of  corruption 
were  futile.  Montcalm,  after  reaping  successive  harvests  of 
victories,  brilliant  beyond  all  precedent  in  North  America, 
died  a  sacrifice  to  the  insatiable  greed  and  extravagance  of 
Bigot  and  his  associates,  who,  while  enriching  themselves, 
starved  the  army  and  plundered  the  colony  of  all  its  re¬ 
sources.  The  fall  of  Quebec  and  the  capitulation  of 
Montreal  were  less  owing  to  the  power  of  the  English 
than  to  the  corrupt  misgovernment  of  Bigot  and  Vaudreuil, 
and  the  neglect  by  the  Court  of  France  of  her  ancient  and 
devoted  colony. 

Le  Gardeur,  after  a  long  confinement  in  the  Bastile, 
where  he  incessantly  demanded  trial  and  punishment  for 
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his  rank  offence  of  the  murder  of  the  Bourgeois,  as  he  ever 
called  it,  was  at  last  liberated  by  express  command  of  the 
King,  without  trial,  and  against  his  own  wishes.  His 
sword  was  restored  to  him,  accompanied  by  a  royal  order 
bidding  him,  upon  his  allegiance,  return  to  his  regiment,  as 
an  officer  of  the  King,  free  from  all  blame  for  the  offence 
laid  to  his  charge.  Whether  the  killing  of  the  Bourgeois 
was  privately  regarded  at  Court  as  good  service  was  never 
known.  But  Le  Gardeur,  true  to  his  loyal  instincts,  obeyed 
the  King,  rejoined  the  army,  and  once  more  took  the  field. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  last  French  war  in  America, 
he  returned  to  New  France  a  changed  and  reformed  man; 
an  ascetic  in  his  living,  and,  although  a  soldier,  a  monk  in 
the  rigour  of  his  penitential  observances.  His  professional 
skill  and  daring  were  conspicuous  among  the  number  of 
gallant  officers  upon  whom  Montcalm  chiefly  relied  to  assist 
him  in  his  long  and  desperate  struggle  against  the  ever- 
increasing  forces  of  the  English.  From  the  capture  of 
Chouaguen,  and  the  defence  of  the  Fords  of  Montmorency, 
to  the  last  brave  blow  struck  upon  the  plains  of  Ste.  Foye, 
Le  Gardeur  de  Repentigny  fulfilled  every  duty  of  a  gallant 
and  desperate  soldier.  He  carried  his  life  in  his  hand,  and 
valued  it  as  cheaply  as  he  did  the  lives  of  his  enemies. 

He  never  spoke  to  Angelique  again!  Once  he  met  her 
full  in  the  face,  upon  the  perron  of  the  Cathedral  of  Ste. 
Marie.  She  started  as  if  touched  by  fire, — trembled, 
blushed,  hesitated,  and  extended  her  hand  to  him  in  the 
old  familiar  way — with  that  look  of  witchery  in  her  eyes, 
and  that  seductive  smile  upon  her  lips,  which  once  sent  the 
hot  blood  coursing  madly  in  his  veins.  But  Le  Gardeur’s 
heart  was  petrified  now!  He  cared  for  no  woman  more — 
or  if  he  did,  his  thought  dwelt  with  silent  regret  upon  that 
pale  nun  in  the  Convent  of  the  Ursulines — once  Heloise  de 
Lotbiniere,  who,  he  knew,  was  wasting  her  young  life  in 
solitary  prayers  for  pardon  for  his  great  offence. 

His  anger  rose  fiercely  at  the  sight  of  Angelique,  and  Le 
Gardeur  forgot  for  a  moment  that  he  was  a  gentleman,  a 
man  who  had  once  loved  this  woman.  He  struck  her  a 
blow,  and  passed  on!  It  shattered  her  last  illusion.  The 
proud,  guilty  woman  still  loved  Le  Gardeur,  if  she  loved 
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any  man.  But  she  felt  she  had  merited  his  scorn.  She 
staggered,  and  sat  down  on  the  steps  of  the  Cathedral — 
weeping  the  bitterest  tears  her  eyes  had  ever  wept  in  her 
life.  She  never  saw  Le  Gardeur  again. 

After  the  conquest  of  New  France,  Le  Gardeur  retired 
with  the  shattered  remnant  of  the  army  of  France,  back  to 
their  native  land.  His  sovereign  loaded  him  with  honours, 
which  he  cared  not  for.  He  had  none  to  share  them  with 
now!  Lover,  sister,  friends,  all  were  lost  and  gone!  But 
he  went  on  performing  his  military  duties  with  an  iron  rigour 
and  punctuality  that  made  men  admire,  while  they  feared 
him.  His  life  was  more  mechanical  than  human.  Le  Gardeur 
spared  neither  himself  nor  others.  He  never  married,  and 
never  again  looked  with  kindly  eye  upon  a  woman.  His 
heart  was  proof  against  every  female  blandishment.  He 
ended  his  life  in  solitary  state  and  greatness,  as  Governor 
of  Mahe  in  India,  many  years  after  he  had  left  his  native 
Canada. 

One  day,  in  the  year  of  grace,  1777,  another  Council  of 
War  was  sitting  in  the  great  chamber  of  the  Castle  of  St. 
Louis,  under  a  wonderful  change  of  circumstances!  An 
English  Governor,  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  presided  over  a 
mixed  assemblage  of  English  and  Canadian  officers.  The 
Royal  Arms  and  colours  of  England  had  replaced  the 
emblems  and  ensigns  of  France  upon  the  walls  of  the 
council-chamber,  and  the  red  uniform  of  her  army  was 
loyally  worn  by  the  old  but  still  indomitable  La  Corne  de 
St.  Luc,  who  with  the  de  Salaberrys,  the  de  Beaujeus, 
Duchesnays,  de  Gaspes,  and  others  of  noblest  name  and 
lineage  in  New  France,  had  come  forward  as  loyal  subjects 
of  England’s  crown  to  defend  Canada  against  the  armies 
of  the  English  colonies,  now  in  rebellion  against  the  King. 

The  noblesse  and  people  of  New  France,  all  that  was 
best  and  of  most  esteem  in  the  land,  gave  their  allegiance 
loyally  and  unreservedly  to  England,  upon  their  final 
abandonment  by  the  Court  of  France.  They  knew  they 
had  been  coldly,  deliberately,  cruelly  deserted  by  their  King, 
and  the  colony  utterly  ruined  by  the  malversations  of  his 
Intendant. 

Montcalm  had  appealed  vainly  again  and  again  for  help. 
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He  fought  his  last  campaign  with  the  letter  of  the  Marshal 
de  Belle  Isle  in  his  pocket,  refusing  the  reinforcements  he 
had  so  earnestly  requested,  and  coldly  bidding  him  make 
“the  best  fight  he  could  to  save  the  King’s  honour  and  his 
own.” 

The  Canadians  neither  forgot  nor  forgave  the  bonfires 
of  Voltaire,  nor  the  flatterers  who  congratulated  La 
Pompadour,  on  the  loss  of  those  “acres  of  snow  in  Canada.” 
But  the  honour  and  much  of  the  strength  of  France  were 
lost  with  them.  “When  the  house  is  on  fire,  nobody  minds 
about  the  stables!”  was  the  heartless  sarcasm  of  Berreyer, 
Minister  of  Marine  and  Colonies,  to  de  Bougainville, 
deputed  to  make  a  last  desperate  appeal  for  help  to  the 
mother  country,  which  caused  the  indignant  delegate  to  reply 
to  Berreyer,  that  “his  answer  was  worthy  of  a  horse.” 

Still,  the  rending  of  the  old  ties  of  nationality  had  been 
terrible,  and  the  fond  habitans  long  looked  and  prayed  for 
the  return  of  their  Bonnes  Gens,  from  France,  who  never 
came!  Canada  had  been  left  to  its  fate.  The  people  of  the 
colony  settled  down  by  degrees  as  loyal  and  faithful  sub¬ 
jects  of  England. 

When  the  conquest  of  New  France  by  England  had  its 
counterstroke  in  the  revolt  of  the  English  colonies,  the 
Canadians  were  immovable  from  their  new  allegiance. 
They  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  appeals  of  Congress  and  to 
the  proclamations  of  Washington,  inciting  them  to  revolt, 
and  especially  scorned  the  seductive  offers  of  La  Fayette  and 
d’Estaing  to  join  in  the  league  with  the  Americans. 

The  Canadians  saw,  with  resentment,  French  fleets  and 
armies  despatched  to  America,  to  aid  the  Bostonnais,  a 
fraction  of  which  force  sent  in  the  hour  of  need  would  have 
saved  New  France  from  conquest!  The  assistance  which 
had  been  so  brutally  denied  to  her  own  children,  France  now 
gave  lavishly  to  their  hereditary  enemies  who  had  for  over 
a  century  been  trying  to  conquer  Canada. 

Through  causes  rooted  deeply  in  the  history  of  New 
France,  the  Canadians  had  ever  regarded  the  English 
colonists  in  America  as  their  enemies,  far  more  than  the 
English  themselves,  and,  therefore,  when  driven  to  a  choice 
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between  the  two,  they  remained  true  to  England,  and  their 
wise  choice  has  been  justified  to  this  day. 

The  patriotic  Bishop  Briand  exhorted  the  people  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  to  stand  by  their  King  and 
country!  The  clergy  everywhere  preached  damnation 
against  all  who  took  not  up  arms  to  oppose  the  invasion 
of  Arnold  and  Montgomery;  some  of  them,  like  the  war¬ 
like  Cure  Bailly,  actually  took  the  field,  and  fell  in  defence 
of  the  colony.  The  officers  and  leaders  of  the  Canadians, 
who  had  fought  in  the  old  wars  so  gallantly  for  France, 
now  donned  the  English  uniform,  and  led  their  countrymen 
in  the  defence  of  Quebec,  with  the  same  valour  and  with 
better  success  than  when  opposing  Wolfe  and  Murray.  The 
death  of  Jumonville  de  Villiers  was  gloriously  avenged! 

“Read  that,  La  Corne!”  said  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  handing 
him  a  newspaper  just  received  from  England.  “An  old 
friend  of  yours,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  dead!  I  met  him  once 
in  India.  A  stern  saturnine  man  he  was!  but  a  brave  and 
able  commander — I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  his  death,  but  I 
do  not  wonder  at  it.  He  was  the  most  melancholy  man  I 
ever  saw.’ 

La  Corne  took  the  paper  and  gave  a  start  of  intense 
emotion,  as  he  read  an  obituary  notice  as  follows: — 

“East  Indies.  Death  of  the  Marquis  de  Repentigny. 
The  Marquis  Le  Gardeur  de  Repentigny,  general  of  the 
army  and  governor  of  Mahe,  died  last  year  in  that  part  of 
India,  which  he  had  by  his  valour  and  skill  preserved  to 
France.  This  officer  had  served  in  Canada  with  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  an  able  and  gallant  soldier.” 

La  Corne  was  deeply  agitated,  his  lips  quivered  and 
tears  gathered  in  the  thick  grey  eyelashes  that  formed  so 
prominent  a  feature  of  his  rugged  but  kindly  face.  He 
concluded  his  reading  in  silence — and  handed  the  paper  to 
de  Beaujeu,  with  the  single  remark — “Le  Gardeur  is  dead! 
poor  fellow!  He  was  more  sinned  against  than  sinning! 
God  pardon  him  for  all  the  evil  he  meant  not  to  do!  Is  it 
not  strange  that  she,  who  was  the  cursed  cause  of  his  ruin, 
still  flourishes  like  the  Queen  of  the  Kingdom  of  Brass? 
It  is  hard  to  justify  the  ways  of  Providence,  when  wicked- 
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ness  like  hers  prospers,  and  virtues  like  those  of  the  grave 
old  Bourgeois  find  a  bloody  grave!  My  poor  Amelie,  too! 
poor  girl,  poor  girl!”  La  Corne  de  St.  Luc  sat  silent  a  long 
time  immersed  in  melancholy  reflections. 

The  Canadian  officers  read  the  paragraph,  which  revived 
in  their  minds  also  sad  recollections  of  the  past.  They 
knew  that  by  her,  who  had  been  the  cursed  cause  of  the 
ruin  of  Le  Gardeur  and  of  the  death  of  the  Bourgeois,  La 
Corne  referred  to  the  still  blooming  widow  of  the  Chevalier 
de  Pean — the  leader  of  fashion  and  gaiety  in  the  capital 
now,  as  she  had  been  thirty  years  before,  when  she  was  the 
celebrated  Angelique  des  Meloises. 

The  fate  of  Bigot  was  a  warning  to  public  peculators 
and  oppressors.  He  returned  to  France  soon  after  the  sur¬ 
render  of  the  colony,  with  Cadet,  Varin,  Penisault  and 
others  of  the  Grand  Company,  who  were  now  useless  tools 
and  were  cast  aside  by  their  Court  friends.  The  Bastile 
opened  its  iron  doors  to  receive  the  godless  and  wicked  crew 
who  had  lost  the  fairest  colony  of  F ranee — the  richest  jewel 
in  her  crown.  Bigot  and  the  others  were  tried  by  a  special 
commission,  were  found  guilty  of  the  most  heinous  malver¬ 
sations  of  office,  and  sentenced  to  make  full  restitution  of 
the.  plunder  of  the  King’s  treasures — to  be  imprisoned  until 
their  fines  ,  and  restitutions  were  paid,  and  then  banished 
from  the  kingdom  forever. 

History  has  so  far  utterly  failed  to  tell  us  with  certainty 
what  was  the  end  of  Bigot.  Singular  as  it  may  seem,  a  man 
who  played  so  important  a  part  in  Canada,  found  no  one 
to  record  his  death  or  write  his  epitaph.  It  is  believed  that 
by  favour  of  La  Pompadour  his  heavy  sentence  was  com¬ 
muted,  and  he  retained  a  sufficiency  of  his  ill-gotten  wealth 
to  enable  him,  under  a  change  of  name,  to  live  in  ease  and 
opulence  at  Bordeaux,  where  he  died. 

Our  tale  is  now  done.  It  ends  in  all  sadness,  as  most 
true  tales  of  this  world  do!  There  is  in  it  neither  poetic 
nor  human  justice.  Fain  would  we  have  had  it  otherwise, 
for  the  heart  longs  for  happiness  as  the  eye  for  light!  But 
truth  is  stronger  as  well  as  stranger  than  fiction,  and  while 
the  tablet  of  the  Chien  d’Or  overlooks  the  Rue  Buade;  while 
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the  lamp  of  Repentigny  burns  in  the  ancient  chapel  of  the 
Ursulines;  and  Ameiie  sleeps  her  long  sleep  by  the  side  of 
Heloise  de  Lotbiniere,  this  writer  has  neither  courage  nor 
power  to  deviate  from  the  received  traditions  in  relating 
the  story  of  the  Golden  Dog. 
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Notes  on  Persons 

Charles,  Marquis  de  Beauharnois  (1670-1749):  A  member  of  a 
distinguished  French  family.  After  a  career  in  the  navy,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Governor  of  New  France,  1726-1749.  He  was  a  particular 
friend  of  La  Verendrye,  the  explorer  of  the  West,  and  the  discoverer  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Chevalier  de  Beaujeu:  A  French  officer  who  was  killed  while 
leading  an  ambuscading  party  against  the  English  attempting  to  take 
Fort  Duquesne,  1755. 

Father  de  Berey  (Recollet) :  Claude  Charles  Felix  de  Berey 
(1720-1800)  was  the  last  Superior  of  the  Recollets. 

Frangois  Bigot  (1703-1775):  After  filling  several  official  positions 
in  France  Bigot  was  able,  through  influence  at  Court,  to  obtain  an 
appointment  to  Louisburg.  After  the  capture  of  that  fortress  he 
returned  to  France,  with  a  charge  of  maladministration  against  him. 
Escaping  punishment,  probably  through  the  friendship  of  Madame  de 
la  Pompadour,  he  returned  to  New  France  in  1743  as  Intendant.  His 
period  of  office  was  marked  by  every  kind  of  abuse  of  power. 

Jean  Michel  Cadet:  The  son  of  a  butcher.  His  trading  ability 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Intendant  Bigot,  and  he  was  appointed 
Commissary  General,  with  abundant  opportunity  for  making  money 
for  his  master  and  himself. 

Madame  Couillard:  The  Couillard  family  occupies  a  distin¬ 
guished  place  in  the  history  of  Quebec.  The  first  Couillard  was  one 
of  the  earliest  settlers.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Louis  Hebert,  the 
first  farmer  in  New  France.  The  Madame  Couillard  of  the  story  was 
a  descendant. 

de  la  Galissoniere :  Administrator  of  New  France  from  September 
19th,  1747  to  August  14th,  1749,  the  period  when  the  Marquis  de  la 
Jonquiere,  the  Governor,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  English  after  his 
capture  in  a  naval  battle  near  Cape  Finisterre,  in  1747. 

Peter  Kalm:  Celebrated  Swedish  botanist,  a  pupil  of  Linnaeus. 
He  visited  New  France  in  1749,  and  has  left  a  careful  and  interesting 
account  of  his  experiences.  His  book  contains  many  scientific  observ¬ 
ations  regarding  the  flora  of  the  country,  and  also  much  information 
about  the  people,  and  general  social  and  political  conditions. 

Sieur  de  Lery  (1682-1756):  A  French  civil  engineer.  lie  super¬ 
intended  the  construction  of  fortifications  at  Quebec. 
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Heloise  de  Lotbiniere:  The  name  of  de  Lotbiniere  first  appears 
in  the  history  of  New  France  in  1677  when  Chartier  de  Lotbiniere 
became  a  member  of  the  Sovereign  Council.  Other  members  of  the 
family  have  served  Canada  in  both  the  French  and  the  English  periods. 
The  Lion.  Henri  G.  Joly  de  Lotbiniere,  one  time  Premier  of  Quebec, 
and,  later,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  British  Columbia,  (1878-79),  was  a 
descendant. 

Louis  XIV  (Le  Grand,  1638-1715):  King  of  France  from  1643 
to  1715.  He  was  a  highly  despotic  ruler  who  made  the  famous  pro¬ 
nouncement  “L’Etat  c’est  moi.”  He  maintained  a  brilliant  Court. 
His  reign  was  marked  by  a  number  of  wars,  notably  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War;  the  Dutch  War;  Wars  of  the  Grand  Alliance;  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession. 

Louis  XV  (1710-1774):  He  ruled  France  for  many  years,  with  a 
wasteful  splendour.  In  the  Seven  Years’  War  he  lost  both  India  and 
Canada  for  France.  His  reign  greatly  weakened  France,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  French  Revolution. 

Count  de  Lusignan:  A  member  of  a  famous  French  family 
which  was  prominent  in  the  life  of  Europe  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 
He  had  the  fighting  instincts  of  his  ancestors.  He  commanded  Fort 
St.  Frederic  in  1749,  and  was  with  Montcalm  at  the  battle  of  the  Plains 
of  Abraham. 

Angelique  des  Meloises:  The  inamorata  of  the  Intendant 
Bigot,  who  presented  her  with  a  house  which  still  stands  in  Quebec. 
She  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  M.  Hugues  de  Pean,  Town  Major  of 
Quebec. 

Hugues  de  Pean:  Town  Major  of  Quebec,  and  close  associate 
of  Bigot  in  his  nefarious  practices.  Largely  through  his  dealings  in 
grain,  in  which  he  grossly  cheated  the  people,  he  became  immensely 
wealthy.  His  wife  was  the  beautiful,  but  unprincipled  Angelique  de 
Meloises. 

Nicolas  Philibert  (The  Bourgeois):  Nicolas  Jacquin  Philibert 
was  a  Quebec  merchant  who  opposed  the  methods  of  Bigot  and  his 
associates  in  La  Friponne.  His  house,  with  the  famous  plaque  of  the 
Golden  Dog  over  the  door,  stood  on  Buade  Street  on  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  Post  Office. 

Col.  Pierre  Philibert:  Son  of  Nicolas  Philibert. 

M.  de  Pontbriand:  Born  in  France,  1708.  Became  Bishop  of 
Quebec  in  1741.  He  denounced  the  misrule  prior  to  the  conquest,  and 
did  his  utmost  to  stimulate  the  courage  of  his  countrymen  in  the  final 
struggle.  When  it  was  over  he  was  loyal  to  the  terms  imposed.  He 
died  in  Montreal  in  1760. 

Le  Gardeur  de  Repentigny  (1719-1776) :  The  story  relates  some 
of  his  early  life.  During  the  Seven  Years’  War  he  led  an  expedition 
against  Newfoundland.  Following  the  conquest  of  New  France  by 
the  British  he  went  to  France  and  later  was  Governor  of  Mahe,  one 
of  the  French  possessions  in  India. 
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Amelie  de  Repentigny :  Sister  of  Le  Gardeur  de  Repentigny. 
The  family  of  Repentigny  came  to  Canada  in  1636  from  Normandy. 
In  1647  Pierre  Le  Gardeur  de  Repentigny  was  granted  the  Seignories 
of  Curnoyer  and  Repentigny.  Amelie  and  Le  Gardeur  of  the  story 
were  his  grand-children. 

Baron  de  St.  Castin:  Came  to  Canada  in  1665  as  a  member  of 
the  famous  Carignan  Regiment  brought  over  to  defend  the  Colony 
from  the  Iroquois.  Later  he  settled  at  Penobscot  in  what  is  now  the 
State  of  Maine,  where  he  lived  a  wild  life.  He  married  the  daughter 
of  Madockawando,  Chief  of  the  Penobscot  Indians.  In  his  later  years 
he  returned  to  his  ancestral  estate  in  the  Pyrenees.  Caroline,  of  this 
story,  is  stated  to  have  been  one  of  his  many  daughters.  LeMoine 
states  that  another  daughter  was  a  pupil  at  the  Ursuline  Convent, 
Quebec,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  one  of  the  “Tales  of  a 
Wayside  Inn”  Longfellow  very  beautifully  tells  the  story  of  the  return 
of  St.  Castin  and  his  Indian  wife  to  his  old  home  in  the  Pyrenees. 

Chevalier  La  Corne  St. Luc:  Distinguished  figure  in  New  France 
during  the  last  years  of  her  history.  He  captured  Fort  Clinton  from 
the  English  in  1747,  and  led  a  company  of  Canadians  and  Indians  at 
the  Battle  of  Ticonderoga,  1758.  He  was  also  with  Montcalm  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  with  Levis  at  Montreal,  and  later  at 
the  Battle  of  Ste.  Foye.  When  New  France  passed  to  the  English  he 
remained  in  the  country  and  became  a  loyal  subject  of  Britain. 

Jean  Victor  Varin:  An  associate  of  the  Intendant  Bigot.  He 
was  appointed  Commissary  of  Marine. 

Rigaud  de  Vaudreuil  (1698-1778):  The  last  Governor  of  New 
France,  from  1755  to  1760.  Although  an  able  man,  he  had  some  serious 
faults  which  had  an  evil  influence  in  the  history  of  his  country.  He  gave 
way  to  the  corrupt  Intendant  Bigot,  and  also  through  jealousy  greatly 
hampered  the  efforts  of  Montcalm. 

Joseph  Villiers,  Sieur  de  Jumonville  (1718-1754):  A  French 
officer  who  was  killed  in  the  Ohio  Valley  during  a  surprise  attack  on  his 
small  force  by  the  English  under  George  Washington,  then  a  young 
surveyor. 

Colonel  George  Washington  (1732-1799):  The  son  of  a  Virginia 
planter.  He  led  the  Virginia  Militia  in  the  struggle  against  the  French 
in  the  Ohio  Valley  in  1756.  In  1774  he  was  delegate  to  the  First  Con¬ 
gress  of  American  Colonies.  Later  he  became  General  of  the  American 
Army,  and  when  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  drawn  up, 
and  confirmed,  he  became  the  first  President. 

Notes  on  Places 

Belmont:  The  Estate  of  Belmont  was  near  Quebec.  It  was 
situated  about  three  miles  from  St.  John’s  Gate  along  the  Ste.  Foye 
Road.  The  land  was  originally  conceded  by  the  Jesuits  to  Mr.  Godfroi 
in  1649.  It  passed  to  the  Intendant  Talon  in  1670,  and  has  had  many 
owners  since.  It  was  held  for  a  time  by  General  Murray,  and  in  1775 
was  temporarily  occupied  by  General  Montgomery.  The  old  house 
was  burned  down  in  1798,  but  another  was  erected  almost  on  the  same 
site.  There  is  no  record  of  Philibert’s  ownership  of  the  estate. 
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La  Friponne:  This  name,  which  means  “The  Cheat,”  was  given 
to  the  great  warehouse  of  the  Intendant  Bigot.  In  it  he  stored  the 
goods  from  France  which  he  supplied  to  the  people,  with  enormous 
gain  to  himself  and  his  associates. 

House  of  the  Golden  Dog:  This  building  was  erected  in  1688 
by  Timothee  Roussel,  and  was  sold  in  1734  to  Nicolas  Jacquin  Philibert. 
When  the  building  was  demolished  in  1872,  to  give  place  to  the  present 
Post  Office,  a  piece  of  lead  was  found  set  in  one  of  the  stones,  testifying 
to  Philibert’s  ownership.  The  plaque  of  the  Golden  Dog  occupied  a 
place  above  the  entrance.  It  was  carefully  removed  at  the  time  of  the 
demolition  of  the  house,  and  set  over  the  door  of  the  Post  Office,  where 
it  may  be  seen  by  any  visitor  to  Quebec. 

Church  of  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires:  A  small  church  in  the 
Lower  Town,  Quebec.  It  was  built  in  1688,  and  specially  dedicated 
after  the  defeat  of  Sir  William  Phipps  in  1690.  It  was  given  its  plural 
title  when  the  city  was  saved  from  the  attack  of  Sir  Hoveden  Walker, 
1711,  owing  to  the  wrecking  of  his  fleet  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  It 
was  seriously  damaged  during  Wolfe’s  bombardment  in  1759. 

Castle  of  St.  Louis:  The  Chateau  of  St.  Louis  was  the  residence 
of  the  Governors  of  New  France  from  the  time  of  Montmagny  (1636- 
1648).  It  was  rebuilt  under  Frontenac,  and  stood  until  1834,  when  it 
was  destroyed  by  fire. 

Seigneury  of  Tilly:  An  ancient  Seigneury  extending  South  from 
the  St.  Lawrence,  about  twenty  miles  west  of  the  City  of  Quebec. 

Ursuline  Convent:  The  oldest  Convent  in  Canada.  It  was 
founded  by  Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  and  the  first  building  was  erected  in 
1641.  It  has  been  destroyed  and  rebuilt  since.  Part  of  the  present 
building  dates  from  1686.  The  Convent  has  a  long  and  honourable 
record  as  an  institution  of  religion  and  learning.  The  remains  of 
Montcalm  are  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  Ursulines. 

Miscellaneous  Notes 

Regiment  of  Bearn:  Nine  companies  of  this  French  regiment 
landed  at  Quebec  in  June,  1755,  and  took  part  in  the  military  operations 
of  the  years  1755-1760. 

Five  Nations:  The  collective  name  given  to  the  five  tribes  which 
formed  the  Iroquois  Confederacy,  the  Mohawks,  Onondagas,  Cayugas, 
Oneidas,  Senecas. 

Lamp  of  Repentigny:  The  original  Lamp  of  Repentigny  was 
placed  in  the  chapel  of  the  Ursuline  Convent  by  Marie  Madelaine  de 
Repentigny  in  1717,  when  she  entered  the  cloister  after  the  death  of  her 
fiance.  Her  brother,  later,  gave  a  sum  of  money  to  the  Ursuline  nuns 
to  keep  the  lamp  burning  perpetually  in  memory  of  his  sister.  Although 
the  lamp  was  once  renewed,  the  light  has  been  kept  burning  since  the 
days  of  the  French  Regime. 

Royal  Roussilon:  A  French  regiment  which  participated  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  It  bore  the  brunt  of  the  attack  of 
the  British  right, 
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